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The Essential Point in Long Term 
European Financing 


O one who has listened to the discussion by leading American 
bankers of the problem of furnishing long-term credits to 
Europe can have failed to note an entire agreement on one 

point, namely, that if European securities maturing in one, two or 
three years or longer are to be placed in this country in any large 
volume the interest of the general public must be enlisted, as was 
found necessary in placing the Liberty Bond issues here during the 
war. ‘True enough, the appeal can not be made in this instance’ as 
it was in the Liberty Bond campaigns, to the spirit of patriotism 
which was so largely responsible for widening the circle of our in- 
vestors from less than a half million to over twenty million. 
Actually, of course, the use of the term “investors” to characterize 
the majority of those who bought Liberty Bonds is a misnomer, for 
the most of these emotional buyers of Government war loans were 
hardly investors in the true sense. If we had twenty million trained 
investors in the United States, or half that number, the financing 
of Europe would prove the mere bagatelle which some financial 
authorities on both sides of the Atlantic now regard it. But we 
have not got them. And while men and women, under the impulse 
of patriotic zeal, can be quickly stimulated to buy the securities of 
their own Government, to make them buy foreign securities, or to 
build up a class of discriminating investors eager to buy securities 
for the profit involved—these are quite different matters. 

It would no doubt be possible to obtain loans here to a consid- 
erable amount by a campaign in which the distressing conditions 
prevalent in some parts of Europe were presented in a way to arouse 
public sympathy. But that does not seem the business-like way to 
go about it. The necessitous condition of the applicant for a loan at 
a bank is not usually regarded as a favorable element’ but the re- 
verse. Perhaps this is true of the European countries as well. 

1 
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A European business man who recently visited the United 
States has pointed out that there are still plenty of men and firms 
in Europe whose credit is perfectly good, whose assets have not been 
diminished but increased by the war, and that it is now entirely safe 
to do business with these men and firms, just as it always has been. 
He suggested that American manufacturers and exporters would 
do well to seek out customers of this type, who could be dealt with 
under no more than ordinary risks. 

Where government, railway, municipal or large industrial loans 
are to be floated here, however, a somewhat different problem 
arises. The respective credits must be investigated and established, 
and even when this is done some effective measures will have to be 
taken for popularizing European securities in the United States. 
This means, as more than one eminent banker has pointed out, that 
the general public must be brought in as investors in long-term 
European securities if such securities are to be sold here in large 
amounts. It means also that Europe must practice industry and 
economy in order to re-establish credit and that the people of the 
United States must work and save, if they are to have money with 
which to buy European securities or any other. What an untilled 
field exists for the education of American investors! We have 
numerous organizations of bankers, collecting large sums of money 
from their members, but doing precious little in this line. The 
American Bankers’ Association, the Investment Bankers’ Associa- 
tion and the various state bankers’ organizations have here a field 
for usefulness and profit of which they might well take advantage. 
Our paternal Government might find a thrift campaign more pro- 
ductive of good results than many of the doubtful enterprises into 
which the taxpayers’ money is poured with such lavish hand. The 
Government never did much in this direction until it had pressing 
need for funds. It would be. too much to expect our educational 
institutions to undertake work of this practical sort. Their chief 
business is to train young men and women for high school and col- 
lege, not for the actual duties of life. 

The banks and the bond houses have done something—in fact, 
nearly all that has been done. but they could do much more. It 
would benefit both the community and themselves if they should 
once undertake this work in earnest. 

It is essential to the placing of long-term European securities 
in the United States in large volume, that we create a numerous 
class of trained investors. It is hardly less desirable on our own 
account that we undertake this work. Do the bankers realize its 
importance, or are they asleep at the switch? 
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The Edge Export Finance Act 


O N December 25 it was announced from the White House that 
President Wilson had signed the Export Finance Act, com- 
monly known as the Edge Bill. The new law, which is an 
amendment to the Federal Reserve Act, is described as being funda- 
mentally an industrial measure and designed chiefly to facilitate 
American exports to Europe. 
Except the administrative features, the main provisions of the 
act are given below: 


“Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States of America in Congress assembled, 'That the Act 
approved December 23, 1913, known as the Federal Reserve Act, 
as amended, be further amended by adding a new section as follows: 


“BANKING CoRPORATIONS AUTHORIZED TO Do ForEIGN BANKING 
BusINgEss. 


“Src. 25 (a). Corporations to be organized for the purpose of 
engaging in international or foreign banking or other international 
or foreign financial operations, or in banking or other financial oper- 
ations in a dependency or insular possession of the United States, 
either directly or through the agency, ownership, or control of local 
institutions in foreign countries, or in such dependencies or insular 
possessions as provided by this section, and to act when required by 
the Secretary of the Treasury as fiscal agents of the United States 
may be formed by any number of natural persons, not less in any 
case than five. 

* # # 

“Each corporation so organized shall have power, under such 

rules and regulations as the Federal Reserve Board may prescribe: 


“(a). To purchase, sell, discount, and negotiate, with or with- 
out its indorsement or guaranty, notes, drafts, checks, bills of ex- 
change, acceptances, including bankers’ acceptances, cable trans- 
fers, and other evidences of indebtedness; to purchase and sell, with 
or without its indorsement or guaranty, securities, including the 
obligations of the United States or of any state thereof, but not 
including shares of stock in any corporation except as herein pro- 
vided; to accept bills or drafts drawn upon it subject to such limi- 
tations and restrictions as the Federal Reserve Board may impose; 
to issue letters of credit; to purchase and sell coin, bullion and ex- 
change; to borrow and to lend money; to issue debentures, bonds, 
and promissory notes under such general conditions as to security 
and such limitations as the Federal Reserve Board may prescribe, 
but in no event having liabilities outstanding thereon at any one time 
exceeding ten times its capital stock and surplus; to receive deposits 
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outside of the United States and to receive only such deposits within 
the United States as may be incidental to or for the purpose of car- 
rying out transactions in foreign countries or dependencies or 
insular possessions of the United States; and generally to exercise 
such powers as are incidental to the powers conferred by this Act 
or as may be usual, in the determination of the Federal Reserve 
Board: in connection with the transaction of the business of banking 
or other financial operations in the countries, colonies, dependencies, 
or possessions in which it shall transact business and not inconsistent 
with the powers specifically granted herein. Nothing contained in 
this section shall be construed to prohibit the Federal Reserve 
Board, under its power to prescribe rules and regulations, from 
limiting the aggregate amount of liabilities of any or all classes 
incurred by the corporation and outstanding at any one time. 
Whenever a corporation organized under this section receives de- 
posits in the United States it shall carry reserves in such amounts 
as the Federal Reserve Board may prescribe, but in no event less 
than 5 per centum of its deposits. 

“(b). To establish and maintain for the transaction of its busi- 
ness and branches or agencies in foreign countries, their dependen- 
cies or colonies, and in the dependencies or insular possessions of 
the United States, at such places as may be approved by the Federal 
Reserve Board and under such rules and regulations as it may pre- 
scribe, including countries or dependencies not specified in the or- 
iginal organization certificate. 

“(¢) With the consent of the Federal Reserve Board to pur- 
chase and hold stock or other certificates of ownership in any other 
corporation organized under the provisions of this section, or under 
the laws of any foreign country or a colony or dependency thereof, 
or under the laws of any State, dependency or insular possession of 
the United States but not engaged in the general business of buying 
or selling goods, wares, merchandise or commodities in the United 
States and not transacting any business in the United States except 
such as in the judgment of the Federal Reserve Board may be inci- 
dental to its international or foreign business: Provided, however, 
That, except with the approval of the Federal Reserve Board, no 
corporation organized hereunder shall invest in any one corporation 
an amount in excess of ten per centum of its own capital and surplus 
except in a corporation engaged in the business of banking, when 
15 per centum of its capital and surplus may be so invested: Pro- 
vide further, That no corporation organized hereunder shall pur- 
chase, own, or hold stock or certificates of ownership in any other 
corporation organized hereunder or under the laws of any State 
which is in substantial competition therewith, or which holds stock 
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or certificates or ownership in corporations which are in substantial 
competition with the purchasing corporation. 


* * * 


“No corporation organized under this section shall carry on any 
part of its business in the United States except such as, in the judg- 
ment of the Federal Reserve Board, shall be incidental to its inter- 
national or foreign business. 

“No corporation shall be organized under the provisions of this 
section with a capital stock of less than $2,000,000, one-quarter of 
which must be paid in before the corporation may be authorized to 
begin business, and the remainder of the capital stock of such cor- 
poration shall be paid in installments of at least ten per centum on 
the whole amount to which the corporation shall be limited as fre- 
quently as one installment at the end of each succeeding two months 
from the time of the commencement of its business operations, until 
the whole of the capital stock shall be paid in. The capital stock 
of any such corporation may be increased at any time, with the 
approval of the Federal Reserve Board, by a vote of two-thirds of 
its shareholders or by unanimous consent in writing of the share- 
holders without a meeting and without a formal vote, but any such 
increase of capital shall be fully paid in within ninety days after 
such approval; and may be reduced in like manner, provided that 
in no event shall it be less than $2,000,000. * * * Any national 
banking association may invest in the stock of any corporation 
organized under the provisions of this section, but the aggregate 
amount of stock held in all corporations engaged in business of the 
kind described in this section and in section 25 of the Federal Re- 
serve Act as amended shall not exceed ten per centum of the sub- 
scribing bank’s capital and surplus. 

“A majority of the shares of the capital stock of any such cor- 
poration shall at all times be held and owned by citizens of the 
United States, by corporations the controlling interest in which is 
owned by citizens of the United States’ chartered under the laws of 
the United States or of a state of the United States, or by firms 
or companies, the controlling interest in which is owned by citizens 
of the United States. 

“Any bank or banking institution principally engaged in a for- 
eign business incorporated by special law of any state or of the 
United States or organized under the general laws of any state or of 
the United States and having an unimpaired capital sufficient to en- 
title it to become a corporation under the provisions of this section 
may by the vote of the shareholders owning not less than two-thirds 
of the capital stock of such bank or banking association, with the 
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approval of the l’ederal Reserve Board, be converted into a Federal 
corporation of the kind authorized by this section with any name 
approved by the Federal Reserve Board: Provided, however, That 
said conversion shall not be in contravention of the state law.” 


It will be seen that the institutions that may be organized under 
the new law are authorized to conduct a general banking business, 
except that their right to receive deposits in the United States is 
limited to such deposits “as may be incidental to or for the purpose 
of carrying out transactions in foreign countries or dependencies or 
insular possessions of the United States.” 

Perhaps their distinguishing function is that of issuing “deben- 
tures, bonds and promissory notes,” for herein lies the power of the 
new corporations to be of very great help in financing foreign trade 
in a way which is not compatible with the business of the ordinary 
commercial banks. These obligations may be used as collateral or 
they may be sold outright to investors, and very likely the latter 
course will be relied on to give the new institutions their highest 
degree of usefulness. It can hardly be doubted, with the safeguards 
which the act itself provides’ and with the supervisory measures 
which the Federal Reserve Board will install, that these debentures 
or bonds can be made to conform to all reasonable requirements of 
safety. 

Rather emphatic insistence has been laid on the fact that Amer- 
ica wishes to do its European financing in the American way. The 
new law is typically American in its provisions and should therefore 
meet this requirement. 

There is some disposition for private enterprise to wait upon 
Government initiative in regard to European financing, but this 
new law gives to our bankers, manufacturers and merchants an 
opportunity of going ahead on their own account. They can choose 
their customers, and American business men ought to be expert 
enough to avoid risks that should not be undertaken, even though 
the present European situation presents grave difficulties. 

The new measure is a well-considered attempt to meet the 
exigencies of the present unsatisfactory situation of European 
trade. Its operations will be watched with sympathetic interest by 
all who are concerned in the effort to restore normal trade relations 
between the United States and Europe. There is hardly any neces- 
sity of saying that the success of the new institutions will be of very 
great advantage to this country as well as to the countries across 
the sea. For, while their operations will provide Europe with raw 
materials and goods, they will likewise help to furnish the means 
for enlarging the production of our farms and mines and to keep 
our factories active and our labor employed. 
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The Year in Which We Now Are 


IME is a purely human invention, although there exists high 
authority for the statement that “the evening and the morn- 
ing were the first day.” But as well might they have been 

a week, a month, a year, a century’ or nothing at all. Time has 
been called a “measured portion of duration”—wholly the product 
of clocks and calendars. 

The closing of one year and the beginning of another we are 
all accustomed to regard as the ending of one epoch and the com- 
mencement of another, as if the mere passing of what we call time 
could make some real change in the essence of things. Thus we look 
back regretfully upon nineteen hundred and nineteen as a year of 
confusion and of serious blunders, while we look ahead hopefully 
to nineteen hundred and twenty as a year of great promise, if not 
of actual deliverance. 

That the year just gone was one of great uncertainty, no one 
can deny. Still, it had some definite results for those of us who live 
in this country. The attempt to merge the independence of the 
United States into the supersovereignty of a world state failed. And 
the open whiskey saloon disappeared. 

These two events please some and displease others. No one, 
however, fails to admit their great significance. 

The year that is gone has witnessed a fresh outbreak of the old 
conflict between employer and employee; and while a truce has 
been arranged, who would claim that the real difficulty has been 
permanently adjusted? There are hopeful signs, however, that each 
side is earnestly seeking for the way to a lasting peace. 

We have not as yet made official peace with Germany, nor have 
we worked out a comprehensive plan for putting forth our best 
efforts in the rebuilding of Europe. The railroad problem remains 
with us. 

The public temper in relation to the important work ahead will 
receive a striking demonstration in the Presidential election which 
occurs toward the close of the present year. Are the people to take 
a reactionary attitude, electing to this office an opportunist—one 
who “stands pat” and marks time—or will they elect a man who 
looks forward calmly and wisely, who comprehends that the masses 
of mankind are struggling toward progress, if blindly, and that 
they need as never before sound leadership? 

Scanning the wintry political horizon, that leadership can not 
be seen, but it may emerge in the warming sunshine of the spring 
and summer. 

There were those who thought, prior to April 6, 1917, that 
America had lost its soul. Subsequent events prove that a mis- 
taken view. Looking at the confusion which has marked the year 
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just gone, one might conclude that America had lost its head. 
Already there are signs that this conclusion would be equally 
mistaken. 

With the vast difficulties following in the wake of war’ it was 
hardly a rightful expectation that the country would be able to 
settle all of them at once. But we are gradually dealing with some 
of them in the right way, and thus far have committed no irre- 
trievable blunders. Let us keep ourselves free to deal with the 
others in the plain, old-fashioned American way, and we shall come 
out all right at last. 

& 


Discount Policy of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York 


ey announcing rates of discount for the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York, under date of December 30, 1919, Governor 

Benjamin Strong makes the following statement in regard to 
the discount policy of this bank: 


“While the Federal Reserve Act, by lowering reserves, added 
permanently to the lending power of the member banks, it was not 
intended that the Federal Reserve Banks themselves should be used 
to promote permanent credit expansion or for the purpose of ob- 
taining funds to re-loan at a profit in the general credit market. 
They were intended to facilitate emergency or seasonal expansion, 
and except for such unusual borrowing as war financing necessi- 
tates, the same principles which governed borrowing by banks prior 
to the establishment of the Federal Reserve System should still 
obtain. Nor does the existence of the Federal Reserve System 
relieve bankers from their individual responsibility to prevent 
unwise expansion of credit at a time like the present when the pres- 
sure for credit is very great. On the contrary, with the banks being 
gradually relieved of the volume of Government securities which, 
directly or indirectly, they had to assume, the released credit should 
be devoted, as far as practicable, to the reduction of indebtedness 
to the Federal Reserve Bank, in order gradually to reduce the 
present credit expansion.” 


It is no doubt that the above sets forth accurately what is—or 
at least what should have been—the purpose of the Federal Reserve 
Act in respect to the matter under consideration. Still, there is no 
special reason why member banks may not almost indefinitely keep 
on rediscounting for the purpose of relending, since they can make 
a fair profit out of the transaction. In fact, by their policy of 
making a rate lower than that customarily charged by the member 
banks, the Federal Reserve Bank offers a direct incentive to transac- 
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tions of this nature. Were the rates of the Federal Reserve Banks 
higher than those of the member banks, this would not be the case. 
The latter would then rediscount only in case of need: and the privi- 
lege would be confined to those which Governor Strong mentions 
—-emergency or seasonal expansion. 

While the Federal Reserve Bank rate is below that generally 
prevailing in the money market of the district where the bank may 
be located, there will always be an incentive toward dealings of the 
kind which Governor Strong disapproves of, nor is it easy to see how 
inflation of credit can be checked until the present policy of the 
Federal Reserve Banks in this respect is reversed. In an emer- 
gency so great and so long continued as that brought about by the 
war, it was doubtless beneficial and necessary that the rediscount 
rate of the Federal Reserve Banks should be below the market rate, 
but that emergency no longer exists. 


& 


Proposed International Conference of 
Bankers 


N international conference of bankers to consider after-the- 
war financial problems is proposed by the president of the 
Rotterdam Union Bank, Mr. S. William Westerman, who 

recently returned home after a visit to the United States. Mr. 
Westerman suggests The Hague as an appropriate meeting place 
for the conference. He is quoted in an interview as saying that “it 
is extremely improbable Europe can expect much financial aid from 
America.” 

Proposals have heretofore been made for holding an interna- 
tional financial conference at Washington, but these proposals have 
been coldly regarded by the American Government on the ground, 
as reported, that if such a conference were held it would be used as 
a means of endeavoring to place an undue share of Europe’s finan- 
cial burdens upon the shoulders of America. 

Mr. Westerman’s conclusion that but little aid can be expected 
from this country seems a trifle hasty. He was doubtless led to it 
by the lack of a coherent policy at Washington and by the indispo- 
sition of American bankers to act independently of such policy. 
Since Mr. Westerman’s visit to the United States the situation has 
somewhat improved, the passage of the Edge Bill opening the way 
for more extensive European financing. It must be remembered 
that we were unprepared for taking up these new financial prob- 
lems at the close of the war just as we were unprepared in a mili- 
tary sense when we entered the war. A great deal of our economic 
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legislation is enacted under compulsion. Witness the Aldrich- 
Vreeland Law for issuing emergency currency, enacted in 1908 
under the urge created by the panic of the previous year. But in 
regard to European financing on any large scale, not only were we 
unaccustomed to it, but we lacked the necessary machinery. We 
have no great bank specifically devoted to international banking, 
and are, in fact, only beginning to develop a special group of banks 
devoted to this purpose. There was a limit, and a somewhat nar- 
row one at that, to the capacity of our great international private 
banking firms in absorbing European securities. If these securities 
were to be bought in large volume, a wider market must be found 
for them, and this the ordinary commercial banks could not furnish. 
Special organizations were needed to arrange for the financing of 
trade with Europe under the peculiar circumstances which exist 
and which render the ordinary banking facilities inadequate. The 
mechanism for handling long-term credits had to be devised, and 
while this is now being done there yet remains the larger problem 
of creating, or at least of educating, a class of investors to whom 
these new securities will appeal. 

The international financial situation has been muddled by the 
futile attempt to bind up the political fortunes of America with 
those of all the European states, and with the whole world, in fact, 
through the League of Nations scheme. Surely it is of more imme- 
diate importance that the hungry be fed and that industry be 
restarted than that this utopian project be put into effect. 

Mr. Westerman’s proposal for an international financial con- 
ference at The Hague should be favorably considered. While 
under the urgent necessity for action which now exists, there is some 
justification for impatience with conferences that merely discuss 
and deliberate, such meetings are nevertheless helpful in bringing 
about a better understanding of mutual needs and duties, and are 
especially valuable in still further enlarging the sphere of financial 
co-operation. 

Should an international financial conference be held at The 
Hague or elsewhere, it should not delay prompt financial action in 
Europe’s behalf. Perhaps the better plan would be to act first and 
to talk about it afterwards. - 


Gold Certificates Made Legal Tender 


BII.L making gold certificates a legal tender has been passed 
in this simple form: 
“Be it enacted, etc., That gold certificates of the United 
States payable to bearer on demand shall be and are hereby made 
legal tender in payment of all debts, public and private.” 
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The real purpose of this measure is to provide the banks with 
more legal tender paper, especially of larger denominations, so that 
they may release to the Treasury the old legal-tender notes which 
may be put out in smaller denominations and thus relieve the 
scarcity of this kind of currency caused by the withdrawal of the 
silver certificates from circulation to so large an extent. 

THE Bankers’ MaGazineE has for many years advocated the 
retirement of the old Treasury notes, or “greenbacks.” At first 
this was urged because these notes were a drain on the gold reserve 
and a menace to the country’s financial stability. With the growth 
of the gold reserve, and especially after the enactment of the law 
of March 14, 1900, under whose terms the greenbacks were not 
reissuable except for gold, the validity of this argument disap- 
peared. But the greenbacks still constituted an anomaly in our 
currency system. As the gold reserve specifically pledged for 
their redemption was only about one-half the volume of the notes 
in circulation, while the gold certificates were sustained by a reserve 
of 100 per cent., the folly of making the former a legal tender while 
the latter were not, will be at once perceived. 

Had the greenbacks been retired, the banks would then have 
found themselves without legal tender paper of any kind, compell- 
ing them to use coin in making shipments of currency and for pay- 
ments where legal tender money of some kind is required. This 
would have caused great inconvenience, for whatever may be said 
against legal-tender paper, its convenience is unquestionable. 

While therefore the gold certificates have been endowed with 
the legal-tender quality on grounds not exactly such as this Mac- 
AZINE long favored, the action nevertheless is due to a wish to meet 
the demand for paper money in convenient denominations. 

So long as the Treasury of the United States maintains a trust 
fund equal to 100 per cent. of the gold certificates outstanding, and 
continues to redeem these certificates, or warehouse receipts, on 
demand, there can be no sound objection to making them a legal 
tender, for they are a title to their face in gold to any one requiring 
the metal for export or for use in the arts. 

An objection to the measure in question was, however, made by 
Senator Thomas of Colorado, who proposed that the word “gold” 
be stricken from the bill and the word “silver” inserted, “because 
not otherwise,” he said, “can we keep faith with the public creditor, 
not otherwise can we pay him in sound money. Let me, therefore, 
Mr. President, warn those responsible for this movement to give a 
legal-tender value to depreciated paper, that they are flooding the 
country with more unsound money, and the poor creditor, obliged 
to accept these certificates, will think twice before commending 
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either the wisdom or the integrity of the Senate of the United 
States.” 

Of course, whatever validity there is in this argument attaches 
to the gold dollars themselves, as well as to the certificates. 


& 


Official Recognition Given to the Parochial 
Character of New York Banking Law 


OR several years ‘THE BANKERS MaGaZInE has been pointing 

out the narrow character of the banking law of the State of 

New York so far as it relates to foreign branch banks estab- 
lished in the state. Official recognition is given to this character of 
the law in a report recently presented to the Legislature of the 
State of New York by Hon. George I. Skinner, Superintendent 
of the State Banking Department, which says: 


“There are two amendments which have been suggested as a 
result of new conditions and new developments which it may be- 
come necessary for the Legislature to consider, although I am not 
prepared to submit such amendments or approve them at this time. 
State banks, trust companies and investment companies of this 
state are authorized by the Banking Law, upon compliance with 
specified conditions, to maintain branch offices in foreign countries. 
Similar privileges have been conferred upon national banks and 
upon corporations to be created under the so-called ‘Edge Bill,’ 
recently enacted by the National Congress. Our institutions may 
receive deposits in foreign countries, while foreign banking corpora- 
tions are only permitted to maintain agencies in this state for the 
exercise of limited powers and are not permitted to receive deposits. 

“Tt has been urged that, if New York city is to become the 
money mart of the world and this nation is to maintain a foremost 
position in international commerce, the restrictions imposed upon 
the agencies of foreign banking corporations are provincial and will 
lead to retaliation. In any consideration that may be given to this 
subject, we must not forget that it would be difficult without giving 
offense to discriminate between the banking institutions of foreign 
nations, although it would seem unwise to permit banking corpora- 
tions having their domicile in countries where even the governments 
themselves may not be stable, to receive deposits in this state. The 
effect of a change in policy upon such of our existing banking insti- 
tutions, including private bankers, as cater especially to our alien or 
foreign-born population should also be considered. If such an 
amendment is at any time deemed necessary, it should, moreover, 
require any foreign banking corporation receiving deposits in this 
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state to have at least as much capital and surplus as we require our 
own institutions to have, if they are permitted to maintain branch 
offices abroad.” 

The real point of this statement appears in the following 
sentence: 

“Qur institutions may receive deposits in foreign countries, 
while foreign banking corporations are only permitted to maintain 
agencies in this state for the exercise of limited powers and are not 
permitted to receive deposits.” 

It is hardly necessary to say that this violates the principle of 
international comity and invites retaliation, which has begun 
already. 

The difficulties to which Mr. Skinner refers in regard to dis- 
criminating against the banks of some countries whose political 
conditions are at present unstable would not seem to be insurmount- 
able. The banking systems of most countries are at least as strong 
as are those of the United States. In recent years our state and 
national systems have been greatly improved; but what might for- 
eign nations have thought had it been proposed in 1893, for in- 
stance, to establish branches of American banks abroad? 


& 


Some Results of Government Railway 
Operations 


HAT the railways have greatly increased their rates for 
transportation since they came under Government operation 
is well known; also that their financial situation has become 

unsatisfactory to the point of threatened bankruptcy in several 
sases; that facilities of transportation have failed to keep pace with 
the growth of business—-these and other interesting facts were 
brought to light in the course of a speech on “Railroad Control” 
delivered in the Senate recently by Senator Frank B. Kellogg of 
Minnesota. A few quotations from this comprehensive and careful 
discussion of our present railway problems will be found of interest: 


“During the first nine months of the war, from April, 1917, to 
January, 1918, while the railroads were under private management, 
with all the Government interference, priority orders, and inability 
on account of the law to co-ordinate their facilities, they handled ° 
substantially as much traffic as was handled in the same nine months 
of 1918 and more than was handled in the same period during 1919. 


In the vear 1917 the railroads handled substantially as much busi- 
3 
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ness as they did in 1919, with about 190,000 less employees and 
$1,500,000,000 less cost. 

“In spite of the increase of from twenty-five to fifty per cent. in 
freight and passenger rates, the net earning’s of the railroads have 
constantly decreased under Government operation, until they are 
now so low that the Government is losing about $350,000000 per 
annum, and if the roads were turned back to private ownership 
without adequate provision they could not pay the interest on their 
bonds. 

“Let us therefore consider the financial condition of the rail- 
roads when the Government took them over and the present finan- 
cial condition. In 1917 the gross earnings of all class 1 railroads 
totaled $4,050,463,579. The total operating expenses aggregated 
$2,858,212,210, and the net income equaled $974,778,937, while the 
best information we can get for 1919 will show that the railroads 
will earn substantially $5,232,000,000 with less business than in 
1917. ‘This estimate may be a little large on account of depression 
in November. ‘This is on account of an increase in freight and pas- 
senger rates from 25 to 50 per cent. And yet the operating expenses 
of the roads have increased from $2,858,212,210 to an estimated 
operating expense, including taxes and rentals, of $4,695,500,000, 
leaving an estimated net income of only $536,500,000, or nearly 
$400,000,000 less than the guaranteed income which was the aver- 
age of the net earnings of the roads for the years 1915, 1916, and 
1917. In other words, the people of the United States were paying 
over a billion and a half dollars more for handling less tratfic in 1919 
than they were in 1917, and the owners of the roads but for the Gov- 
ernment guaranty would receive about $438,000,000 less. 

“In 1917 the percentage of operating expenses to gross earnings 
of all the roads in the United States was 70.57 per cent.; that is, 
for each dollar earned it cost 70.57 cents to operate the roads. In 
1918 this had risen to 81.55 per cent., and in 1919 it is estimated at 
85.44 per cent. 

“Tn 1917 all of class 1 railroads of the United States earned 5.38 
per cent. on their property investment. ‘This was the last year of 
private operation. In 1918 they earned 3.71 per cent., and during 
the first six months of 1919 they earned eighty-four one-hundredths 
per cent.--of course I am taking book values because I have no 
others available—-but the first six months of the calendar year is, on 
the average, the poorest half of the year. And the first nine months 
they had earned 2.19 per cent., which is estimated for the year to 
be 2.92 per cent., or less than the interest on the bonds and fixed 
charges of the railroads without paying anything at all on capital 
stock: and it is conceded by evervone that the bonded indebtedness 
of the railroads is six or seven billions less than the fair value of the 


properties.” 
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Mr. Kellogg then referred to some statistical tables of railway 
earnings, and continued: 


“From these statements it is easy to determine the present status 
of the railroads, and it is perfectly evident that unless the net earn- 
ings are increased a very large percentage of the railroads, including 
some of the best, will be in the hands of a receiver within a few 
months for inability to pay their interest and fixed charges. 

“This statement shows that in the first nine months the railroads 
failed to earn their fixed charges in the sum of $56,658,204. 

“That means that they failed to earn their interest and those 
charges that are fixed, such as rentals, and so forth. 

“These tables show that fifty-seven railroads in the United 
States earned $111,132,062 more than their fixed charges during 
these nine months, while 108 railroads earned $167,790,266 less than 
their fixed charges; so that practically two-thirds of the railroads 
of the United States must inevitably go into the hands of a receiver 
unless their conditions are improved—and these are not the poor 
railroads; they are such lines as the Pennsylvania, the Baltimore & 
Ohio, the Great Northern, the Southern Pacific, and many others. 
For immediately the railroads are turned back to their owners, unless 
Congress acts, the guaranteed return ceases and the railroads are 
dependent upon their earnings, which have been established by the 
Government. In other words, the operating expenses of a railroad 
are, of course, its first charge and must be paid before any interest 
on securities. The Government took over these railroads in a solvent 
condition, and while, of course, it has paid, during its operation, a 
fair rental for the properties, it has increased the operating ex- 
penses so greatly that when they are turned back they will be bank- 
rupt and can not from their earnings pay their operating expenses 
and fixed charges, without one dollar for dividends.” 


In estimating the causes of the large increase in the operating 
expenses of the railroads, Senator Kellogg said: 


“One of the questions we have been compelled to face involves 
the cause of this abnormal cost of operation and whether it can be 
reduced. The principal causes of the increase of operating expenses 
have been increase of wages, increase in number of employees to do 
the same or less work, decrease of efficiency, a large operating bureau 
in Washington, and increase in the cost of materials. 

“Tn the first place, when the Government took over the railroads 
it was supposed that the director general would avail himself of the 
complete organization of each railroad and confine his activities to 
such direction as was necessary to expedite Government transporta- 
tion during the war. But in this the public was disappointed. Mr. 
McAdoo had more ambitious ideas, so he established a great central 
organization, with 2,600 employees in Washington and scattered 
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over. the country, which directly interfered with and benumbed the 
incentive and enterprise of every railroad organization. It went 
over the heads of local officials and was enormously expensive. It 
demonstrated beyond question that you can not efficiently operate 
260,000 miles of railroad from a central bureau in Washington full 
of red tape and bureaucratic obstinance and interference.” 


Referring to the matter of wages, Senator Kellogg said: “Many 
men have been raised out of all proportion to their coémployees, 
and it is that which has created discontent and a large amount of 
the expense.” He added that he did not think the average wages 
too high. 

3esides the added expense of operation under the Government 
Senator Kellogg pointed out that the railway equipment of the coun- 
try had failed to keep up with the growth of business. He said: 


“But the present deplorable financial condition of the railroads 
is not the only serious question confronting our transportation sys- 
tem. During the Government operation in the last two years the 
extensions, additions, and improvements in railroads, and especially 
in equipment, have been way below the average of previous years 
and below the demands of the transportation of the country. In 
other words, without regard to the physical condition, the Govern- 
ment has allowed the railroads to fall behind the normal increase 
necessary to the transportation of the country. There is today a 
great shortage of cars all over the country. * * * During the 
Jast two years only 100,000 cars have been built, and I am not sure 
that all of these have been delivered, while during the years from 
1899 to 1918 the average annual purchase of freight cars was 
134,310. 

“So far as permanent betterments and improvements to rail- 
roads are concerned, the administration has done better, although 
not all that the needs of the country demand. During the years 
1912 to 1917 the railroads spent an average of $446,000,000 per 
annum on such betterments and improvements. As near as it can 
be estimated, the present administration has spent about $400,000,- 
000 per annum, but from 1912 to 1917 a dollar would purchase 
much more in improvements than during the last two years, so that 
#4.00,000,000 per annum since 1918 is entirely disproportionate to 
the amount spent before that time and does not make up for the 
increased demands upon the transportation system of the country.” 


_ The present unfortunate situation of the railroads is thus con- 
trasted with their former position: 
“When the war broke out we had in this country, all in all, the 
best, the cheapest, and the most efficient transportation system in 
the world.” 
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And yet with these facts before them no inconsiderable numbers 
of people are contending that the Government control of the roads 
should be still further extended, as if sufficient loss had not been 
sustained already under this costly experiment. It is the old con- 
tention, that socialism and communism have always failed because 
not tried on a large enough scale. 

While dealing with the railroad problem it may not be inappro- 
priate to cite some comparative figures of capitalization per mile 
of road, as compiled by the Bureau of Railway Economics from the 
latest available data. 


Capital 

Country. Per Mile. 
Australia (Commonwealth) —state railways........... $48.144 
New South W ales—state railways...................-- 78.054 
pe Per rer reo rrr re errs TL 114.791 
Austria—private railways ...............0.eeee eee 155.250 
Belgium—state railways .......... (ads bedaee s wlhwe ke 216.143 
GE Share eieNe ce tebeve evica re eneaenewieeuedn es 60.213 
Denmark—state railways .............5ccccccceeees 61.399 
ee SNE as eva win con sh ka ede eee a Me 142.366 
Pramce—privele TAMWEZS «2.0.5 e cess esecetseces 149,302 
Germany—state railways .............cccescccceeee 132.504 
Germany—private railways ..............eseseeeees 40.624 
ET Wik bsChenesue ch adue ee eas aeee ea ee 71.226 
ND SD fick nd nec ndecew soe neebe ceeess 90.954 
New Zealand—state railways................-..04-. 57.970 
BNE) cia ddkincdadeaccekcnbhens Gath eee erene enn 46.821 
| PPP CET EET Tee Ce To ee er Ter or eT 86.968 
BE nWas ne aca dats eee ee ena eeas eee 89.348 
EE Pe Tere rr rer rte re ee rT eee 33.940 
lek d's a he opal aad Ow Man eee oe teea wide oN 138,452 
IOI 35 oss 5 nin 05k Sk «Dawa wees aeaee 274.027 
Rees see OE PUDNIOR wos 5. ecco asie'ns ddwe ness 68.000 


This would seem effectually to dispose of the fiction of gross 
overcapitalization of the American roads. As Senator Kellogg 
shows the earnings for last year were below the amounts required 
for fixed charges and interest on bonded indebtedness, without pay- 
ing anything at all on capital stock. : 

The experience of the railroads of the United States for some 
years before they went under Government operation and the results 
of the latter experiment point unerringly to one conclusion, namely, 
that the railways should be operated by those who know how to 
operate them efficiently and with a reasonable return to those who 
have invested their money in this important form of enterprise, 
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and that while the railroads should be required to deal fairly with 
the public, it is equally obligatory upon the part of the public to 
deal fairly with them. 


& 
“Blue Sky” Law Not Favored 


A CTING under an appointment by the Governor of the State 
of New York, a committee which has been considering the 

advisability of enacting a so-called “blue-sky” law for that 
state has reported against legislation of this character. Instead the 
committee recommends that the State Banking Department and the 
Attorney-General be given jurisdiction over commercial transac- 
tions with authority to investigate and punish fraudulent trans- 
actions in securities. Some of the considerations which influenced 
the committee to reach the conclusion indicated are thus stated in 
the majority report signed by John J. Pulleyn, president of the 
Emigrant Industrial Savings Bank; Charles H. Sabin, president 
of the Guaranty Trust Company; William H. Porter of J. P. 
Morgan & Co.; John Godfrey Saxe, William H. Remick, Alfred 
J. Johnson, formerly City Chamberlain; Mortimer L. Schiff of 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co., and Edwin C. Vogel: 


“In approaching these various complaints and proposed legis- 
lation to remedy their causes, we are mindful of the principle which 
your Excellency enunciated both in your inaugural message and 
in your letter appointing us that ‘New York is today the financial 
center of the world’ and that ‘in framing laws and in administering 
government it is therefore of prime importance that legitimate 
business should be safeguarded, protected and encouraged, to the 
end that we maintain our financial, commercial and industrial 
supremacy.’ 

“New York State, as such financial center, cannot afford to 
adopt experimental legislation of the character adopted in our 
Western States. 

“Experience has demonstrated the unwisdom of placing drastic 
regulations upon enterprise as a whole merely in an endeavor to 
exclude a modicum of possible fraud. While all restrictive legisla- 
tion necessarily and properly imposes certain burdens, it is indis- 
pensable, in the interest of this financial community, that the State 
should preserve as much freedom as possible for business enterprises. 

“Tn adopting any legislation which frankly will tend to restrict 
legitimate business in the hope of preventing fraud, New York 
State must proceed intelligently and should not adopt any legisla- 
tion in which the restriction upon business is out of proportion 
to the benefit which might thereby be attained. 
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“Secondly, your committee suggests that the question is not the 
narrow question of whether the State should restrict a single busi- 
ness, familiarly known as that of ‘investment brokers,’ in order to 
afford a certain amount of protection to those who are engaged in 
purchasing securities. The question is much broader than that. It 
involves the question of how far the Empire State should encourage 
or discourage capital, during this grave period of reconstruction, 
in entering into the numerous legitimate ventures which will help 
to bring the world back to times of prosperity for rich and poor 
alike. 

“'The war, and conditions which have arisen out of the war, have 
added heavy burdens which have seriously discouraged the employ- 
ment of capital in development; and we, therefore, must meet the 
question: In how far is New York State willing to add a further 
burden of new legislation? 

“Thirdly, your committee deems it necessary to distinguish 
sharply between the various classes of losses. A large proportion 
of losses results from ignorance, and another large proportion of 
Josses results from the cupidity of people who engage in specula- 
tion, seeking abnormal gains. ‘The only losses with which we are 
concerned at this moment are the losses which are occasioned by 
fraud. 

“It is impossible by legislation to abolish ignorance or eliminate 
cupidity. Moreover, experience has demonstrated that no matter 
what statutory bars may be erected men will continue to lose their 
money not only by unwise investments and extravagant specula- 
tion but that the ingenuity of the crook can never be wholly circum- 
vented by statute. 

“Tn this connection we may point to the experience which has 
been gained under the ‘blue sky’ laws of the Western States, where 
we have been reliably informed, crooks obtain licenses and have em- 
ployed these licenses as a certificate of the state that they are 
agents of the state; that they are honest and reliable, and that what- 
ever they say must be true because the state has certified that it 
is true.” 


The minority report of the committee bears the signatures of 
these four members: A. Barton Hepburn, George V. McLaughlin, 
Laurence McGuire and James J. Hoey. It recommends a law 
which would contain two of the familiar features of a blue sky law. 
One is a system of verified statistical detail with civil and criminal 
liability for false statements and the other is the licensing of every 
person dealing in securities. 

With the general soundness of the conclusions reached by this 
committee THE BaNnKErs M4GAzInE heartily agrees, since pre- 
cisely the same principles have long been advocated in these pages 
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when discussing the so-called “blue-sky” laws. The committee 
wisely states that it is impossible by legislation to abolish ignorance 
or to eliminate cupidity. Those who are defrauded out of their 
money because of greed for inordinate gain should not be the sub- 
jects of public sympathy or the objects of protective legislation. 
They are little less crooked than the crooked promoter himself. 

While it is true, as the committee states, that legislation can not 
cure ignorance, there is a way in which ignorance in regard to 
the investment of money can be cured, namely, by education along 
this specific line. And, speaking conservatively, THE BANKERS 
MaGAztnE regards this kind of education hardly secondary in 
value at the present time to any other except that directly relating 
to health and morals. What a field there is for the bank and the 
bond house in educating people to take care of their money! ‘This 
would indirectly greatly contribute to the public welfare and it 
would directly add to the business and the profits of the banks and 
the bond houses. 

As has been frequently said in these pages, there should be some 
simple provisions for safeguarding the issue and sale of securities, 
but these provisions need not go to the extreme lengths of most of 
the “blue-sky” laws, or as the above committee says in its report: 
“Experience has demonstrated the unwisdom of placing drastic 
regulations upon enterprise as a whole merely in an endeavor to 
exclude a modicum of possible fraud.” Would it not make the re- 
strictions upon legitimate investments much less burdensome, and 
serve every desired purpose, if a simple Federal measure were en- 
acted prescribing conditions to be complied with as a preliminary 
to the use of the mails by the vendors of securities, and these condi- 
tions haying been met the right to sell securities in any state would 
follow? 

The multiplicity and complexity of the “blue-sky” laws consti- 
tute a part of the business-hampering legislation of recent years. 
No one questions the desirability of legislation to prevent fraud 
or at least to punish it; but in seeking that end the harrying of 
sound and legitimate investment dealing should be avoided and 
ean be if the requisite care is taken in framing the desired laws. 


Wy 
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The Use of Cattle Loans 


By Ivan Wright 


Cornell University 


HE practice of using cattle as 
a chattel for security dates 
back to the early history of the 
cattle industry in the United States. 
But bankers and dealers in livestock 
have generally been skeptical of this 
sort of security until recent years. A 
few cattle loan companies now in ex- 
istence find that their first transactions 
of this nature began as early as 1850, 
although the real business of cattle 
loans appeared about fifteen or twenty 
years ago. The idea was first origi- 
nated and promulgated by cattle brok- 
ers, commission men and dealers in the 
stockyards and at shipping points. 
There being a daily demand for all 
meat products, these men who handled 
cattle in a wholesale fashion and on a 
commission basis knew that the securi- 
ty of “cattle paper” could be turned 
into cash any day. So dealers in cat- 
tle at Omaha, Kansas City, Chicago, 
St. Louis, Portland, Fort Worth, Sioux 
City, El Paso and other livestock mar- 
kets discovered that this variety of 
security was perfectly safe. Interest 
in the business grew as the cattle 
ranches were gradually placed under 
fence; definite cattle boundaries were 
established and the demand and market 
prices of beef and dairy products were 
augumented. 

To illustrate the success of the busi- 
ness W. P. Dickery, former cashier 
of the Livestock National Bank, Sioux 
City, Iowa, and now president and 
manager of the Portland Cattle Loan 
Company, North Portland, Oregon, 
where he states in 1915 in Tue Banx- 
ERS MaGazine that they had been in 
business three and one-half years and 
had loaned in the aggregate $20,000,- 
000 with a total loss of less than $600. 

Many other companies and some of 
them old-line companies which, have 
been doing business for a half-century 
can testify to a record equally as good. 
Some have never suffered the loss of 
a cent. The safeguards thrown around 


a loan and the security itself constivure 
adequate protection. Other factors 
which make cattle paper highly desir- 
able for commercial banking are the 
daily demands for all kinds of livestock 
and livestock products; the indorsement 
of the paper every time it changes 
hands; the high-class organizations of 
the cattle loan companies and the re- 
liable reputation they have built up; 
the improved methods of producing 
livestock and present business practices 
followed by farmers and cattlemen; 
the narrow fluctuation in the price of 
livestock and livestock products; the 
continued increase in the value of cat- 
tle feeders, young stock, and breeding 
stock; and the fact that cattle and 
their products are little affected by 
financial panics because they are life 
necessities and always in demand. As 
evidence of this latter statement the 
fact may be cited that at the begin- 
ning of the European war, when the 
securities and cotton markets were 
closed and grain markets handicapped, 
the livestock markets of the country 
continued their business as in normal 
times and at rising prices. Further 
evidence is found in the statement of 
the John Clay Company that in 1914, 
when loans based on stocks and bonds 
had to be continued, ninety-six per 
cent. of the cattle loans of that com- 
pany were paid at maturity. 


PURPOSES FOR WHICH CATTLE LOANS ARE 
MADE 


Loans on cattle are made to farmers 
for four distinct purposes, which may 
be classified as follows: 


1. Feeders’ loans; 

2. Stockers’ loans; 

8. Dairy loans; 

4. Summer grazing loans. 


FEEDERS LOANS 


These are loans made to farmers for 
the purpose of purchasing cattle to feed 
through the winter. This is done when 
21 
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the farmer has the feed free from all 
encumbrance. Often the cattle are 
bought and advanced by the company 
to the farmer for winter feeding on 
share profits. One notable organization, 
Clay, Robinson & Co., Chicago, have 
made this a very successful business. 
Associate banks that operate in the 
same manner as Clay, Robinson & Co. 
are located at Chicago, Ill.; South 
Omaha, Neb.; Kansas City, Mo.; South 
St. Joseph, Mo.; Sioux City, Iowa; 
Denver, Colo.; South St. Paul, Minn.; 
East Buffalo, N. Y.; East St. Louis, 
Ill.; Fort Worth Texas, and El Paso, 
Texas. 

Feeders’ loans are probably used 
most widely in the states of Arkansas, 
Nebraska, Texas, Oklahoma, Colorado, 
New Mexico, Montana, Wyoming and 
Arizona. Other states, as Missouri, 
Iowa, Illinois, Oregon, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, Ohio and In- 
diana, have a large share of the cat- 
tle-feeding business, but the cattle loans 
for these states are more largely ab- 
sorbed by local banks and do not make 
the showing in the circulation of com- 
mercial cattle paper that the first 
named states do. As heretofore stated, 
the cattle ranches throughout the West 
are breaking up and being placed un- 
der fence, due to the advancement of 
settlers. This has remarkably reduced 
the pasturage area and caused great 
changes in the industry of growing 
market cattle. The methods now in 
vogue in the cattle-feeding districts of 
Nebraska are typical of the changes 
which are taking place throughout the 
cattle-growing territory. 

In Nebraska farmers raise great 
quantities of corn and alfaifa. They 
breed and raise as many beef cattle as 
the pastures permit, but the bulk of the 
business consists of buying feeders- 
steers one to three years old, inclosing 
them in a large yard and feeding them 
freely with the corn, alfalfa, fodder 
and other forage grown by the farm- 
ers themselves. By producing all the 
grain and roughage consumed by the 
feeders the farmers who make a busi- 
ness of financing cattle for market earn 
double profits on their crops and on 


their livestock, plus the manure which 
they have left as a fertilizer to produce 
further crops. In the ‘states afore- 
named, feeders’ methods are being em- 
ployed similar to those described in 
Nebraska. Livestock loans to the ex- 
tent of millions of dollars’ worth are 
annually advanced to farmers for this 
business. At Kansas City alone, which 
is the leading cattle loan market of 
America, from 200 to 225 millions of 
dollars are loaned annually on cattle. 
The writer is unable to obtain any exact 
report for all markets and loan compa- 
nies engaged in this business, but 
the figures for such loans have been 
vastly increased in all parts of the 
country since the passage of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act, December 23, 1913, 
permitting national banks and state 
banks which are members of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System to rediscount cat- 
tle paper, or make loans to farmers for 
a period of six months on livestock or 
for other agricultural purposes. The 
Federal Reserve Board defined this six 
months’ agricultural paper as follows: 


Six months’ agricultural paper, within the 
meaning of this regulation, is defined as a 
note, draft, bill of exchange, or trade ac- 
ceptance drawn or issued for agricultural 
purposes, or based on livestock; that is, a 
note, draft, bill of exchange, or trade ac- 
ceptance the proceeds of which have been 
used, or are to be used, for agricultural 
purposes, including the breeding, raising, 
fattening, or marketing of livestock, and 
which has a maturity at the time of discount 
of not more than six months, exclusive of 
days of grace. 


Some further decisions relative to 
cattle loans are: 


The term “live stock” is held to include 
not only beef cattle, but also horses and 
mules. 

Notes made by mule and cattle dealers 
are mercantile rather than agricultural 
paper. 

The bill or note of a packing company, 
the proceeds of which are used for the 
purchase of livestock which is slaughtered 
upon purchase, is not “based on livestock” 
within the meaning of section 13, and is, 
therefore, not eligible for rediscount if it 
has a maturity in excess of ninety days. 

Mortgages on cattle are not required, and 
the question whether paper secured by cattle 
is self-liquidating is a legal one to be de- 
termined at the Federal Reserve Bank. 
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Notes signed by a farmer, the proceeds 
of which are used for the purchase of cows 
to be used as dairy cattle, are eligible for 
rediscount at the discretion of the Federal 
Reserve Bank, notwithstanding the fact that 
the cattle are not primarily purchased for 
“breeding, raising, fattening, and marketing 
of livestock.” 


Loans on cattle for breeding, grazing, or 
fattening may be made under the classifi- 
cation of six months’ agricultural paper and 
the paper may be rediscounted by a mem- 
ber bank at its Federal Reserve Bank. 


STOCKERS’ LOANS 


Stockers’ loans are made to farmers 
to buy heifers, cows, bulls and steers. 
Loans on cattle purchased for breeding 
purposes, as heifers, cows and bulls, are 
not made with restrictions to registered 
stock, but usually very high-class 
grades. Stockers loans are also made 
on calves and steers to be held and fed 
to maturity. These loans are usually 
made on six months’ time, with the priv- 
ilege of one to three renewals, and 
sometimes a longer term. Most of 
these loans are made by local bankers 
who know the farmers personally. Such 
paper is not usually rediscounted, but 
held by the local bank until maturity. 

There should be more loans of this 
class. If the bankers, farmers and 
economists of the agricultural colleges 
would get together, work out these very 
pzactical problems and make them a 
part of their extension programme, it 
would make meat, milk, butter, cheese, 
shoe leather and scores of other neces- 
sities of life cheaper for all of us. In 
a recent communication from a well- 
known cattle loan banker of Chicago 
the writer received the following re- 
markable statement: 


Prices for all farm products are at pres- 
ent, in my opinion, at too high a level, and 
a reasonable drop will tend to increase con- 
sumption. It is not denied in either Iowa 
or Illinois that the farms in these states 
could readily produce on the average of 
five more calves to the age of yearlings out 
of the present annual waste and it certainly 
can be conceded that this additional annual 
production, which from these two states at 
$50 per head, would amount to $125,000,000, 
can be sold on a very profitable basis at 
much lower prices than at present prevail. 
In other words, we have ample equipment 
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at hand, and if we could encourage an in- 
crease in the operation of this equipment 
to something like reasonable capacity in the 
production of living necessities, such as 
livestock and grain, the answer would be 
cheaper supplies to the laboring man and 
at the same time better profits for the 
farmer. 


Granting that this is true in Iowa and 
Illinois, let me ask my readers the 
question; What would be the result if 
a programme of production which 
would utilize this waste should be ap- 
plied to the whole country? Livestock 
loans are almost unknown in some East- 
ern States, and in some parts of the 
South livestock farming is yet a pioneer 
industry. 


DAIRY LOANS 


Dairy loans are made for the pur- 
chase of high-grade cows and pure- 
bred sires with the express object of 
improving the dairy business. A good 
example of the purchase of high-grade 
cows and pure-bred bulls on credit is 
to be found in the Marinette County 
Advancement Association, Wisconsin. 
This is really a co-operative propa- 
ganda. It is the outgrowth of an effort 
by the business men of the county and 
the efforts of D. S. Bullock—then con- 
nected with the Marinette County Ag- 
ricultural School—to assist those farm- 
ers who are honest and industrious, but 
have no funds and desire to get into 
the dairy business. 

Any farmer in the county who wishes 
to get dairy cattle and does not have 
the money to pay for them can fill out 
an application blank for payment on 
time and send it to the secretary or 
the trustee of the association. The 
trustees then carefully investigate the 
merits of all applications. If they find 
an applicant is prepared to care prop- 
erly for the stock and is a safe risk, 
the application is accepted. When 
enough applications have been accepted 
for a carload of stock, the purchase is 
made. Prof. F. H. Scribner, of the 
University of Wisconsin, assists in pick- 
ing out the cattle and passes on their 
quality and value. However, when a 
man sends in an application, he names 
the breed he wants and the prices he 
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desires to pay, together with a state- 
ment of his resources and liabilities. 
Then he must take the stock bought for 
him ‘according to tle terms of his ap- 
plicatior. Upon receipt of the stock 
the buyer gives a note in payment, 
which is secured by a chattel mortgage. 
The note is payable to the trustees and 
may be paid off by monthly install- 
ments at any bank in the county. 

During the three years previous to 
1916, for which time this plan had been 
in operation, more than $20,000 worth 
of pure-bred Holsteins and Guernseys 
were purchased through the associa- 
tion on borrowed money. 

A very similar plan to the one just 
described in Wisconsin has been in op- 
eration for many vears ir central and 
southern Illinois, and is now operating 
in six or seven counties in Michigan. 
The work was begun by W. Scott Mat- 
thews, State Food Commissioner of 
Illinois. In 1916 at a meeting of the 
hankers, business men, feed merchants 
and representatives of the dairy inter- 
ests, a fund of $25,000 was subscribed 
for the purpose of teaching the farm- 
ers the proper use of this instrument 
of credit and to facilitate the dairy 
business in Illinois. 


SUMMER GRAZING LOANS 


Summer loans are loans made on cat- 
tle to be grazed during the summer 
months. This is the least important of 
the four sorts of cattle loans except in 
the thinly settled and range districts 
In fact this type of loan, with few ex- 
ceptions, has been found a paying busi- 
ness only in the range territory where 
large pasturage areas are available. In 
late vears, as the ranches have been put 
under fence and their areas have be- 
come more definite and restricted, the 
cattle-grazers have had less difficulty to 
obtain finance on grazing cattle as se- 
curity. But in the regions where the 
ranches have been mostly broken up 
and large crops of forage and grain 
produced, grazing cattle have been 
found much less profitable than pen- 
feeding cattle. So the latter is the 
chief practice in the more highly devel- 
oped farming sections. A good exam- 


ple is to be found in Michigan. Clay, 
Robinson & Co. have tried both the 
methods of financing winter feeders, 
and summer grazing cattle in Michi- 
gan. They have found the winter feed- 
ing of livestock in this state to be a 
very profitable business when the 
farmer has grown the grain and forage. 
On the other hand, they found the 
practice of buying cattle in the spring 
and grazing them through the summer 
was not so profitable. Similar reports 
have been obtained from cattle loan 
companies regarding various parts of 
the country. Therefore the practice of 
grazing cattle through the summer is 
falling into disrepute with the loan com- 
panies and experienced farmers in the 
more intense farming sections. 


SECURITY OF CATTLE PAPER 


The safety of a scrupulous, well de- 
fined cattle loan is beyond doubt par 
excellence. First of all, there is the 
chattel mortgage on the livestock, more 
than enough to liquidate the debt, and 
which can readily be turned into cash 
at any livestock market in the country 
on any day. Then there is the finan- 
cial and moral responsibility of the 
stockman, farmer or rancher back of 
the business. Behind these obligations 
is the endorsement of the cattle loan 
company or “cattle bank.” And finally 
the paper is secured by the guarantee 
of the local banker, who usually knows 
the circumstances and character of the 
local cattle growers. The guarantee of 
a banker to a security that is not abso- 
lutely safe is rare. With all this ac- 
knowledgment cattle loans are destined 
to be one of the most desirable forms 
of commercial paper in the near future. 


DESIRABILITY OF CATTLE PAPER 


At the Kansas Livestock Association 
meeting held at Wichita, Kans., in 1916, 
Beverly D. Harris said in part that the 
desirability of cattle paper is based on 
the following considerations: 

1. The financial responsibility and strength 
of connections supporting the institution 
selling the paper, and the ability, experi- 
ence and integrity and safe policies of the 
individuals concerned in its management. 
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The knowledge that they make careful and 
thorough inspections and look closely after 
the security throughout the life of the loan. 

2. The character and responsibility, finan- 
cial and moral, of the borrower. In the 
cattle business, as in every other, integrity 
and the moral risk are the first considera- 
tions. To quote from Mr. Hollings of the 
Inter-State National, Kansas City, “The 
brand on the man is more important than 
the brand on the cattle.” 

3. The character of the security, amount 
and margin, locatien, arrangements for 
feed, water and handling; transportation 
facilities; protection from weather and 
diseases. 

4, Liquidity. Loans which will be nat- 
urally liquid within a short time by move- 
ment of the cattle to market, grown steers 
in the feed lot preferred. Stocker loans are 
oftentimes very safe and desirable, but this 
class of paper as a rule is slower in 
liquidating. 

5. Loans on range cattle, calves and young 
stock are usually subject to more hazards 
than other loans. Ali conditions surround- 
ing loans of this character should be looked 
into very carefully, with regard to safety. 

6. The cattle mortgage laws of different 
states vary very materially in their pro- 
visions. They should be studied carefully 
and thoroughly understood. The original or 
certified copy of the mortgage should ac- 
company the loan, showing filing and that 
all legal requirements have been complied 
with. 

7. It is very important that all the stock 
mortgaged should have distinctive brands, 
and the location clearly recorded in the 
mortgages, by which the cattle can at any 
time be identified immediately. The cattle 
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should be in pastures enclosed with ferices 
and the mortgage should cover all cattle 
of any certain brand, or be a blanket mort- 
gage covering all cattle of all brands be- 
longing to the borrower. It is very unsafe 
to have mortgages held by different lenders 
on cattle of the same brand, running in the 
same pastures, 

8. Many purchasers will not buy split 
loans. This is a matter requiring expert 
knowledge and judgment of conditions, as 
under some circumstances serious complica- 
tions may arise. 

9. Renewals should be taken with careful 
attention to the laws of various states and 
with a full understanding of the circum- 
stances warranting the renewal, and that 
the security is not being impaired or dis- 
sipated. 

10. Loans on equities or undivided inter- 
ests are undesirable. 


The buyer of cattle paper has little 
to fear. The original lender is the one 
who takes the greatest risk. But he is 
perfectly safe if he only uses good 
common-sense methods. He _ should 
carefully scrutinize the collateral back 
of a note. He should know enough 
about livestock to know their market 
value and be able to determine the mar- 
gin sufficient to take care of all usual 
contingencies, such as disease, accident, 
drought and market fluctuations. The 
second buyer of cattle paper has his 
chief safeguard in the business ability 
and integrity making and guaranteeing 
the loan. 


Banks to Promote Sale of Treasury Savings Certificates 


RiVERY bank in Waterbury, Conn., 

has agreed to cooperate in the plan 
inaugurated by the Government Sav- 
ings Organization for purchase of the 
new $100 Treasury Savings Certifi- 
cates by wage earners on a part pay- 
ment basis. Under this plan, the banks 
become agents for the handling of the 
government securities. Each subscriber 
pays in to the bank $2 a week which 
is entered as a special Treasury Sav- 
ings Certificate. When these payments 
aggregate the price of the certificate, 
the bank will deliver the certificate to 
the subscriber. 





This plan became widely popular 
among the wage earners and factory 
employes of Waterbury during the 
Liberty Bond campaigns and thousands 
purchased bonds under its provisions. 
The Citizens Bank has sent a letter to 
the 15,000 clients who purchased 
Liberty Bonds through the bank under 
the plan calling their attention to the 
new security and all clerks stationed 
at the Liberty Bond windows of the 
Waterbury banks have been instructed 
to explain the terms and advantage 
of the new certificates to patrons of the 


bank. 


Begin, Mr. Banker, Begin! 
By Roland Cole 


H, HOW I wish I could get un- 

der the skin of the average 

managing bank officer and pre- 
vail upon him to use a little of the 
common sense which he applies so ex- 
cellently to the ordinary problems of 
his business, to the problem of the 
new business department. 

Does the big metropolitan bank have 
a new business department? 

Well, rather! 

Does the average small bank in cities 
and towns and villages throughout the 
country have a new business depart- 
ment? 

Not so you can notice it! 

But, says the officer of the average 
small bank throughout the country, I 
thoroughly believe in the idea, and will 
have such a department some day. 

But there’s the pity of it, Iago. It is 
so easy for the average managing of- 
ficer to say that, that he not only says 
it in 1919, but in 1920, and for a num- 
ber of years in succession. And with- 
out serious intention of starting any- 
thing. 

Now don’t misunderstand me. Not 
all small banks fail to plan for increased 
business. I know of three banks, all 
located in very small towns, which have 
active, energetic new business depart- 
ments. I suppose three banks out of 
ten or fifteen thousand banks in small 
towns throughout the United States is 
pretty good. Eh? But you probably 
know of others. 

The big progressive banks believe in 
the new business department. They 
consider this department just as im- 
portant to the continued welfare and 
prosperity of the bank as the continu- 
ance of tellers in the cages. As to how 
many of these banks realize the fullest 
measure of return from the activities 
of the new business department—well 
that’s a cat of quite a different breed. 

Just now I’m getting angry about the 
attitude of the smaller banker. Bank- 
ing magazines are full of new business 
department ideas. In the table of con- 
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tents of almost every issue of almost 
every banking publication will be found 
the words “new business.” Bankers 
large and small must be reading these 
articles. Whenever you ask a banker 
if he has seen one of these stories he 
always says yes,—says it so quickly 
you almost doubt him, and then tells 
you he is doing practically that very 
thing right now in his own bank, or 
at least he plans to do it very soon, 
as soon as he can replace a lot of his 
clerks with more efficient ones, or when 
the strike is over or he moves into his 
new building which will be at least 
some time within the next five years 
or possibly ten. 

The average small banker will sit in 
his office or stand on his front doorstep 
and listen to the most excellent ideas 
for going after new business or in- 
creasing the business from his present 
customers and then turn away to pick 
up a copy of the Country Gentleman 
or the Literary Digest and spend the 
remainder of the day in agitated con- 
sideration of national problems. 

I do not guarantee that I would not 
do the same thing if I were a banker 
and had come to the position by the 
usual pathway of slow and _ painful 
elevation year after year. The heavy 
mantle of tradition, the congealing con- 
servatism of one of the oldest business- 
es in the world, the ever-present and 
multitudinous restraining influences, 
would make it impossible for me to 
take any other course of action, I sup- 
pose, or rather to avoid taking the 
usual course followed by tlie average 
small banker. 

But the average banker is today prid- 
ing himself on his progressiveness. He 
is the patentee, he believes, of “ser- 
vice.” He “offers” every facility to 
his customers. He claims his insti- 
tution is as enterprising as the large 
manufacturing organizations. 

But where is the manufacturing or- 
ganization today which does not plan 
its sales as definitely as it plans next 
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month’s purchases, next week’s payroll 
and all of its unforeseen expenses? I 
can remember the day when those man- 
afacturers who planned next week’s 
sales were considered pioneers, geniuses 
of sales efficiency, wonderful exemp- 
lars of the principle of scientific man- 
agement as applied to sales. 

Today sales quotas are the without- 
which-not of every manufacturing or- 
ganization. 

The banker knows this—knows it 
just as well as you or I. When you 
bring him your financial statement for 
the purpose of discussing a loan, he 
wouldn’t be very much alive to his own 
interests if he didn’t want to know 
about your sales and how you plan 
them. 

But when he looks at himself, why 
doesn’t he apply the same principle to 
the bank? If his deposits are today 
$1,500,000.00 he knows that one year 
from today they can be $1,000,000.00 
more than this or one-half as much or 
one-quarter as much, as he chooses. 

So I say again, how I wish I could 
get under the skin of the average man- 
aging bank officer and ask him to apply 
common business sense to the running 
of his sales department. For that’s 
what the new business department is, 
nothing more or less. 


A CASE IN POINT. 


Did you ever hear a conversation 
like the following: 


Innocent Bystander: “You have a fine 
bank here.” 

Interested Banker: “Yes, 1 think so.” 

Inn. By.: “What are your resources?” 

Int. Bk.: “$3,000,000.00.” 

Inn. By.: “What do you estimate they will 
be a year from now?” 

Int. Bk.: “Not any less than that.” 

Inn. By.: “Can’t I sell you an insurance 
policy to guarantee that they will be double 
that?” 

Int. Bk.: “Oh, no. We have everything we 
can use along that line. In fact, we have 
more good ideas here in the bank now than 
we know what to do with.” 

Inn. By.: “Isn’t that too bad?” 

Int. Bk.: “Oh, no. When we get ready 
for them we will use them.” 


Then the banker goes inside and 
spends the next half hour working over 
the latest “figures.” 
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Here’s another case: 


Innocent Bystander: “We're just starting 
a sales contest among the salesmen of our 
company to see which one of them can land 
the greatest amount of new business within 
the next three months. I should think that 
would be a good idea for you to follow in 
the banking business.” 

Interested Banker: “Well, we do practi- 
cally the same thing.” 


And then he forgets all about it. 


TRY THESE SUGGESTIONS, 


But if I could possibly be the man- 
aging officer of a bank without attain- 
ing to the position in the usual course 
and could come into it fresh from an- 
other sphere, here’s what I would do: 


PLAN NO. Il. 


I would call a meeting of depart- 
ment heads and officers for every morn- 
ing at 8:30. Every one to go directly 
to the directors’ room. I would be the 
chairman of the meeting. I would call 
the meeting to order at 8:35. I would 
have a regular program of business. I 
would have a big placard printed, post- 
ed on the walls, hung up above our 
heads and lying on the table before us, 
reading: “We Can Do It If We Want 
To.” 

I would open the meeting by saying: 
“The one big job for everybody in 
this bank is to increase our business. 
I want you to ask yourself this ques- 
tion, morning, noon and night,—‘how 
can I increase the business of this 
bank?’ Every morning when you 
come to this meeting I want somebody 
to present a new suggestion. If the 
suggestion possesses even a semblance 
of reasonableness it will be carried out 
so far as it is practical. It will be 
carried out if it takes the personal ef- 
fort of every individual at this meet- 
ing. If we fail to carry it out we will 
consider no new suggestions until we 
do carry it out. 

“I want everyone in this meeting to 
know that it is his particular business 
to sell this bank to its customers. 

“TI want everybody in this meeting 
who is dissatisfied in any way with his 
work, with his prospects, or with his 
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salary, to make it a point to see me in 
private at the first opportunity, with 
a full statement of his grievance. I 
am going to divide this meeting up into 
two factions, like ‘sides’ for a baseball 
game, and the motto of one side is 
going to be ‘The Bank’s All Right,’ and 
the motto of the other side is going 
to be ‘The Bank’s All Wrong.’ 

“T want the members of this meet- 
ing to consider that the bank is on 
trial—a mock trial, if you please, and 
it is strictly up to them to acquit or 
convict the prisoner.” 


PLAN NO. 2. 


I would appoint a committee of three 
or four selected from the officers and 
department heads of the bank and I 
would meet with them once a week. 
They should be known as the ‘“Educa- 
tional Committee.”” I would ask them 
to consider how every member of the 
bank force might be provided with the 
means of education for better qualify- 
ing himself to fill his position. It would 
be the duty of this committee to make 
recommendations for special courses of 
study, like chapters of the A. I. B., 
systematic reading, courses in personal 
efficiency, business training, account- 
ancy, and the like. 


PLAN NO. 3. 


I would hold an evening meeting 
of the whole bank force at least once 
a month—a dinner meeting, and I 
would invite to this meeting a speaker 
of local or national reputation, who- 
ever might be available, to address my 
employees upon some subject of timely 
interest or of banking. I would use 
the occasion to talk to them myself, 
commending them for the month’s work 
and telling them everything I could 
about the bank, such as the latest figures 
on accounts, deposits, earnings and ad- 
vertising plans. I would take them 
into my confidence to the very limit 
and make them feel that there wasn’t 
anything about the bank which they 
could not know if they wanted to. 


PLAN NO. 4. 


I would organize a sales force at 
once, ever: /f this sales force consisted 


of no more than one individual. This 
man would be trained to call on pros- 
pects and tell the bank’s story in a 
dignified and effective way. If the 
sales force consisted of but one mem- 
ber, I would select an understudy for 
him and train this man along the same 
lines. 
PLAN NO. 56. 


I would start a new business de- 
partment. I don’t mean I would build 
a new office and man it with a force 
of people, fresh-hired for the purpose. 
I mean, however, that I would pick out 
from my present force the most promis- 
ing member, preferably a young man, 
but it might be a girl, who possessed 
enterprise and initiative and _ vision 
enough to grasp the idea of selling the 
bank’s service to the public. I would 
relieve this person of a portion of his 
present duties and make it possible for 
him to compile a “central card file,” 
or list of present customers and de- 
sirable prospects for all the bank’s 
facilities. I would coach this: man, or 
woman, in the writing of business let- 
ters, meeting customers, and in develop- 
ing ideas for increasing business and 
laying out campaigns. In other words. 
I would lay the foundation for a 
“sales department” and appropriate 
sufficient money for the purpose to en- 
able it to grow, with my help, into a 
business-getting agency for the bank. 
WHAT THE BANKING BUSINESS NEEDS. 

Does this seem too much? Does this 
seem above the ability of the average 
country banker? Does this seem too 
much to expect from a bank whose 
business at present is growing by sheer 
force of the impetus imparted to it by 
the growing concerns around it? 

How much longer is the average 
country banker going to deafen his 
ears to opportunity’s knock? 

A New York banker invented the 
idea that a bank can sell its service. It 
was a grand idea,—as every country 
banker discovers when he starts to put 
it into practice. 


Just see what it means! It means 


the selection of a sales quota or goal 
for next year. 


It means that your 
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bank can become just as large as you 
think you would like to have it. 

Isn’t that a big idea? 

I tell you the banking business needs 
men who can come into it from the 
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outside, blessed with ignorance of the 
traditions of the elders, and fired by 
that holy enthusiasm which has inspired 
the builders of business in almost every 
other field of human endeavor. 


ay 


The Financial Situation of Roumania 
By Nicholas Petrescu, Ph.D. 


, I \HOUGH hampered by an intol- 
erable currency situation and 
harassed by the international 

troubles of Southeastern Europe, the 

economic condition of Roumania to-day 
is more favorable than that of other 

European countries. Notwithstanding 

surface disturbance of her financial sit- 

uation, the natural resources of the 
country are a guarantee for the future. 

It is interesting to quote in this con- 
nection the words of an impartial ob- 
server, Louis E. Van Norman, the 

United States Trade Commissioner for 

Southeastern Europe, who visited the 

country a few months ago: 


“Measured in terms of agricultural and 
mineral resources, new Roumania will be 
the richest country of its size in the world. 
The development of the vast natural re- 
sources of the country and the conversion 
of the crude staples into the finished 
products of the world’s commerce, await 
the advent of American capital and Amer- 
ican expert technical advice.”* 


NATURAL RESOURCES 


The finances of Roumania have been 
affected not only by unprecedented war 
expenditures, but also by economic 
losses inflicted during the invasion. 
Roumania’s war expenditures amounted 
to one and a half billion dollars, while 
her economic losses exceed three billion 
dollars. In the war expenditures are 





*Report of Louis E. Van Norman, Trade 
Commissioner for the Department of Com- 
merece for Southeastern Europe, August 14. 
1910. 





included the public debt (5,267,925.000 
lei up to October 31, 1918), and the 
further expenditures necessitated by the 
military campaigns in Hungary and on 
the Russian front since the signing of 
the armistice. Under losses caused by 
the invasion are included the destruc- 
tion of the petroleum industry, the wan- 
ton plunder of machinery and livestock, 
the confiscation of crops and the mate- 
rial damages of property. Thus the 
total losses in money and property suf- 
fered by Roumania from her entry into 
the war, (August, 1916) up to the pres- 
ent day amount to about five billion 
dollars. 

In spite of these enormous losses 
Roumania is redressing her financial 
situation more quickly than any other 
European country. Her speedy recov- 
ery is chiefly due to her natural wealth 
and to her territorial acquisitions. 

Roumania’s natural wealth consists 
of agricultural products and mineral 
deposits. Of the exported goods in 
1914, eighty-five per cent, were cereals 
and petroleum. 

The new territories acquired by Rou- 
mania are about the size of the old 
Kingdom with a population of over 
seven millions. The province of Tran- 
sylvania is especially rich in mineral 
deposits (iron, coal, ete.), the prov- 
inces of Banat and Bessarabia have a 
soil as fertile as the Roumanian plains, 
and the province of Bukovina has ex- 
tensive forests and a prosperous lum- 
ber industry. With the acquisition of 
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these rich territories Roumania’s nat- 
ural resources have at least doubled. 

Before the war Roumania’s trade fig- 
ure exceeded that of the four Balkan 
states (Serbia, Bulgaria, Greece, and 
Montenegro) put together. Recent fig- 
ures for the entire Kingdom of Rou- 
mania are not available, but we ob- 
tain an insight into the economic pos- 
sibilities of the country in considering 
the fact that Roumania’s trade figure 
without the new territories amounted in 
1913 to $129,446,000 for exports and 
$113.872,000 for imports. 

With her natural resources doubled, 
Roumania is bound to recuperate her 
finances, however disorganized these 
may be at present. Her banking facil- 
ities, though not wholly adequate to the 
new business conditions, are improving 
every day. Additional banks are being 
founded throughout the country, and the 
new territories, especially those which 
belonged to the former Austro-Hun- 
garian Empire, have already a devel- 
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The National Bank of Roumania, Bucharest 


oped banking system. The main prob- 
lem of Roumania’s finances is not only 
the acquisition of foreign credit and 
capital, but also the organization of a 
sound financing system directed to the 
economic education of the people at 
large. With this purpose in view, the 
existing financial institutions of Rou- 
mania have begun, as will be seen here- 
after, the great work of economic and 
financial reconstruction of the country. 


THE NATIONAL BANK OF ROUMANIA 


The most important financial insti- 
tution of Roumania is “The National 
Bank of Roumania” (Banca Nationala 
a Romania), in Bucharest. Though a 
private institution, the National Bank 
has the privilege of issuing bank notes. 
Its statutes are similar to those of the 
Banque de France. The Government 
exercises control over its administra- 
tion through representatives in the 
board of directors. The main business 
of the bank is the discounting of com- 
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mercial bills at a rate which varies ac- 
cording to the situation of the money 
market. The general policy of the Na- 
tional Bank has always been conserva- 
tive and in accordance with the princi- 
ples of a state institution. However, 
many business enterprises in the last 
thirty years in Roumania have been 
financed and promoted by the National 
Bank. 

The services rendered by the Na- 
tional Bank during the war are worth 
mentioning. Through the intermediary 
of its branches over the whole country 
internal loans have been raised and the 
functioning of other private banks en- 
couraged, ‘Thanks to its services, the 
Roumanian Treasury has been able to 
adjust domestic financial problems. 
During the invasion of the country the 
National Bank moved its seat to Jassy, 
following the Government. The gold 
reserve was deposited in Moscow as a 
measure of precaution, but when the 
Bolsheviki came into power it was re- 
moved from there. Rumors had circu- 
lated at that time that the gold had been 
confiscated by the agents of Lenin. 

On May 31, 1919, the Bank of Rou- 
mania had a gold reserve of 964,533,- 
254 lei (francs) and 2,883,236,376 lei 
in notes.* Comparing these figures with 
those of state institutions in other Eu- 
ropean countries, we realize the favor- 
able situation of the National Bank of 
Roumania. Thus the National Bank of 
Belgium had on June 19, 1919, notes in 
circulation amounting to 4,699,757,000 
francs against a gold reserve of 
265.785,000 frances. Again, the Banque 
de France had on September 11, 1919, 
notes in circulation amounting to 
35,681,670,260 francs against a metal- 
lic stock (gold and silver) of 5,8§7,- 
600,957 francs. 

The accompanying table contains the 
balance of the National Bank of Rou- 
mania on May 24, 1919:** 


*A Roumanian leu is equivalent to the 
French franc; that is, 19.3 cents. 

**For these figures I am indebted to 
the booklet “Reconstruction in Roumania,” 
issued by the American-Roumanian Cham- 
ber of Commerce in New _ York and _pre- 
pared by C. C. Orghidan, Chairman of the 
Roumanian Government Commission in the 
United States. 
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Assets Lei 
Ce MD: bik ccacckscaeices's 954,533,254 
Silver and other specie........ 187,760 
Notes of the General Rouma- 
II hwnd 3s ca caee seen 99,169,086 
Acceptances eer ee ee ee 110,992,723 
Roumanian State Loan (1901).. 8,042,556 


Loan on current account against 

Treasury gold bonds (1914 

ke: Per ee ree 1,584,725,350 
Loans against Government bonds 43,040,224 
Loan against Treasury bonds 

PRED Se wctardekseecesteose 421,929,305 
Cash loan secured by industrial 

and agricultural enterprises. . 7,703,867 
Bonds against capital of bank.. 11,997,418 
Bonds issued against reserve 

DUNE biscavoncatvsabrawnne 32,645,277 
Bonds issued against amortiza- 

tion of real estate, personal 

PPOPSTEY, CBC. 2. cvccccocccses 
PME i nxebeuvassaoenens 
Personal property and printing 


3,813,181 
6,726,337 











WRI cesar sdivieyesstense 1,110,957 
Administrative expenses ...... 2,560,673 
Current accounts ....<......0. 325,442,341 
PE NEE coches besedsivacs 16,734,342 
BE ko carve cadeiathuen 127,958,905 

I a rare 3,759,259,752 

Liabilities 

Capital and reserve........... 64,491,384 
Amortization of real estate..... 7,712,574 
Bank notes in circulation... ...2,830,983,505 
oe OE re Prete 1,915,762 
Current accounts ............. 409,804,462 
re 444,352,065 

ed Seba hetsavvtadiadaed 3,759,259,752 


OTHER PRIVATE BANKS 


Besides the National Bank there are 
several private banks in Roumania, with 
capital varying between five and sixty 
million lei. The most important are: 
the General Roumanian Bank, Bank of 
Roumanian Credit, Discount Bank, 
Franco-Roumanian Bank, Peasant 
Bank, Agricultural Bank, Commercial 
Bark. Bank of Jassy, Bank of Mar- 
morosch, Blank & Co., Bank of the 
Peasant Households, the Roumanian 
Bank of Commerce and Industry, ete. 
All these banks, with the exception of 
the Bank of Jassy, are situated in 
Bucharest. 

The banks existing in the territories 
acquired from the former Austro-Hun- 
garian and Russian Empires are un- 
dergoing radical changes on account of 
the adjustment necessitated by the in- 
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troduction of Roumanian currency, 
Their statutes are also in course of 
transformation. The banks in_ the 
province of Transylvania are especially 
prosperous, because the people of that 
part of the country are thrifty by tra- 
dition and necessity. Under the con- 
stant persecution of the Hungarians the 
Roumanians of Transylvania have de- 
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veloped the spirit of economic solidar- 
ity as a means of national self-defense. 
The most important financial institu- 
tion in Transylvania is the Bank AI- 
bina. 


POPULAR BANKS AND AGRARIAN co- 
OPERATIVE SOCIETIES 


One of the most interesting features 
in the financjal conditions of Roumania 
is to be found in the so-called “Popular 
Banks” and “Agrarian Co-operative 
Societies” which are established over 
the whole country for the economic con- 


venience of the rural population. ‘These 
banks are situated in every village and 
are conducted by the local population 
and with the support of a central in- 
stitution in every district. The su- 
preme control over the whole system of 
popular banks is exercised by the “Cen- 
tral House of Popular Banks and Co- 
operative Societies” in Bucharest. The 
capital of such banks is subscribed by 
the local populations. Every peasant 
member pays a certain amount in the 
beginning and then continues to sub- 
scribe in annual installments, for which 
he receives dividends varying between 
six and ten per cent. The amount of 
capital subscribed must not exceed 
5,000 lei. This measure has been taken 
in order to ward off the influx of large 
‘apita] and thereby to maintain the pop- 
ular character of the banks unimpaired. 
There is, however, no limit to the 
amount of deposits. 

The advantage derived from the 
banks by members is personal credit at 
a low rate of interest. Moreover, the 
popular banks engage in all business 
relating to farms (lease contracts, mort- 
gages, etc.). 

In 1906 there were two thousand 
popular banks with a total capital of 
20,000,000 lei; in 1916 there were four 
thousand, with a _ total capital of 
300,000,000 lei. These figures include 
only the popular banks in the Kingdom 
of Roumania proper. In the provinces 
Transylvania, Banat, Bukovina, and 
Bessarabia there are also a great num- 
ber of such institutions. 

The popular banks in Roumania 
have plaved a decisive rOle in the eco- 
nomic education of the people. In a 
country with a rural population in the 
majority (seventy-five per cent), the 
establishment of such banks was dic- 
tated not only bv financial motives but 
also by a need of educating the great 
masses of people to a better under- 
standing of the economic conditions of 
modern societv. As a matter of fact. 
the popular banks and the agricultural 
co-operatives have inculeated the spirit 
of thrift in the Roumanian peasant. 
From a helpless victim of money-lend- 
ers and the all-powerful landlord who 























took from him his earnings and his 
land in former times, the Roumanian 
peasant to-day has grown, thanks to 
the co-operative system, into a self- 
conscious member of the productive 
forces of the country. The new Land 
bill, whereby the large estates are ex- 
propriated by the Government for the 
benefit of the peasants, will develop 
the business activities of the popular 
banks much more than had been pos- 
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THE CURRENCY SITUATION 


Roumania is not the only European 
country suffering from the pressure of 
en abnormal rate of exchange. Al- 
though the Roumanian leu is much 
nearer to the English pound, the French 
franc, and the Italian lira than to the 
American dollar, yet this fact does not 
specially ameliorate the situation, for 
Great Britain, France, and Italy have 






sible hitherto. For practically all 
peasants will become landholders, and 
their financial needs will grow in pro- 
portion to their economic prosperity. 
The social and financial function of 
the popular banks in Roumania will 
present in the near future an analogous 
aspect with that resulting from the 
banking system created in the United 
States by the Federal farm loan act, 
reaching into the rural districts and 
operating on terms suited to the needs 
of farm owners. 





little to sell to Roumania at present on 
account of the disorganization of their 
own industries. On the other hand, 
Roumania has little to sell to those 
countries, since her agricultural and in- 
dustrial products ordinarily available 
for export are at present not sufficient 
to influence the trade balance and the 
currency situation of the country. These 
conditions will continue for at least one 
year longer, provided the political sit- 
uation in Southeastern Europe will not 
require fresh military intervention and 
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provided also that future crops will be 
abundant enough to enable an export of 
agricultural products equal to pre-war 
figures, 


THE UNITED STATES AND ROUMANIA 


The United States is the only coun- 
try where Roumania can find the manu- 
factured articles greatly needed for her 
agriculture, industries, and domestic 
necessities. Yet the difference of ex- 
change (one leu is at present worth 
only about six cents) is so great that 
the purchase of goods in this country 
becomes very difficult. The granting of 
credits would be the only solution. The 
American exporter is, however, reluc- 
tant about trading on such a basis as 
long as he receives no encouragement 
from the large financial institutions of 
his country. The indifference on the 
part of the American financiers is due 
to the fact that Roumania’s foreign 
trade possibilities are not known. The 
sending of commercial agents to Rou- 
mania would greatly contribute to an 
economic rapprochement between the 
two countries. The Roumanian market 
offers more opportunities than any 
other European market. 

An efficacious method of credits has 
been introduced in Roumania lately by 
British exporters. It consists in sell- 
ing the goods on policies payable at a 
date when the currency situation of the 
country reaches a normal stage. The 
rate of interest on such credits vary 
between six and ten per cent. Thanks 
to this measure, the British manufac- 
turers have secured a solid place in the 
Roumanian market. 

The American exporter could well 
afford to grant credits to Roumanian 
traders along the same lines. The ef- 
fect of such an action would be the es- 


tablishment of a sound economic policy 
between the two countries. It is true 
that at present the United States finds 
many foreign markets in which to dis- 
pose of its manufactured goods, so that 
Roumania may not appeal to the aver- 
age trader. However, this state of af- 
fairs will not last a very long time. 
France, Italy, Belgium, or even Ger- 
many, will soon redress their indus- 
tries. In that case their need of manu- 
factured goods will be satisfied with 
the domestic production, and their mar- 
ket will thus no more demand the im- 
port of American goods. On the other 
hand, Roumania’s demand for manu- 
factured articles will be lasting, for the 
very reason that her industries are few 
and her chief source of production lies. 
in agriculture. 

The fact which I wish to bring home 
to the American business man is that 
if he neglects the Roumanian market 
at present he will find no other op- 
portunity of gaining a foothold in it 
later. For other industrial countries 
will naturally drift toward it. German 
exporters are longing to regain their 
pre-war trade with Roumania. In 
spite of the reluctance which the Rou- 
manian public might feel toward a new 
invasion of German manufactured 
goods, there would be no material rea- 
son for opposing it. 

In short, the United States could 
help Roumania at present by granting 
her credits for the purchase of Ameri- 
can manufactured goods necessary for 
the economic reconstruction of the 
country. In doing this the United 
States would secure a lasting place in 
the Roumanian market, which fact 
would be a more valuable asset than the 
ephemeral opportunities offered by 
other European markets at present. 
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HE highest character of service 

extending to all parts of the 
world, is placed at the disposal of 
our customers. We are amply 
equipped to handle your banking 
transactions, and offer our service to 
you in the assurance that it can be 
utilized in a thoroughly acceptable 


and efficient manner. 
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FRED T. LEY & Co., INC. 


BANK BUILDING DEPARTMENT 
19 West Forty-rourtu Street 


NEW YORK 


We have a Special Service for Bankers 
who are considering building or re- 
modeling and it is devised for the 
purpose of assisting them in making 
their decisions regarding any con- 
templated changes in banking quarters. 











DETACH AND MAIL TO 


FRED T. LEY & CO., INC. 
Bank Building Department 
19 West Forty-fourth St., New York 


Without any obligation whatever, please give us in- 
formation about your “Special Service for Bankers.” 
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Banking and Commercial Law 


Important Decisions of Current Interest Handed Down by State and Federal Courts 
Upon Questions of the Law of Banking and Negotiabie Instruments. 


Collection of Out-of-Town 
Checks 


Richardson Grain Separator Company v. 
East Hennepin State Bank, Supreme 
Court of Minnesota. 174 
N. W. Rep. 415. 


The payee of a check, drawn on a 
Chicago bank, deposited it for collec- 
tion in a bank located in one of the sub- 
urbs of Minneapolis. This bank had 
no Chicago correspondent and the payee 
of the check was aware of that fact. 
The bank forwarded the check to a 
bank in Mankato, Minn., and the latter 
sent it to its correspondent in Chicago, 
which duly made presentment for pay- 
ment. But the drawee bank had closed 
its doors one hour before the present- 
ment was made and the check was not 
paid. The drawer had sufficient funds 
on deposit and the check would have 
been paid if it had been presented be- 
fore the bank closed. It appeared that 
it was customary for outlying Minneap- 
olis banks to forward Chicago checks 
for collection through central Minne- 
apolis banks. But it also appeared 
that, if this method had been employed, 
the check would still not have reached 
the drawee before its failure. It was 
held that the bank, in which the check 
was deposited, was not guilty of negli- 
gence in handling the collection as it 
did, and that it was not liable to the 
payee. 


OPINION 


Action by the Richardson Grain Sep- 
arator Company against the East 
Hennepin State Bank. Judgment for 
defendant, and plaintiff appeals. Af- 
firmed. 

HALLAM, J. This action is brought 
against defendant bank to recover dam- 
ages for delay in presentment of a check 
for payment. The court found that de- 
fendant exercised due diligence in han- 


dling the check and gave judgment for 
defendant. The question on this ap- 
peal is: Does the evidence sustain this 
finding? 

The check was drawn by a Chicago 
firm on a Chicago bank, and in favor of 
plaintiff, a Minneapolis corporation. 
Plaintiff received the check at Minne- 
apolis by mail June 25, 1917. The 
same day plaintiff mailed the check to 
defendant, a small “outlying bank” in 
Minneapolis, as the court found, for 
“collection and credit.”” Defendant re- 
ceived it on the morning of the 26th. 
Defendant “undertook its collection,” 
and on the same day mailed it to the 
First National Bank of Mankato for 
collection. It arrived there June 27th. 
The same day the Mankato bank mailed 
it to the First National Bank of Chi- 
cago for collection. That bank re- 
ceived it June 28th and presented it for 
payment June 29th. At an earlier hour 
on that day the drawee bank closed its 
doors. The drawer of the check had 
funds in the bank, and had the check 
been presented a day earlier it would 
have been paid. 

Had the defendant had a Chicago 
correspondent, it might have forwarded 
the check direct to Chicago on June 
26th and thus saved a day. But it did 
not have a Chicago correspondent. 
Plaintiff knew that fact. Mr. Thorbus, 
plaintiff's president and sole manager, 
was also vice president and a director 
of defendant bank, and had been its 
president. The usual method of col- 
lecting Chicago checks, by a Minneap- 
olis bank without a Chicago correspond- 
ent, was through the medium of a bank 
that had a Chicago correspondent. The 
Mankato bank was such a bank. There 
were a number of such banks in Minne- 
apolis. The Northwestern National 
was one such. Defendant “cleared”’ its 
local checks through this bank. Had it 
sent this check by special messenger to 
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the Northwestern National before 3 p. 
m., June 26th, the check would have 
been forwarded to Chicago on that day 
and a day saved. But there is evidence 
that it was not usual banking custom to 
do this. The usual custom, when an 
outlying bank in Minneapolis desired to 
employ a central bank to collect out of 
town checks, was to transmit them to 
the central bank by messenger on the 
morning of the day following their re- 
ceipt. It is apparent, therefore, that if 
this check had been handled through 
the Northwestern National Bank of 
Minneapolis, and in the usual way of 
handling checks through central Minne- 
apolis banks, it would not have arrived 
in Chicago any earlier than it in fact 
did. 

The Negotiable Instruments Act does 
not help us. It prescribes the duty of 
the holder of a check (G. S. 1913, 
§§5998, 6005), but not the duty of a 
collecting bank. The rules applicable 
in the two cases are not necessarily the 
same. Morse on Banking, § 238. 

A check is intended for payment and 
not for general circulation. Gifford v. 
Hardell, 88 Wis. 538, 60 N. W. 1064, 
43 Am. St. Rep. 925; Parker v. Red- 
dick, 65 Miss. 242, 3 South. 575, 7 Am. 
St. Rep. 646; Fegley v. McDonald, 89 
Pa. 128; Gordon v. Levine, 194 Mass. 
418, 80 N. E. 505, 10 L. R. A. (N. S.) 
1153, 120 Am St. Rep. 565, 10 Ann. 
Cas. 1119. When a bank receives a 
check for collection it must use due dili- 
igence in presenting it for payment. If 
drawn on a bank in another city it must 
forward it for collection within a rea- 
sonable time. Some authorities state 
that to present or forward it for pre- 
sentment on the day following its re- 
ceipt is, as a matter of law, due dili- 
gence. Morse on Banking, § 238; Mar- 
tin v. Home Bank, 30 App. Div. 498, 
52 N. Y. Supp. 464. This rule has the 
virtue of certainty, but we doubt the 
advisability of adopting this arbitrary 
standard. Whether this ‘s due diligence 
is a question of fact rather than of law. 
It appears to be the practice of the 
Minnesota banks here concerned, in for- 
warding out of town checks by mail, to 
forward them on the same day they are 
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received. See, also, Morse on Banking, 
§ 242, 

When a bank receives an out of town 
check for collection, it must forward it 
tor presentment by a reasonably direct 
and not a circuitous route. See 8 Cor- 
pus Juris, 542; Gregg & Co. v. Beane, 
69 Vt. 22, 37 Atl. 248; First National 
Bank vy. Miller, 43 Neb. 791, 62 N. W. 
195. The usual commercial route is 
sufficient. Sublette Exchange Bank v. 
Fitzgerald, 168 Ill. App. 240. When 
the holder of a check utilizes the agency 
of a bank to make his collections, he 
may expect the customary speed of 
banks and no more. See Plover Sav- 
ings Bank v. Moodie, 135 Iowa, 685, 
110 N. W. 29, 113 N. W. 476. And 
when he employs, for the purpose of 
collecting a Chicago check, an outlying 
bank known by him to have no Chicago 
correspondent, he has a right to expect 
only the customary speed of banks sim- 
ilarly situated. 

Complaint is made that this check 
was forwarded by a circuitous route. If 
time had been lost by the relaying of 
this check through Mankato, we should 
hesitate to hold that such conduct was 
due diligence. But as above indicated 
no time was lost, by this method. The 
use of an improper method entails no 
liability if no damage is done. First 
National Pank v. Buckhannon Bank, 80 
Md. 475, 31 Atl. 302, 27 L. R. A. 332. 

Plaintiff relies somewhat on a con- 
versation alleged to have taken place 
before the organization of defendant 
bank between Mr. Thorbus, who was 
then its prospective president, and Mr. 
Preus, its prospective vice president, in 
which the desirability of a Chicago ac- 
count was discussed and in which Mr. 
Preus is alleged to have said that it was 
not necessary to have a Chicago corre- 
spondent to collect Chicago checks, but 
that such checks could be “shot over” to 
a central Minneapolis bank and gotten 
into Chicago just as quickly as though 
sent to a correspondent bank in Chi- 
cago. We do not attach as much impor- 
tance to this conversation as does plain- 
tiff. There is no suggestion that in 
this conversation Mr. Thorbus was in 
any sense acting for plaintiff. As a 
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prospective officer of the bank he was 
discussing with a prospective fellow of- 
ficer matters.of policy in connection 
with the management of the bank. 
There was neither contract, representa- 
tion, nor estoppel, as far as plaintiff 
was concerned. 

The method employed by the bank 
was found by the court to be reason- 
able. We think this finding is sus- 
tained. In the absence of special ar- 
rangement the use of this method was 
sufficient. No special arrangement was 
made. 

Order affirmed. 


& 


Dividends on Stock Pledged to 
Bank 


First National Bank of Waterloo v. Ex- 
change National Bank of Seneca, 
New York Court of Appeals, 

123 N. E. Rep. 368. 


Where stock is pledged to a bank and 
dividends are declared on the stock, it 
is the right and duty of the bank to 
collect the dividends and apply them 
to the reduction of the indebtedness for 
which the stock was pledged. 


OPINION 


Appeal from Supreme Court, Appel- 
late Division, Fourth Department. 

Action by the First National Bank of 
Waterloo against the Exchange Na- 
tional Bank of Seneca Falls and an- 
other, as trustee in bankruptcy of 
Francis Bacon. From a judgment of 
the Appellate Division (179 App. Div. 
22, 164 N. Y. Supp. 1092), unani- 
mously affirming a judgment at Special 
Term for plaintiff (179 App. Div. 22, 
153 N. Y. Supp. 818), defendants ap- 
peal. Judgment modified, and as modi- 
fied affirmed. 

PER CURIAM. Several of the 
questions sought to be raised by the 
appellants are conclusively settled by 
the unanimous affirmance by the Appel- 
late Division of the judgment of the 
Special Term. A careful consideration 
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of the other questions argued fails to 
disclose any substantial error which 
would justify the reversal of the judg- 
ment. There is, however, one error in 
the form of the judgment which neces- 
sitates a modification of it. 

It appears that from October 1, 
1908, to April 1, 1915, the First Na- 
tional Bank of Waterloo has declared 
on the stock pledged to it 14 dividends 
of 2% per cent each, making a total of 
$4,427.50, and in the thirteenth subdi- 
vision of the judgment it is provided 
that the purchaser or purchasers of 
such stock upon the sale directed to be 
made shall be entitled to all the divi- 
dends which have been declared upon 
said stocks or any of them and which 
remain unpaid, together with any divi- 
dends which may be declared and re- 
main unpaid prior to such sale. This 
is contrary to the general rule. It is 
well settled that, under circumstances 
similar to those here established, it is 
the right and duty of the pledgee of 
stock to collect the dividends declared 
thereon and apply them towards re- 
duction of the indebtedness for which 
the stock is held as security. This rule 
was reiterated recently by this court. 
See Brightson v. Claflin, 225 N. Y. 469, 
122 N. E. 458, and authorities there 
cited. The dividends declared upon the 
stock of the plaintiff remain in its pos- 
session and are not subject of a sale, 
but should be applied. prior to the 
sale. in reduction of the indebtedness 
found due. If at the time of the sale 
a dividend has been declared on the 
stock which has not become pavable, 
then as to that dividend the purchaser 
of the stock would take it. 

The judgment should therefore be 
modified by striking out the thirteenth 
subdivision and inserting in place there- 
of the following: That the plaintiff, 
prior to the sale of the stocks ordered 
to be sold, apply on the amount found 
due it all dividends which have been 
declared on said stocks or any of them 
and which are due and remain unpaid 
at the date of sale, together with the 
interest on such dividends from the en- 
try of judgment on the remittitur of 
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this court to said sale, and the pur- 
chaser of the certificates of stock issued 
by the First National Bank of Water- 
loo is required to surrender said cer- 
tificates to the plaintiff and have issued 
in the place thereof certificates repre- 
senting 12614 shares of the present 
capital stock of the plaintiff; and the 
judgment, as thus modified, should be 
affirmed, with costs. 


co 


Bank Purchasing Bill of Lading 
Not Liable for Detect of 
Shipment 


Terre Haute Nat. Bank. v. Horne-Andrews 
Commission Company, Court of Ap- 
peals of Georgia. 101 
S. E. Rep. 6. 


A commission merchant purchased a 
carload of corn from a dealer in Terre 
Haute, Ind. The dealer drew a draft 
for the purchase price on the commis- 
sion merchant, payable to a bank at 
Terre Haute and sold it to the bank. A 
bill of lading was issued ¢» the bank, 
which the bank sent along with the 
draft to another bank at the place 
where the commission merchant was lo- 
cated. The merchant was obliged to 
pay the draft without the opportunity 
of inspecting the corn and afterwards 
found out that the corn was unfit for 
and valueless. In the meantime 
the dealer had become insolvent and the 
merchant sought to hold the Terre 
Haute bank liable for the amount of the 
draft. It was held that, in such cir- 
cumstances, a bank does not warrant 
the quality of the shipment against 
which the draft is drawn and that the 
bank could not be held liable. 


use 


OPINION 


LUKE, J. Horne-Andrews Commis- 
sion Company, a corporation of Bald- 
win County, Ga., brought suit by 
attachment against Terre Haute Na- 
tional Bank, a resident of the State of 
Indiana. The petition was in two 
counts. 
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The first count of the petition al- 
leged: 


(1) On or about February 18, 1918, 
plaintiff purchased from the Prater- 
Motticr Company of Terre Haute, Ind., 
one car of yellow ear corn at 1.8814 a 
bushel f. 0. b. cars at Milledgeville, Ga. 

(2) The total amount of the pur- 
chase money was $1,447.05, for which 
sum said Prater-Mottier Company on 
February 19, 1918, drew a draft on 
plaintiff, payable to the order of Terre 
Haute National Bank, at Terre Haute, 
Ind., and attached said draft to a bill 
of lading covering said car of corn. 

(3) Upon the arrival of said draft 
and bill of lading at the first National 
Bank of Milledgeville, Ga., for collec- 
tion, the same was duly presented to 
plaintiff, and plaintiff, without having 
the privilege or opportunity of inspect- 
ing said corn, paid said draft to the 
First National Bank of Milledgeville, 
Ga. 

(4) Immediately thereafter the said 
ear of corn was delivered to plaintiff 
at its warehouse in the city of Milledge- 
ville, Ga., and upon inspection it was 
ascertained that said corn was damp 
and hot and rotting, and utterly unfit 
for use of man or beast, and utterly 
valueless, and plaintiff received no con- 
sideration whatever for its payment of 
the amount hereinbefore set out, to wit, 
$1,447.05. 

(5) Under plaintiff's contract said 
corn was to be delivered to it in Mil- 
ledgeville, Ga., and under the terms of 
said contract the delivery thereof to the 
common carrier in Terre Haute, Ind., 
was not a delivery to it. 

(6) The bill of lading was issued by 
the Louisville & Nashville Railroad 
Company at Evansville, Ind., to the 
Terre Haute National Bank of Terre 
Haute, Ind., and therefore at the time 
said corn was delivered to said carrier 
for shipment to Milledgeville, Ga., said 
Terre Haute National Bank was the 
owner of said corn, and assumed, by 
virtue of its contract with said Prater- 
Mottier Company, the obligation of 
said company to deliver the corn in 
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mercantile condition to 
Milledgeville, Ga. 

(7) The draft for the purchase 
money of said corn, accompanying said 
bill of lading, was drawn, payable to 
said Terre Haute National Bank, and 
was delivered to said bank, not for col- 
lection only, but in consideration of the 
actual sale of the corn to said Terre 
Haute National Bank. 

(8) Pending the arrival of said corn 
in Milledgeville, the said Prater-Mot- 
tier Company went into the hands of 
a receiver. 

(9) Plaintiff therefore avers that 
there has been a total failure of con- 
sideration under the contract, and that 
it has received no consideration what- 
ever for the $1,447.05 paid as herein- 
before set out, and that for the reasons 
hereinbefore stated the said Terre 
Haute National Bank is liable to plain- 
tiff in the full sum of $1,447.05, besides 
interest at 7 per cent. per annum from 
February 18, 1918. 

(10) On March 9, 1918, after the 
plaintiff ascertained that said corn was 
utterly valueless, it sued out an attach- 
ment, returnable to the superior court 
of Baldwin county, Ga., making the 
affidavit and executing the bond re- 
quired by the laws of said state, and 
caused said attachment to be levied by 
garnishment, summons of which was 
dulv served upon the First National 
Bank of Milledgeville, Ga. 

(11) Under said summons of ‘garn- 
ishment the said First National Bank 
of Milledgeville, Ga., is holding in its 
possession the sum of $997.31, and it 
will answer that it hold said sum of 
money under said summons of garnish- 
ment at the July term, 1918, of the su- 
perior court of said county. 

The second count repeats the allega- 
tions of paragraphs 1, 2, 3, and 4, and 
alleges: 

(5) At the time of the delivery of 
said corn by said Prater-Mottier Com- 
pany at Evansville, Ind., the point of 
shipment, it transferred to the Terre 
Haute National Bank of Terre Haute, 
Ind., the bill of lading from said carrier 


plaintiff at 


for the corn shipped by it, and at the 
same time gave to said bank a draft 
drawn by it for the purchase money 
thereof under the terms of its contract 
with plaintiff, to wit, $1,447.05, pay- 
able to the order of said bank. 

(6) Therefore the said Terre Haute 
National Bank became the purchaser of 
said corn before its shipment from 
Evansville, Ind., and before its delivery 
to plaintiff. 

(7) Therefore said plaintiff was not 
liable to said Terre Haute National 
Bank on said bill of lading or on said 
draft in any sum whatever, because said 
corn, as hereinbefore set out, was ut- 
terly valueless. 

(8) Plaintiff is entitled to recover 
from said Terre Haute National Bank 
the full amount of said purchase 
money, for the reason that it paid said 
draft, relying in good faith upon the 
shipment by said Terre Haute National 
Bank of mercantile corn, and, the bill 
of lading being accompanied with a 
sight draft, it had neither the privilege 
nor the opportunity of examining said 
corn before said draft was presented 
for payment and actually paid by it. 


Paragraphs 9, 10, and 11 of the sec- 
ond count repeat the allegations of the 
corresponding paragraphs of the first 
count. Both counts of the petition con- 
cluded with the same prayer, to wit, 
for judgment in personam against 
Terre Haute National Bank for the 
sum sued for, $1,447.05, and for judg- 
ment in rem against the funds of said 
bank in the hands of the garnishee. 

The defendant demurred generally 
upon two grounds: (1) That neither 
the first nor the second count of the 
petition sets out a cause of action; (2) 
that “the court is without jurisdiction 
of the case of a national bank, which 
it appears this defendant is, for that it 
appears from the petition that the de- 
fendant is a national bank, and suit 
by attachment cannot be entertained by 
the superior court before a final judg- 
ment has been rendered against it, as 
it appears from the petition.” The 
court overruled the demurrer upon both 
grounds, and the defendant excepted. 
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The petition in neither of the counts 
pleads such cause of action as renders 
the defendant Terre Haute National 
Bank liable upon warranty of the 
goods purchased by the plaintiff from 
Prater-Mottier Company. No such re- 
lation between plaintiff and defendant 
has arisen simply upon the purchase of 
the draft and bill of lading by the de- 
fendant of the goods bought as will 
entitle the plaintiff to recover for a 
breach of duty imposed by law upon 
the seller of the goods. 

Judgment reversed. 


& 


Surety on Note Released by 
Bank’s Failure to Record 
Mortgage 


East Atlanta Bank v. Warren, Court of 
Appeals of Georgia, 98 S. E. Rep. 797 . 


The failure on the part of a bank 
to record a mortgage securing a note, 
will release one who signed the note as 
surety from liability, if the bank’s neg- 
lect in this regard increases the surety’s 
risk in any way. 


OPINION 


Error from Superior Court, De Kalb 
County; C. W. Smith, Judge. 

Action by the East Atlanta Bank 
against M. L. Warren and _ others. 
Judgment for defendants, and_plain- 
tiff brings error. Affirmed. 

BROYLES, P. J. The note sued 
upon was given as a renewal of a note 
past due. M. L. Warren was merely 
a surety on the note sued upon, and this 
fact was known to the plaintiff, the 
owner of the note. The note was ex- 
ecuted on August 31, 1915. On July 
6, 1915, the plaintiff took a mortgage, 
or loan deed, from the makers of the 
note, to secure the payment of another 
note due by them and also any other 
indebtedness the makers might owe the 
plaintiff. When this mortgage was 
given, the makers owed the plaintiff the 
debt for which the note sued upon was 
subsequently given. This mortgage was 


never recorded. The makers of the note 
went into bankruptcy. The plaintiff 
proved its claim in the bankrupt court, 
abandoned its mortgage, and made no 
effort to foreclose it. The surety testi- 
fied that one of the inducements held 
out to him by the plaintiff to sign the 
note sued upon was that the mortgage 
had been taken from the makers of the 
note to secure its payment. 

Under these circumstances, we think 
the failure of the owner of the note to 
record the mortgage increased the risk 
of the surety and discharged him. The 
real test is, not whether the note and 
the mortgage to secure it were given 
contemporaneously, but whether, under 
the facts stated, the failure to place the 
mortgage on record increased the 
surety’s risk. The fact that the makers 
of the mortgage refused to sign it until 
the mortgagee agreed not to record it 
would not prevent the surety from 
being released, he not being a party to 
the agreement and being in ignorance 
thereof at the time he was induced tosign 
the note sued upon. The surety did not 
contend that the note and the mortgage 
were executed contemporaneously, and 
there was no evidence that they were. 
The court therefore erred in instructing 
the jury that the surety did so contend, 
and in charging them, in substance, that 
it was for them to say whether or not 
the note and the mortgage were given 
contemporaneously. Under the above 
ruling, however, this error was harmless 
and does not require a new trial. 

The verdict was amply supported by 
the evidence, and the court did not err 
in refusing to grant a new trial. 

Judgment affirmed. : 


& 


National Bank Failure Liable 
on Contract of Guaranty 
Ellis v. Citizens’ National Bank of Portales, 


Supreme Court of New Mexico. 
183 Pac. Rep. 34. 


In the absence of an express grant of 
authority, a banking corporation, as a 
rule, has not the power to become the 
guarantor or surety of the obligation of 
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another person, or to lend its credit to 
any person. This general rule applies 
to national banks, as well as to other 
banks. 

In this case one of the customers of 
a national bank owed it money, which 
he was unable to pay. At the time the 
bank was in need of money, so some 
one representing the bank told the cus- 
tomer to go out and borrow the money. 
The bank gave him a letter guarantee- 
ing the repayment of the loan. With 
this letter in his possession, he succeed- 
ed in borrowing the amount of his 
indebtedness to the bank, which he 
promptly paid over to the bank. It was 
held that the bank, having received the 
benefit of the transaction, was re- 
sponsible on its contract of guaranty. 


OPINION 


Action by John Ellis and William I. 
Shriver, joint administrators of the 
estate of George Ellis, deceased, against 
the Citizens’ National Bank of Portales, 
New Mexico. Judgment for defendant 
dismissing the complaint and plaintiffs 
appeal. Reversed and remanded with 


direction to enter judgment for plain- 
tiffs. 

ROBERTS, J. Only a brief state- 
ment of the facts in this case will be 
necessary, in view of the full statement 
made in the case of Ellis v. Stone, 21 
N. M. 730, 158 Pac. 480, L. R. A. 
1916F, 1228. ‘That cause of action was 
instituted against Lula Stone, executrix 
of the estate of James P. Stone, de- 
ceased, upon a guaranty of a loan made 
by Ellis to W. W. Humble. The letter 
relied upon as constituting the guaranty 
is set out in full in the reported case. 
It is there held that the letter consti- 
tuted a guaranty, but further held that 
it was not the individual undertaking 
of Stone; consequently, it would neces- 
sarily follow that it was the undertak- 
ing of the bank. This cause of action 
was instituted against the bank bv the 
administrators of the estate of Ellis to 
recover on the guaranty. The bank re- 
ceived all the benefits from the loan, 
Humble getting no money, but simply 
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receiving credit on the past-due note 
which he owed the bank. 

The appellee bank answered the com- 
plaint, alleging that the guaranty was 
beyond the power of the bank and ultra 
vires, admitting that the complaint 
stated a cause of action in the alterna- 
tive for money had and received, but 
as to this cause of action pleaded the 
statute of limitations. The court held 
that the suit could not be maintained 
upon the guaranty, and that as to the 
action for money had and received the 
statute of limitations had run. Judg- 
ment was entered for the appellee, dis- 
missing the complaint. 

If the suit can be maintained upon 
the written guaranty, concededly the 
statute has not run against the cause of 
action. On the other hand, if no cause 
of action is sustainable on the written 
guaranty, the statute has run against 
the action for money had and received. 
This, therefore, presents the only real 
question for determination in the case. 

On behalf of appellee it is contended 
that a contract of guaranty of the paper 
of a third person, to which a national 
bank holds no title, and concerning 
which the contract of guaranty is not 
necessary or incidental to the transfer 
of title to the instrument, is beyond the 
powers of the bank, as conferred by 
the National Banking Act (Act. Cong. 
June 3, 1864, c. 106, 13 Stat. 99), is 
ultra vires, and no suit can be main- 
tained upon any such guaranty, and 
that in no case is the bank estopped 
from pleading its ultra vires to any suit 
brought thereon. The section of the 
National Banking Act defining the 
powers of national banks is as follows: 

“To exercise by its board of direc- 
tors, or duly authorized officers or 
agents, subject to law, all such inci- 
dental powers as shall be necessary to 
carry on the business of banking; by 
discounting and negotiating promissory 
notes, drafts, bills of exchange, and 
other evidence of debt; bv receiving de- 
posits; by buving and selling exchange, 
coin and bullion; by loaning money on 
personal security; and by obtaining, 
issuing, and circulating notes according 
to the provisions of this title.” Section 
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8 (1 U. S. Compiled Statutes, § 9661). 

Many authorities are cited by appel- 
lee holding that a national bank has no 
power to guarantee the debt of another, 
and that its act in so doing is ultra 
vires, when such loan is for the benefit 
of a third person, and that the bank is 
not estopped from setting up the ultra 
vires character of the act, even though 
the contract has been executed on the 
part of the party receiving such guar- 
anty. 

It is beyond question that the cases 
referred to sustain the contention of 
appellee, and many other cases might 
be cited to the same effect, but these 
cases do not reach the point involved 
in this case, and are distinguishable in 
this: In all these cases the bank did 
not receive the proceeds obtained in the 
transaction in which the guaranty was 
given. Consequently, a national bank 
being precluded from loaning its credit 
to another, its attempt to do so is be- 
vond its power. 

That a national bank has the power 
to borrow money is not questioned, and 
is liable in an action for money so bor- 
rowed, whatever may be the nature of 
the obligation given for the loan. The 
question always is, “Was it a loan to the 
bank and did it receive the benefits?” 

In the present case all the benefits 
of the transaction accrued to the bank. 
Stripped of form, the transaction was 
simply this: The bank was hard pressed 
Humble owed it past-due 
obligations which he was unable to 
meet. It put him forward as a bor- 
rower for the purpose of procuring 
money, and gave a written guaranty for 
the repavment of the loan to be made 
to Humble. The proceeds of the loan 
were all received by the bank and con- 
Under such circum- 
think, beyond question, 
that the contract was not ultra 
vires, and that the bank is liable 
on the same. The case of People’s 
Bank of Belleville v. Manufactur- 
er’s National Bank of Chicago, 101 
U. S. 181, 25 L. Ed. 907, while not ex- 
actly on all fours with the present case, 
clearly demonstrates, in our judgment, 
the liability of the bank on the guar- 


for money. 


verted to its use. 
stances we 


anty in question here. The only differ- 
ence between the two cases is that 
in the Peoples Bank of Bellevue v. 
Manufacturer’s National Bank of Chi- 
cago the notes in question passed 
through the bank. The court said: 

“A few remarks will suftice to give 
our view of the law touching the rights 
of the parties. 

“The National Banking Act (13 Stat. 
at L. 99; R. S. § 5136 [U. S. Comp. st. 
§ 9661]) gives to every bank created 
under it the right ‘to exercise by its 
board of directors, or duly authorized 
agents, all incidental powers as 
shall be necessary to carry on the busi- 
ness of banking, by discounting and ne- 


such 


gotiating promissory notes, drafts, bills 
of exchange, and other evidences of 
debt, by receiving deposits,’ ete. Noth- 
ing in the act explains or qualifies the 
terms italicized. To hand over with an 
indorsement and guaranty is one of the 
commonest modes of transferring the se- 
curities named. Undoubtedly, a bank 
might endorse, waiving demand and no- 
tice,’ and would be bound accordingly. 
A guaranty is a and 
stringent contract than that created by 
such an indorsement. We see no reason 
to doubt that, under the circumstances 
of this case, it was competent for the 
defendant to give the guarantv here in 
question. It is to be presumed the vice- 
president had rightfully the power he 
assumed to exercise, and the defendant 
Where one or 


less onerous 


is estopped to deny it. 
two innocent parties must suffer for the 
wrongful act of a third, he who gave 
the power to do the wrong must bear 
the burden of the consequences. 

“The doctrine of ultra vires has no 
application in cases like this. Merch. 
Bk. v. St. Bk., 10 Wall, [77 U. S.] 604 
[19 L. Ed. 1008]. 

“All the parties the 
transaction and the privies were agents 
of the defendant. If there were any 
defect of authority on their part, the 
retention and enjoyment of the pro- 
ceeds of the transaction by their prin- 
cipal constituted an acquiescence as ef- 
fectual as would have been the most 
formal authorization in advance, or the 


engaged in 
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most formal ratification afterwards. 
These facts preclude the defendant 
from resisting the demand of the plain- 
tiff. Whart. Ag. § 89, Big., Estop. 423; 
R. R. Co. v. Howard, 7 Wall, [74 U. S.] 
392 [19 L Ed. 117]; Kelsey v. Bk., 69 
Pa. 426; Steamboat Co. v. McCutchen, 
13 Pa. 13. A different result would be 
a reproach to our jurisprudence. 
“Whether, if the guaranty were void, 
the fund received by the defendant as 


its consideration moving from the plain- 
tiff could be recovered back in this 
action upon the common count is a point 
which we do not find it necessary to 
consider. See U. S. v. Bk., 96 U. S. 
33 [24 L. Ed. 647].” 

The judgment of the district court 
will be reversed, and the cause remand- 
ed, with instructions to enter judgment 
for the appellant for the amount found 
to be due; and it is so ordered. 


au 


“While America Sleeps” 
By Noble Foster Hoggson 


Member of the American Industrial Commission to France 


ROM an economic and industrial 

point of view, the war, in spite of 

the tremendous sacrifices of men 
and material and money, is not yet won. 
America and the other nations which 
stopped the German hordes and dic- 
tated the terms of peace, have entered 
the era of reconstruction with a great 
advantage over those nations whose rep- 
resentatives “signed on the dotted line,” 
but unless we and our former allies 
duplicate our victories on the field of 
battle with just as decisive victories in 
the fields of commerce and trade, there 
is danger that some day we shall look 
back on the years that followed the war 
with a realization that we won nothing 
but glory. 

Theoretically, nearly every nation 
and individual is awake to the oppor- 
tunities of the hour. There are few 
people who do not realize that the coun- 
tries which are the first to take ad- 
vantage of the new order of things and 
get down to work in earnest will reap 
the largest harvests in world trade and 
domestic prosperity. But America, 
which ought to be the most alert of the 
allies, seems to be lagging behind the 
rest. Great Britain and France and 
Belgium each appears to be making 
better progress than America, not in 
spite of their handicaps but because of 
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t.em. ‘They realize that hard work will 
be required to bring their countries back 
to the prosperity they enjoyed before 
the war, but their realization of the 
need is more intense than ours. 

In England, where nearly every fam- 
ily was represented on the casualty 
lists, the average wage earner knows 
that he must help make up for his coun- 
try’s great losses in man power. In 
France, where the losses in men were 
even greater, the people are awake to 
the same need for action, and in addi- 
tion they see on every side concrete evi- 
dences of the destructiveness of war 
along material lines. They know that 
debates will not cultivate shell-torn 
fields nor good intentions rebuild pil- 
laged factories. The French have 
started work in earnest and have sur- 
prised the world with the progress they 
have been able to make. 

Eugene Schneider, chairman of the 
French Mission to the International 
Trade Conference, recently held at At- 
lantic City, and head of the famous 
Creusot works in France which sup- 
plied the French, British and American 
armies with “seventy-fives” and other 
guns during the war, told the confer- 
ence at one of its sessions that “the re- 
construction of our devastated regions 
is to-day in full swing.” “At the time 








of the armistice,’ he continued, “we 
had 1,400 miles of railroads to rebuild, 
and by September 1 of this year we had 
completed 1,250 of the total. We had 
1,160 bridges, tunnels and viaducts of 
one sort and another to rebuild, and by 
September | we had already completed 
588. Of 670 miles of navigable water- 
ways to be repaired, we had already 
finished 450 miles at that same date. 
Out of 550,000 buildings destroyed or 
damaged by the war, we had repaired 
60,00u by the beginning of September, 
put up over 16,000 huts and begun the 
construction of over 60,000 new homes. 
We have cleared up shells over an area 
of 1,500 square miles and have filled in 
nearly 80,000,000 cubic yards of 
trenches. We have sent back 990,000 
refugees, opened 5,000 schools and re- 
organized 3,872 civic communities.” 

In this country, because the loss of 
life was comparatively small and the 
cities and countryside were undisturbed 
by shellfire, the majority of the people 
see no danger in relaxing from the 
strain of war, thinking that their coun- 
try lost almost nothing and can afford 
to rest awhile. But America’s losses in 
material wealth during the war were 
very great, though less tangible than 
some of the losses of European nations. 
The energies of millions of men and 
women, normally devoted to the pro- 
duction of plows and typewriters and 
buildings and other commodities that 
continue to be of use for vears after 
their manufacture—some of them for 
use in the creation of other useful goods 

were turned during the war to the 
production of shells and engines of war- 
fare whose only mission was to destroy 
and be destroyed. The diversion of our 
energies from the production of useful, 
lasting commodities to the manufacture 
of material for a tremendous bonfire 
has brought about a strange situation 
in which we find ourselves rich in gold 
but poor in the goods for which gold is 
merely an exchange medium. 


PRODUCTION THE PRINCIPAL CURE 


The principal cure is production, the 
creation. by hard work and honest. effort 
of the goods that we were too busy to 
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produce while the war was on. It is 
only. through production and the ac- 
cumulation of a stock of marketable 
commodities that we can successfully 
re-enter the field of commerce and hold 
our own amid the intensified rivalries 
of post-war trade. 

The progress of the nations that were 
at war toward the goal of normal pro- 
duction seems to be in inverse propor- 
tion to their facilities for resuming pro- 
duction. France and England, which 
lost more heavily than America, are 
wider awake because their losses were 
tangible and of a sort that even the 
dullest mind can comprehend. And 
Germany, the heaviest loser of all, is 
even more active in her efforts to get 
back to normal. The reason is simple. 
The average German, the workman and 
the peasant, upon whom production pri- 
marily depends, realizes that his coun- 
try needs his services. The tremen- 
dous burdens imposed on Germany by 
the peace treaty set a task upon the 
Germans which at once impressed their 
minds and their imaginations. They 
have set themselves to work, impatient 
to pay off their debts as soon as possi- 
ble, and their tasks have taken their 
minds off trivial difficulties and dis- 
cords such as are keeping America idle. 

A noted German engineer said a few 
weeks ago that the obligation imposed 
upon Germany to rebuild the devas- 
tated areas of France and Belgium has 
provided an artificial stimulus for Ger- 
man industry that was sorely needed in 
times of general lethargy. Knowing 
that only by hard work and serious ap- 
plication their nation can be econom- 
ically revived, the German workman has 
expressed himself as willing to work 
ten hours a day and has agreed to give 
an extra hour of his time to help wipe 
out his country’s debts. He is giving 
to his fatherland what is more valuable 
than gold, the productive labor that 
constitutes the basis of all wealth. 

Meanwhile America is marking time, 
though the rest of the world is hasten- 
ing to make up for the losses of war. 
Instead of productiveness we have leth- 
argv and a continual procession of 
strikes caused by a vague spirit of un- 
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rest. which ignores vital needs and 
chases after rainbows. In addition to 
the unprecedented current demand for 
goods of all kinds on the part of Amer- 
ican buyers, a large part of the outside 
world stands ready to buy whatever we 
can produce. The opportunity ‘for 
world trade, so long sought, is here, but 
production is lagging instead of in- 
creasing to meet the demand. France, 
after her hardest efforts in her own be- 
half, has finally come to a realization 
that she needs the help of American 
business men to restore her pre-war 
prosperity. Captain Hector Fran- 
chomme, one of the leading manufac- 
turers of Lille, was recently quoted as 
saying: 

“We have lost in destroyed buildings 
alone 10,500,000,000 francs’ worth of 
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property. Our full capacity for new 
construction before the war was only 
1,500,000,000 francs. Now, with lack 
of material, labor and money, it is much 
less than that. So, if we try to do this 
work alone it will take us more than 
ten years to restore conditions as they 
existed prior to 1914 in this one item of 
rebuilding destroyed homes and fac- 
tories. We must have cement—many 
thousand tons of it—from America, also 
building hardware, steel, wood, house- 
hold furniture and many other things.” 
When the armistice was signed Amer- 
ica faced a future of extraordinary op- 
portunity. A year has passed in which 
other nations have made progress while 
we stood still. Where will the second 
anniversary of the armistice find us? 
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Better Bank Letters 


USE of personal and form letters by 

banks for the purpose of extend- 
ing business connections and increas- 
ing the use of facilities by old custom- 
ers, has been and is rapidly increasing. 
So bankers should be particularly in- 
terested in the work of the Better Let- 
ters’ Association, which held a con- 
vention recently in Cleveland. 

“The price of paper is going up all 
the time,” President W. O. Rutherford, 
of Akron, told the delegates. “We 
must have fewer and better letters. 
As we have arrived at a new viewpoint 
in selling,—to help the other fellow 
succeed,—so we must arrive at a new 
viewpoint in letter writing,—service.” 

Form letters are useful as they are 
effective and they are effective as they 
are carefully considered and_ well 
worded, with due regard to the point of 
view of the prospective recipient. 

The same is true and more so of 
personal letters. “A form of direct 
advertising that to my mind is being 
much neglected is the personal letter,” 
said James I. Clarke, of the National 
Bank of Commerce, at the New Or- 


leans Convention: recently. “I fully 
believe that the personal letter has no 
peer in direct advertising today. I 
am not speaking of form letters, camo- 
flaged typewritten letters or any other 
type of hoax. It is the truest form of 
direct advertising to write a customer 
a letter giving the views of your in- 
stitution as to, let us say, the export 
situation as it affects his particular 
business. It will get his attention more 
surely and more completely than if 
you sent him practically the same in- 
formation in published form, and his 
reply will doubtless add to your own 
knowledge of the subject. I believe 
financial institutions should encourage 
correspondence of this nature and equip 
themselves to handle it.” 

Something of the psychology of 
good letter writing was brought out 
at the Cleveland meeting by R. B. 
Newton, correspondence supervisor of 
Wilson & Co., Chicago. For example: 


Many organizations have an arbitrary rule 
that no letter may go into the mails that 
begins with “We” or “I.” 

This rule may seem-a little far fetched, 
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yet it is based on the perfectly good and 
simple reason that folks, little or big, selfish 
or unselfish, good or bad, are interested, 
first of all in themselves. 

“Where do I come in?” “What good will 
that do me?” These are the most natural, 
logical questions in the world, questions that 
the writer of letters will do well to recog- 
nize and keep in mind. 

For instance, if you invite a man home 
with you for dinner and, after dinner, he 
smokes one of your best cigars and talks of 
his job and what he is going to do; persists 
in telling you how well his wife can cook, 
and quotes endlessly the witty sayings of 
his children—the chances are, when he finally 
goes, you heave a sigh of relief and say to 
the wife, “Jack’s a smart fellow, all right, 
but gee whiz, what a conceited pup!” 

On the other hand, if this same dinner 
guest repays your hospitality by: “Some 
fine little place you have here, Jim”; listens 
with well feigned interest to the prattle of 
your youngest; vows that your garden is two 
weeks ahead of any other he has seen, and 
closes his discourse with bountiful and 
heartening forecasts as to your progress and 
future, he’s paved the way for many another 
free meal—hasn’t he? 

Human beings line up about the same, 
whether it be the fellow across the desk from 
you, in the neighboring town, or across 
three thousand miles of water. He may 
be perfectly willing to agree that you are 
selling the best product in the world; that 
your facilities for manufacturing it are un- 
paralleled, and that your service is unsur- 
passed—BUT he won’t part with any of 
HIS MONEY until you show him some 
concrete benefit HE WILI. DERIVE bv 
so doing. The “show me” instinct is not 
confined to one state. 

Accordingly, the foundation upon which 
we must build interest in our products, our 
plans, and our wishes is not so much upon 
what they are to us, or upon what we may 
feel concerning them. It is essential, of 
course, that we believe thoroughly in what 
we are offering, but in our letters we must 
make our opinion secondary. First of all 
we must get on the other fellow’s side of the 
fence. We must look at what we offer 
through HIS eyes; talk to him of the bene- 
fits HE will derive from buying as we want 
him to buy, from selling as we want him to 
sell; working as we want him to work. 

It’s worth while after we have written 
a letter with its usual quota of “we,” “I,” 
“my,” “our,” and “mine,” to rewrite it, 
substituting or rearranging to use YOU and 
YOUR. The difference in atmosphere cre- 
ated by the change is amazing. It is the 
“You SPIRIT” contrasted with the big “I.” 
It’s an application of COURTESY in the 
way that helps most. 


The possibilities of the form and 
personal letter in the promotion of 


bank business are susceptible of great 
development and to attain greater per- 
fection the point of view of the out- 
side critic must be obtained. As Mr. 
Newton says: 


He assumes the position of a disinter- 
ested, impartial observer, approximately the 
same attitude your letter will meet at its 
ultimate destination. He bases his sugges- 
tions primarily upon his own reaction to 
your letter, backed up by a knowledge of 
fundamentals, and a careful study of the 
results produced by a certain type of letter 
under the same or similar circumstances. 
By deduction, then, reckoning in the law of 
averages, he can offer constructive criti- 
cisms, which, in the majority of cases, it 
would serve you well to consider. 
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Accepting Banks and Banking 
Institutions 


HAT there has been a remarkable 

growth in the bank acceptance 
business in this country is indicated 
by the increase in the number of ac- 
cepting banks in each of the twelve 
Federal Reserve districts. Morton H. 
Fry of Bernhard, Scholle & Co., New 
York, has prepared and published a 
pamphlet setting forth a list of accept- 
ing banks and banking institutions in 
the United States, and while the com- 
pilation does not include the total num- 
ber of accepting banks in the country 
it does name those whose bills appear 
in the market most frequently. 

Four years ago the accepting insti- 
tutions in the United States numbered 
little more than a score. The list now 
published names 446, distributed as 
follows: 


Federal Reserve Accepting 
District Banks 
Eee eer ee, 45 
oe, ee re 131 
3—Philadelphia ................ 26 
ee 33 
OCS, <5 vce cd cus csee wus 46 
PI, asc 6cakdcnrdsades coun 25 
Oho sininis ach... neti w 35 
eR I os die 60-6 6: owiehe Q7 
9—Minneapolis ................ 10 

10—Rameas City. ..............000 20 
EN eo cs bane t cobundes 19 
12—San Francisco............... 29 
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The Long Arm of Service 


Not only has the war drawn the great nations to- 
owe multiplying their contacts and mutual 
elpfulness—its emergencies have created new 
relations in business and emphasized the inter- 
dependence of all trade and industry. 


The line separating banking functions from those 
of production and distribution has lost much of 
its sharpness. In response to its customers’ needs, 
the commercial bank has developed machinery 
and methods for handling many processes beyond 
the reach of the average business organization. 


In dealing with emergency demands for service 
in export and import affairs, the Irving’s Com- 
mercial Department approaches the matter from 
the angle of the customer or correspondent and 
considers his advantage first. Its wide experience 
in handling shipments, documents, insurance, 
warehousing and the like, safeguards the custom- 
er’s interest at every stage of the transaction. 
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France’s Foreign Trade 


FRANCE’S FOREIGN TRADE. 


HE administration of the French 
Custom House has _ recently 
published statistics regarding 

the export and import figures during 
the first eight months of 1919. The 
total imported goods reached the 
amount of 18,475,706,000 francs 
against 14,622,943,000 francs, for the 
same period in 1918; that is, an in- 
crease of almost four billion francs. 
On the other hand, the total exported 
goods amounted to only 4,116,441,000 
francs against 3,337,758,000 francs in 
1918. 

In considering these figures one un- 
derstands why the French franc is de- 
preciated. The French Government 
and the large financial institutions of 
the country have taken measures to 
encourage production and the export 
of manufactured goods. The majority 
of industries are now working under 
normal conditions. It is expected that 
the trade balance of the country will 
show a decided improvement within the 
next six months. 


THE LABOR TREATY WITH ITALY. 


The new labor treaty concluded be- 
tween the French and Italian govern- 
ments has been signed. It contains 
twenty-six articles with regard to the 
rules that should be observed towards 
the workers of the two countries. It 
admits immigrants under conditions of 
treatment equal to those enjoyed by 
nationals. The treaty also provides 
guarantees as regards the social and 
moral protection of the workers. 


BANKS IN THE REGAINED TERRITORIES. 


One of the most important financial 
institutions in Alsace is the Banque de 
Mulhouse. Founded in 1871 with a 
capital of 12 million francs, the Ban- 
que de Mulhouse has today a capital 
of 36 million francs. During the 
twenty-five years preceding the war, 
the bank distributed dividends varying 
between 8 and 10 per cent. 


Another important financial institu- 
tion is the Banque d’Alsace et de Lor- 
raine, established also in 1871, after 
the end of the Franco-Prussian War, 
with the purpose of promoting the 
commerce and industry of the annexed 
provinces. The capital of the bank is 
80 million francs. 

Finally, the Société Générale Alsa- 
cienne de Banque, with a capital of 25 
million frances, is the third important 
financial institution in the regained ter- 
ritories. Its council of administration 
is contemplating an increase of the 
capital to 50 million francs in order to 
meet the financial and economic condi- 
tions brought about by the new order 
of things. 

The capital of all these three banks 
is subscribed by French, Alsatian, and 
Swiss people. For this reason the 
financial policy of the banks has al- 
ways been loyal to the national inter- 
ests of France. 


THE FINANCIAL SITUATION 


Mr. Klotz, the French Minister of 
Finance, made the following statements 
to the financial and economic Associa- 
tion of the Press in Paris: To those 
who are astonished at the financial 
crisis of the country, Mr. Klotz points 
out the heavy burdens which France 
has shouldered during four and a half 
years of war; two-thirds of the pro- 
ductive population under arms, ten rich 
provinces invaded by the enemy, short- 
age in production, stoppage of exporta- 
tion, disorganization of communications, 
etc. Since the signing of the armistice 
France has been confronted with new 
financial burdens, namely, extraordinary 
expenditures for the liquidation of the 
war and the reconstruction of the 
country. The external public debt of 
France amounts to 30 billion francs, of 
which 27 billions are owed to the 
British and American Treasuries. To 
meet these obligations, France has 12 
billion of credits on her Allies, 40 bil- 
lions of foreign titles: subscribed be- 
fore 1914, and an indemnity recognized 
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by Germany in a treaty signed by all 
the allied and associated powers. 

Up to the present day France has 
been obliged to reconstruct alone the 
invaded territories and to help her 
allies of Eastern Europe by spending 
10 billions for the first, and granting 
credits in amount of 1 billion francs 
to the latter. No wonder that the 
value of the franc has dwindled in 
comparison with the dollar and the 
pound. 

In spite of these conditions, France’s 
financial situation continues to improve, 
declared Mr. Klotz. A_ favorable 
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symptom is reflected in the following 
figures of the savings banks: from Jan- 
uary 1 to November 1, 1919, the de- 
posits have exceeded the redemptions by 
1,157 million francs, whereas the best 
year in this respect before the war, 
1909, yielded an overplus of only 95 
million frances. Moreover, the natural 
resources of France and her vast co- 
lonies are another guarantee for her 
financial future. Mr. Klotz reached the 
conclusion that France’s creditors 
abroad have no reason to be pessi- 
mists as to the speedy recovery of the 
French finances. 


Economic Conditions in Italy 


THE FORCED LOAN, 


The forced loan contemplated by the 
Italian Government will be applied to 
all fortunes over 20,000 lire, at a rate 
of interest of one per cent. The esti- 
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mate of fortunes has already been made 
for this purpose. The quota will be 
at least five per cent. of fortunes of 
20,000 lire with progressive augmenta- 
tion of 10 per cent. for fortunes up 
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to 110,000 lire, twenty per cent. 
for one million etc., and up to 
forty-five per cent. for fortunes ex- 
ceeding one hundred million lire. An 
extraordinary tax will be applied to 
fortunes accumulated during the war 
and in analogous proportions with the 
forced loan. The fortunes of foreigners 
in Italy will’ be subjected to the same 
fiscal measures. It is expected that 
about twenty billion lire will be raised 
by this measure. 

The forced loan has encountered a 
strong opposition on the part of the 
Italian public. The Italian Govern- 
ment, after a consultation with the 
financiers of the country, seems to be 
inclined to abandon its execution for 
the moment. Instead of such a loan, 
the following measures will probably 
be taken: 

1. A direct tax on capital, less heavy 
than that contemplated by the forced 
loan, aimed especially at the fortunes 
realized during the war. 

2. A big national loan at 314 per 
cent. issued at par and redeemable at 


par, the subscribers being exempted 


from the tax on capital for the 
amount subscribed. 

The net product of such a loan is 
estimated at 15 billion lire. With the 
product derived from the tax on capital 
the Treasury will be able to raise a 
sufficient amount to cover the financial 
needs of the country at present. 

THE EMIGRATION OF ITALIAN CAPITAL. 

According to a monthly report of 
the Banco di Roma, the purchase of 
foreign values by the Italian capitalists 
and savers is taking on appalling pro- 
portions. This fact is chiefly due to 
the coming fiscal measures (forced 
loan or tax on capital) contemplated 
by the Italian Government. The re- 
port warns the Italian public against 
the unpatriotic action of dodging the 
burdens of the country. It further re- 
marks that those who invest their cap- 
ital in foreign obligations will find no 
great alleviation, for their newly ac- 
quired values will be taxed in the re- 
spective countries, besides the fact that 
the depreciation of the Italian currency 
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will directly affect their own invest- 
ments. 


A PUBLICATION OF THE CREDITO ITALIANO 


The Credito Italiano of Genoa has 
published two volumes on “Statistical 
Notices of the Italian Shareholders So- 
cieties,” giving the data regarding all 
economic and financial corporations in 


Italy. The publication is designed to 
inform the public both at home and 
abroad about the economic possibilities 
of the country. Such information is 
especially valuable at present when the 
co-operation of the people at home 
and the attention of foreign capitalists 
are needed for the economic and finan- 
cial reconstruction of the country. 


Economic Conditions in Belgium 


FINANCIAL SITUATION 


OF BELGIUM. 


Mr. Delacroix, the Belgian Minister 
of Finance, makes the following state- 
ment regarding the actual situation of 
Belgium's finances: The public debt 
of Belgium has reached the amount of 
18,500,000,000 francs, of which almost 
five billions represent the pre-war 
debt, and 12 and a half billions the 
war debt. In the war debt are included 
7 and a half billion marks taken at par 
by the Belgian government after the 
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liberation of the country from the Ger- 
mans. This amount could not be made 
redeemable by Germany at present, for 
her financial means are at the disposal 
of the Allied Commission of Repara- 
tions. Mr. Delacroix has proposed 
that the said amount of marks should 
be replaced by interest-bearing bonds 
guaranteed by the Reichsbank. Finally, 
the Minister has declared that the 
damages of war should be liquidated 
as soon as possible in order to avoid 
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further financial burdens which would 
result from the payment of interest on 
the delayed indemnities. On the whole, 
Belgium’s finances will regain stability 
in the near future on account of the 
credits promised by the Allies and the 
indemnities guaranteed by the Treaty 
of Versailles. 


THE INCOME TAX. 


The new income tax demands eight 
per cent. of all incomes derived from 
unfixed values, six per cent. for certain 
professional incomes, two per cent. for 
all Government tonds, and one per 





cent. for certain remunerations of of- 
ficials. An extra tax is charged on the 
total income of a person. It is estimated 
that the new income tax will yield 
about one-half billion francs to the 
Belgian Treasury. A tax on capital 
is not contemplated by the government 
at present, although it may become a 
possibility in the near future. For the 
expenditures required by the recon- 
struction of the invaded territories are 
covered for the time beirg by the 
normal financial resources of the coun- 
try. 


Economic Conditions in Czechoslovakia 


The Czechoslovak Government is 
taking important measures for the 
economic reconstruction of the country. 
Mr. Hampel, the Minister of Labor, 
has reached an accord with the coal 
miners as regards the intensive produc- 


tion of coal as a means of meeting the 

growing demands of the industries. 

The nationalization of the mines will 

be effected with the same purpose of 

stimulating production. Practically ail 

industries are now working under 
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normal conditions. The need of for- 
eign capital is, however, felt for the 
development of the natural resources 
‘of the country. ‘The Government is 
counting on the support of English and 
American capital for the future ex- 
ploitation of mineral deposits. 


THE NEW LOAN. 


A loan of 300 million francs has 
been contracted by the Government of 
the Czechoslovak Republic through the 
intermediary of the Bank of Credit of 
Prague and the Société Générale in 
Paris and the Rotterdamsche Bank- 
vereeniging in Rotterdam. The inter- 
est is ten per cent. The loan is secured 
by a monopoly on the exportation of 
sugar. As a consequence of this loan 
a commercial treaty has been signed 
between France and Czechoslovakia 
whereby French manufactured prod- 
ucts are subjected to a privileged 
tariff. 

THE CZECHOSLOVAK BANKS. 


The development of the Czechoslo- 
vak banks has been steady for the last 
five years, although the world war has 
affected their financial operations. Thus 
the Agrarian Bank had in 1914 deposits 
in amount of 16 million kronen, while 
its deposits amount at present to 460 
millions; the Bank of Moravia has 
passed from 24 to 418 million kronen; 
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the Zivnobanka from 395 to 1,567 mil- 
lion kronen; the Sporobanka from 101 
to 351 million kronen; and the Uverni 
Banka from 101 to 488 million kronen. 
The total amount deposited in the 
Czechoslovak banks is at present 3,938 
million kronen against 1,752 million 
kronen in 1914. 

One of the most important financial 
institutions in Czechoslovakia is the 
Zivnostenka Banka with a capital of 
250 million kronen and a reserve fund 
of 50 million kronen. The Zivnostenka 
Banka in Prague is taking an active 
part in the financial and economic re- 
construction of the country. Thanks 
to its services the Czechoslovak Treas- 
ury has been able to adjust many 
financial problems at home. The bank 
has branches over the whole country, 
and contemplates opening branches 
abroad in view of the growing demands 
of Czechoslovakia’s foreign trade. 
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Reciprocity in International 
Banking 
By Salvatore A. Cotillo 


F we are to make the world safe 
for democracy, the pre-war cut- 
throat competition in international 
commerce and finance must be abolish- 





THE BANKERS 


ed and fair systems of reciprocity must 
supplant it with a view of establishing 
and maintaining international cooper- 
ation that will produce concord and 
everlasting peace. 

The American people I am sure are 
ready to assist in rehabilitating the 
commerce and finances of all foreign 
nations, and especially the Allied Na- 


SALVATORE A. COTILLO 


Senator Cotillo was born at Naples, Italy, but came 
to this country with his parents when six years old. 
He was educated in New York and became of member 
of the bar. As a member first of the Assembly and 
later of the Senate he has been conspicuously identi- 
fied with legislation in the State of New York. During 
the European War he visited Italy and made numerous 
addresses there for the purpose of conveying to the 
Italian people a better understanding of Amprica’s co- 
operation in the war. His work has received high 
official recognition. 


tions who were associated with us in 
the great World War. 

The American people appreciate 
Italy’s great sacrifices in the world 
struggle. We know that she will rise 
from her present financial and economic 
conditions a greater and a wealthier 
nation. It is our duty to help hei, and 
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it is to our. advantage to help her, be- 
cause her prosperity means our pros- 
perity. She needs fuel, food, machinery 
and raw materials, that we have in 
abundance, and we need the products 
of her soil and her factories. Laws 
must be enacted and treaties nego- 
tiated that will facilitate the inter- 
change of these commodities. 

The war brought about revolutionary 
changes in American banking methods. 
Among these is the opening of branch 
banks in foreign countries, and the 
recognition of the great value of the 
trade and bank acceptances. 

Under the Federal Reserve Act, na- 
tional banks now can own stock in 
banks doing foreign business, and un- 
der the Banking Law of the State of 
New York (Section 110), any State 
Bank having a combined capital and 
surplus of One Million Dollars or over 
may operate branch offices outside of 
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the State of New York or the United 
States. 

Under these laws, National and New 
York State Banks have taken advan- 
tage of this opportunity, and have 
opened branch offices throughout the 
world. 

Foreign governments have been very 
liberal in granting American bankers 
charters to do business, and there is 
no reason why the United States and 
its constituent states should not recip- 
rocate and permit foreign bankers to 
do business in this country under the 
same conditions that our bankers are 
permitted to do business abroad. 

Naturally, competition breeds com- 
mercial jealousy, and in every country 
we will find small and selfish men living 
within a_ restricted national horizon 
who will object to the invasion of their 
territory by foreign bankers. 

When we consider the complex system 
of government obtaining in the United 
States, with its limited national and in- 
ternational powers, and the separate 
and indestructible sovereign powers of 
forty-eight independent states, each 
having its own banking laws, it is easy 
to understand why reciprocal privi- 
leges cannot be immediately granted to 
foreign bankers. It would be unfair 
for United States bankers to expect 
to invade foreign fields and at the same 
time work against .the-passage of laws 
or the negotiation of treaties that will 
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permit the foreign bankers to enjoy 
the same privileges in the United 
States. This inequality of privileges 
has already been the subject of discus- 
sion by prominent international bank- 
ers. 

Charles Frederick Wood, Chair- 
man of the Colonial Bank of London, 
recently stated: 

“It may be well to note that British 
merchants and British banks in the 
West Indies are faced with an increas- 
ingly active competition by American 
interests. In consequence of the de- 
mand in the United States for West 
Indian produce, notably bananas, the 
Americans have long had substantial 
trade interests there, but it is now 
quite evident that they are doing their 
utmost in various ways to capture as 
large a proportion as possible of the 
general trade, and we have reason to 
think that at least one New York bank 
is contemplating establishing itself in 
different parts of the West Indies. So 
long as American or other competition 
is conducted on terms of equality there 
is no complaint to be made. 

“If we cannot hold our trade under 
these conditions we deserve to lose it, 
but we trust that if New York banks 
open branches or agencies within the 
British Empire they will be subjected 
to conditions similar to those under 
which agencies of British banks have 
to work in the State of New. York. I 





Credits in the 
Dutch East Indies 


O IMPORTANT is credit in the Dutch East Indies that often 

it takes precedence over price. Numbers of small firms 

which are well worthy of the customary credits are not in a 

position to avail themselves of cash discounts. Before it can be 

decided what policy to pursue in such cases, reliable information 

as to the financial standing and commercial habits of each 
customer must be obtained. 





The Chartered Bank of India, Australia and China, by reason of its own 
branches and agencies, can supply accurate information for its clients about 
mercantile institutions in the Dutch East Indies or elsewhere in the Orient. 
Branches and agencies arealso maintained in the principal trade centers of 
Siam, India, China, Japan and the Philippines. 


Inquire at our New York office for any form of Far Eastern banking service 


Chartered Bank of India 
Australia and China 


New York Agency, 88 Wall Street 
William Baxter, Agent 





Head Office Capital and Reserve 


Over $24,000,000 





have reason to believe that this ques- 
tion is receiving the serious considera- 
tion of our Government.” 


This is a fair, logical argument and 
it applies not only to English bankers 
but to Italian bankers and bankers of 
other nations. 

It is my opinion that under the 
treaty making powers contained in our 
Federal Constitution, that the Presi- 
dent and the Senate can negotiate 
treaties that will remedy the inequality 
of the treatment complained of by Mr. 
Wood. A treaty duly negotiated by 
the President and the Senate is para- 
mount at least to any State Law, and 
can only be modified or changed by an 
Act of Congress. If such a treaty 
should conflict with the National Bank- 
ing Laws, it is my opinion that under 
the circumstances these laws can be 
quickly amended so as to carry out 
the desires of our people to help Italy 
in her efforts to rehabilitate her com- 
merce and her finances. 


International Chamber of 
Commerce 


AN International Chamber of Com- 


merce is to be one of the results 
of the recent trade conference at At- 
lantic City. The purposes of this or- 
ganization will be “to promote inter- 
national commerce, to facilitate the 
commercial intercourse of nations, to 
secure harmony of action on all inter- 
national questions involving commerce 
and industry, and to promote peace, 
progress and cordial relations between 
the countries and their citizens by the 
co-operation of business men and their 
associations devoted to the development 
of commerce and industry.” 

A permanent headquarters in, Eu- 
rope, with a permanent staff, already 
has been- decided upon. There will 
be a board of directors, a secretary- 
general, and an executive and technical 
staff from each country. A national 
bureau in each country -will act as a 
liaison between the .international and 
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National Bank of Greece 


Head Office - 


ATHENS 





Offers special facilities to manufacturers, 


exporters, merchants and bankers hav- 


ing business relations with the Near East 





Capital fully paid. 
Reserve Fund, June 30,1919. 


national organizations. Present plans 
call for an international meeting every 
two years. The board of directors, 
composed of two members from each 
country, will meet every year. Policies 
will be formulated by the board and 
by a referendum system. 

The committee chosen at Atlantic 
City to arrange details of organization 
is made up as follows: 


For Belgium—M. Canon-Legrand, M. 
Van den Ven, M. De Groote. 

For France—M. Tirman M. Julien Potin, 
M. Godet, M, Dolleans. 

For Great Britain—Sir Arthur Shirley 
Benn, K. B. E., M. P.; Sir James Hope 
Simpson, Marshall Stevens, M. P.; Hon. J. 
G. Jenkins, Judge John King, Frank Moore. 

For Italy—B. Attllico, D. Gidoni, V. 
Meneghelli, P. G. Lazzerini, G. Fummi, A. 
Jaccerino, F. Quattrone, G. Granata, L. So- 
lari, L. Peresi, G. B. Ceccato, O. Rosati, 
S. Oldrini, S. Serrati, P. De Cicco. 

For the United States—Harry A. Wheel- 
er, Chicago, Chairman; John J. Arnold, San 
Francisco; A. C. Bedford, New York; Wil- 


bur J. Carr, Washington; Edward A. Filene, . 


Boston; Myron T. Herrick, Cleveland; Alba 
80 


‘ £800,000 
. 1,420,000 


B. Johnson, Philadelphia; Philip B. Ken- 
nedy, Washington; Edward G. Miner, Roch- 
ester; George Rublee, New York; F. A. Sei- 
berling, Akron; Robert P. Skinner, London; 
George Ed Smith, New York; John H. 
Fahey, Boston; S. C. Mead, New York. 
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Long Commercial Credits to 
Europe 


N view of the failure of Congress to 

enact legislation which would assist 
in the solution of Europe’s financial 
difficulties, the Foreign Trade Bulletin 
of the Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York believes that it is up to the 
individual American exporter to grant 
long credits to his European customer. 
The letter states: 

Under thees circumstances and handicaps, 
and others equally trying, the American 
manufacturer and exporter can help the 


situation best by generosity in the matter 
of commercial credits. In addition to the 














‘THE BUILDING of American business 

to its present position—capable of sup- 
plying the needs of the world—has been a 
tremendous task, worthy the best traditions 
of American initiative and enterprise. 


Providing the machinery to facilitate the handling of the out- 
put of our factories; for opening wider channels of distribu- 
tion and financing to the ends of the world has also been a 
herculean task. 


Keeping 
Pace with 
Business 





Keeping pace with the needs of American business the Park- 
Union Foreign Banking Corporation, through its branches 
affords the same high standard for the efficient transaction of 
foreign financial matters as is found when conducting busi- 


ness at home. 


OFFICERS 


Charles A. Holder 
President 


T. Fred Aspden 


Vice-President 


E. B. MacKenzie 


Secretary & 
Treasurer 


Our officers will be 
glad to consult with 
you on any matters 
pertaining to for- 
eign banking. 





SAN FRANCISCO 
TOKIO YOKOHAMA 


Orther Branches in Process of Organization 
Connections throughout the world 


PARK-UNION 
FOREIGN BANKING CORPORATION 


56 Wall Street, New York 
Paid Up Capital and Surplus, $2,250,000 


SEATTLE 
SHANGHAI PARIS 


























European need for funds, which would 
make it a matter of humanity as well as 
good business to afford all accommodation 
in this matter that the exporter can afford, 
the state of transportation in Europe must 
not be lost sight of. 

The shortage of coal is as great as ever. 
The strike here and the lessened production 
of British mines means that when the rail- 
roads of the continent can get coal at all, 
they must often use inferior kinds, slow of 
combustion and of low power. Under these 
circumstances the maintenance of normal 
schedules is impossible. Add to this the 
shortage of rolling stock, the general de- 
terioration of roadbeds, aggravated by the 
lack of labor, and it can readily be under- 
stood that shipments of all kinds to interior 
points are subject to unpredictable delays. 
The port of Havre is even now congested 
with cotton shipped from America to supply 
the mills of Alsace and the Lille district. 

Lacking raw material, these mills, and 
those engaged on other commodities, can- 
not resume operations, though every wheel 
be ready to turn. The driblets which come 
through enable some of them to work but 
only on a part time basis. The conversion 
of raw material into finished products, is, 
under such conditions, a long task. Dis- 
tribution of manufacturers is subject to the 
same delay. It may very well be months, 


therefore, before the European manufac- 
turer and merchant sees money in sight to 
replace that which he has laid out for the 
original American shipment. It is small 
wonder that the demand for credit is 
insistent. 
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Helping Germany Pay 


CCORDING to the trade letter of 

the Mechanics and Metals Na- 
tional Bank of New York, the allied 
nations will have to resume trade rela- 
tions with Germany if they expect her 
to pay her indemnity and carry out 
the terms of the peace treaty. The 
letter states: 


With respect to accepting goods from 
Europe in return for goods sent, there are 
many people who still believe that trade 
with the Germans would be unpatriotic. 
The principle involved, however, is simple. 
Germany, vanquished in the war, is a com- 
paratively small country, not rich in nat- 
ural resources, with a dense population that 
depends to a considerable extent for its 
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South 
| Africa’s 
Industries 











T IS ESTIMATED that South Africa 

has more than 5,000 factories represent- 
ing capital of $250,000,000. These factories 
absorb annually raw materials valued at 
$70,000,000. Most of the raw materials, 
and practically all the machinery is im- 
ported — a large part from the United 


States. 


We will be pleased to aid you in making trade con- 
nections in the territory and place at your service 
our more than 400 branches for handling financial 


matters. 


National Bank of 
South Africa, Ltd. 


New York Office, 10 Wall Street _R. E. Saunders, Agent 
Total Resources over $287,000,000 
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THE NATIONAL SHAWMUT BANK 
OF BOSTON 


Resources over $250,000,000 


A representative New England institution 
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livelihood upon markets beyond the German 
border. 

The Germans are expected not only to live 
in the days that are ahead, but to bear the 
culprit’s cost of the war. If then, Ger- 
many is to make reparation for her crimes, 
and if her indemnity is to be paid, her ex- 
ports for a long time must exceed her im- 
ports. Instead of being crushed, she must 
be helped to recover. Otherwise, what profit 
will come out of the peace terms that have 
been imposed? 

Germany cannot pay an indemnity in gold. 
She has only $266,000,000 of the metal in 
her central bank, which probably includes 
nearly all the free gold in the country. The 
proportion of gold to notes and deposits is 
now only 2% per cent., compared with a 
reserve of about 60 per cent. kept before 
the war. To demand Germany’s gold now 
would involve a collapse of Germany’s credit 
structure, and the former Allies, in their 
own interest, are called upon to protect that 
structure. Resolutions that were made dur- 
ing the war never to buy anything made by 
German hands are already giving way in 
certain European countries before the ne- 
cessity. The Allies could never, in the words 
of a Dutch banker, milk their:cow and*cut 
its throat at the same time. 


The Royal Bank of Australia, 
Limited 


Fok the half-year ending September 

30 last this bank reports profits 
amounting to £41,489, which was ap- 
propriated as follows: 

To pay a dividend at the rate of 9 
per cent. per annum £22,500. 

Transfer to the Reserve Fund (mak- 
ing it £335,000) £15,000. 

To add to the amount carried for- 
ward from last half-year (making it 
£17,300 12s. 2d.) £3,989 3s. 5d. 

The Royal Bank has total assets of 
£4,763,035. 
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Plans of New Bank Formed in 
Holland 


AN EW Dutch bank has been formed 

to finance and develop Dutch trade 
with the countries bordering on the 
Mediterranean, _ The .title.of the new 








Success Founded 
On Confidence 








AFFILIATED BANKS 


COLOMBIA 
Banco Mercantil : 
Americano de Colombia 


Bogota, Barranquilla, 
Cartagena, Medellin, Mani- 
zales, Girardot, Cali, Honda, 

Armenia, Bucaramanga 


Cucuta 


PERU 
Banco Mercantil 
Americano del Peru 


Lima, Arequipa, Chiclayo, 
Callao, Trujillo 


VENEZUELA 
Banco Mercantil 
Americano de Caracas 


Caracas, La Guayra, 
Maracaibo 


BRAZIL 
American Mercantile 
Bank of Brazil 


Para, Pernambuco, 


NICARAGUA 
National Bank of 
Nicaragua 


Managua, Bluefields, Leon, 
wranada 


CUBA 
Banco Mercantil 
Americano de Cuba 
Havana 


COSTA RICA 
Banco Mercantil de 
Costa Rica 
San Jose 


HONDURAS 
Banco Atlantida 


La Ceiba, Tegucigalpa, 
San Pedro Sula, Puerto 
Cortez 


Paid up Capital and Surplus . 





One of the important reasons why the 
Mercantile Bank of the Americas is suc- 
cessful is that it has secured, through its 
affliated institutions in Latin America, a 
knowledge of, and sympathy with, local 
conditions and customs. 


Our affiliated banks enter completely into 
the life of the countries in which they are 
located. Men prominent in the financial 
and business affairs of their respective 
countries act in conjunction with Ameri- 
cans in executive capacities. Furthermore, 
our branches in France and Spain, com- 
bined with our offices in New York and 
New Orleans, and our shareholding banks 
throughout this country, provide Latin 
Americans with a banking service which 
satisfies their every requirement. 
Business men of Colombia, Peru, Vene- 
zuela, Brazil, Nicaragua, Cuba, Costa 
Rica, and Honduras have confidence in 
our affiliated institutions. This confidence, 
shared by North and Latin Americans 
alike, is largely responsible for the sub- 
stantial growth of the Mercantile Banks 
of the Americas. 

We are always at the service of American 
banks to help them in their foreign trade. 


MERCANTILE BANK 
OF THE AMERICAS 


An American Bank for Foreign Trade 
44 PINE STREET NEW YORK 


New Orveans Orrick Maprip Orrice 
732 Gravier Street Gran Via 14 


Paris OFFICE Barcetona OFFIcE 
11 bis, Boulevard Rambla de los 
Haussmann Estudios-Canuda 2 








- « $10,000,000 





Most Efficient Service 


We are enabled through our thoroughly 
organized and equipped departments, and 
our close affiliations with prominent bank- 
ing institutions throughout the world, to 


offer to merchants, 


manufacturers and 


bankers the most efficient service in all 
lines of banking, foreign and domestic. 


THE 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


of Boston 


Deposits’ - . 
Resources - - 


$179,000,000 
over 260,000,000 


Branch at Buenos Aires, Argentina 





‘institution is Hollandsche Bank Voor 
de Middellandsche Zee (Dutch Bank 
for the Mediterranean), and it has 
been formed by the Rotterdamsche 
Bankvereeniging, the Hollandsche Bank 
Voor Zuid-Amerika, and with the co- 
operation of the Koninklijke Neder- 
landsche Stoomboot - Maatschappij 
(Royal Dutch Steamship Company). 
The head office of the bank is establish- 
ed at Amsterdam. 
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Bank Regulations in Norway 
Changed 


At a meeting of Norwegian private 

banks recently held at Frederik- 
stad, the Financial Council discussed a 
proposal to extend the right of the 
Norges Bank in respect of its note is- 
sue. According to the law as it stands 
at present the bank’s fiduciary circula- 
tion may not exceed the State gold 
cover by more than 70,000,000 kronen. 


Within certain limits foreign credit 
balances may be included in such cover. 
It is now suggested that the bank shall 
be permitted to issue notes for a sum 
equal to twice the amount of the gold 
cover, plus 70,000,000 kronen, but the 
foreign credit balances to be included 
in the gold cover are to be reduced. 
In exceptional circumstances, the King 
may authorize the issue of notes, free 
of taxation, for a fixed amount, but be- 
vond that any notes issued will be sub- 
ject to the fine for interest. It is hoped 
by this procedure to be able to regulate 
the money market. 

At the same conference the ques- 
tion of increasing the capital of the 
Norges Bank was raised. It was shown 
that the position of the bank had con- 
tinuously improved since the beginning 
of the year, and that in March the 
metal reserves had risen from 122,000,- 
000 kronen to 148,000,000 kronen, 
though recently the note circulation 
had increased to 428,000,000 kronens, 
owing to State requirements. The State 
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Egypt’s Needs 


HE EGYPTIAN cotton crop for 1919-1920 

is estimated at 600,000,000 pounds. With 
wealth gained from the marketing of its cotton, 
Egypt is buying liberally. American business 
men will find there a receptive market for 
building materials, clothing, cereals, foodstuffs, 
furniture, glassware, iron, steel, agricultural and 
electrical machinery, lamps and leather goods. 


Through its branch office in Alexandria, the Bank of 
British West Africa offers direct connections and a co- 
operative banking service with Egypt. It maintains also 
branches in Morocco and in the various colonies along 
the fertile West Coast of Africa. 


Our New York office will be glad to 


supply any information at its command 


Bank of 
British West Africa 


Head Office, London 
New York Office—100 Beaver Street. 
R. R. Appleby and Rowland Smith, Agents 
Subscribed Capital $10,000,000 
Paid Up $4,000,000 Surplus and Undivided Profits $2,000,000 





Use a Canadian Bank for Canadian Business 


The unusual conditions affecting Canadian exchange 
make the operation of financing American trade with 
Canada a task for specialists with unusual international 
banking connections. 


The officers of the New York Agency of the Union Bank 
of Canada are specialists in Canadian exchange; behind 
them stands the whole organization of the Union Bank, 
with 390 branches in Canada and correspondents in all 
parts of the world. Their advice and assistance is 
always at the service of the American exporter, banker 
and importer doing business with Canada. 
Our booklet 


‘* Protecting Your Canadian Customer”’ 
; on request 


Union Bank of Canada 








New York Agency, 49 Wall St. 


W. J. Dawson, F. L. Appleby, W. M. Forrest, 
Agents 


Capital & Surplus 
$13,600,000 














remains indebted to the bank to the 
extent of 70,000,000 kronen. 
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Increase in British Bank 
Deposits 


(GREAT BRITAIN has not yet fin- 
ished taking stock of the losses 
and gains which the World War has 
brought about in that empire. The 
British Admiralty has just made its 
final report of losses in merchant ship- 
ping during the war. A total of 2,479 
ships were actually sunk, a loss in gross 
tonnage of 7,759,090 tons. Hun sub- 
marines were responsible for wrecking 
2,099 of these vessels while 259 found- 
ered from striking mines, Cruisers, 
torpedo boats and aircraft accounted 
for the remainder. In addition to these 
675 fishing boats were lost. 
On the other side of the ledger, how- 
ever, a remarkable increase in bank 
deposits is shown by a report recently 


made by Barclay’s Bank of London. In 
a group of the large banxs the deposits 
have more than doubled. This may be 
attributed in part at least to the lessons 
of thrift and economy which were im- 
pressed on the nation during the war. 
This increase must be considered as 
additional to the savings represented 
by the tremendous sum invested in 
government war time securities. 

In June, 1914, the deposits of the 
banks in question amounted to £438,- 
984,000. In December, 1918, they had 
increased to £1,307,101,000, and in 
June, 1919, had reached £1,503,717,- 
000. The extent to which the habit of 
regular and constant saving and invest- 
ment in government securities has be- 
come a part of English national life 
is indicated by the fact that up to Oct. 
18 of this year 366,607,303 War Sav- 
ings Certificates of the maturity value 
of one pound each had been sold. These 
certificates correspond to the War Sav- 
ings Stamps issued by the United States 
Treasury. 

































FRENCH AMERICAN 
BANKING CORPORATION 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION, DECEMBER 31, 1919. 
(Opened for Business July 1, 1919) 


RESOURCES. 
Se NO ne Nee $ 768,583.87 
Seen NNN WO oo, nara wee oes 6S bake ok nckec ca bosses 841,989.56 
, MIEN S ott LOG, Fc 5 occ Shin lah x Sota SS 541,901.94 
EE ORS ONS ae Oe eo OLN DARA CLE ea 1,000.00 
eee SUMO AORN, ON oc ose wn piesa. 0 bo Bare amram cc 7,200,000.00 
ee SR en Te ces ie een We 20,000.00 
Banners Acceptances Purchased .. . oo ..00).65.60 ccc cescccdecens 935,996 54 
oe Me RIS 6 Bo i 2. nS hors dauiehwdhd one occ ee 71,000.00 
OR Poe Cer ee ee rere 10,000.00 
Accrued Interest, Commission and Other Items Receivable... . 24,633.57 
Customers’ Liability Under Acceptances and Letters of Credit 9,973,896.94 
Exchange Sold. Payment Pending. . .... 50.0.5... 4 occ ne cede ces 1,920,195.33 


$22,309,197.75 

LIABILITIES 
NT on FOS TOs: chasse ea eA RE MIA 3 Ate we ateee se eee $ 2,000,000.00 
NES PGR ape PL e EEE PEE PERT TET ETT eee ee 500,000.00 
EE EAE TCA ALOT EE EEE REE 67,073.28 
I I ie Sh ets he st in a bepiep ate aleok dye ated 7,298,572.94 
* Carrent Accounts, Foreign Gurrency. .....- 2.2. 6..cccec esses 77,266.41 
RT Se ree ere en er eee 6,291,516.23 
Letters of Credit and Foreign Acceptances................--. 4,147,352.00 
Exchinge Bought—Payment Pending..................+2008- 1,103,626.99 
IN, ERMINE 550)5. 2a ais. afscs 5 4e'e Rial ers sca held oH Od Secdeie Siew 4's 798,912.92 
eee Bs 5 Se oe eee ene PS ea ee eee ees 11,222.96 
I ar as, 4 had dcw sine wing ok enbengh anemones 13,654.02 
$22,309, 197.75 

OFFICERS: 


JAMES S. ALEXANDER 
Chairman of the Board of Directors 


MAURICE SILVES TER ’ ; ; ‘ President 
F. ABBOT GOODHUE . . Vice-President 
JOHN E. ROVENSKY : : Vice-President 
ROGER P. KAVANAGH ; , : Vice-President 
THOMAS E. GREEN . ; : : Secretary 


ARTHUR TERRY . ' ; 7 j : Treasurer 
DIRECTORS: 


’ 


JAMBS S. ALEXANDER, President JOHN E. ROVENSKY, Vice-President 
National Bank of Commerce in New York National Bank of Commerce in New York 
PAUL BOYER, President MAURICE SILVESTER, President 
Comptoir National D’Escompte de Paris French American Banking Corporation 
PAUL FULLER. JR. STANISLAS SIMON, Managing Director 
of Messrs, Ooudert Bros., N. Y. Banque de l’Indo Chine, Paris 
F. ABBOT GOODHUE, Vice-President HARRY B. THAYER, President 
The First National Bank of Boston American Telephone & Telegraph Oo. 
MAURICE LEWANDOWSKI, Manager DANIEL G. WING. President 
Comptoir National D’Escompte de Paris The First National Bank of Boston 
EDGAR LLEWELLYN, Manager OWEN D. YOUNG, Vice-President 


Comptoir National D’Escompte de Paris General Electric Company 
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of Manchester, 
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Limited 
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Paid-up Capital 
Reserve Capital 
Subscribed Capital 


Reserves . ‘ 


or as desired. Favorable terms. 


London and River Plate Bank, 
Limited 


HE London and River Plate Bank, 
Limited, which has its head office 
in London, and is affiliated with 
Lloyds Bank there, and does business 
chiefly in South America, namely the 
Argentine, Uruguay, Brazil and Chile, 
furnishes a balance sheet of date Lon- 
don, Sept. 30, 1919. From this and the 
London Times report of the meeting 
of the shareholders Sept. 30, 1919, the 
following facts and figures are taken: 
Capital paid up, £1,800,000; reserve 
fund, £2,100,000; current accounts and 
deposits, £36,823,490; acceptances, 
£4,109,436 ; bills for collection, £5,592,- 
716; total liabilities, £53,783,856. 
Assets: Cash on hand, at bankers 
and branches, £16,528,989; bills receiv- 
able, and discounted securities, etc., 
£30,817,313; bills for collection, 
£5,972,716; bank premises £424,498. 
The profit and loss account showed 


Surplus over Liabilities 


Bankers in the United States and Canada are invited to make use of 
the Bank’s services for all kinds of banking business in the district where 
the Bank operates, and in Great Britain generally. 
dealt with, and proceeds remitted by draft or cable transfer on New York, 


North American Mails are usually delivered in Manchester and Liverpool earlier than in London. 
HUUMUUVUVNNUUUUUOUUUILUUELLUUUUUUUUUUUUEOUUUUUELUULOUUULUU.ULUUUL.U LEVEL 


Head Office 
17 York St., Manchester. Eng. 
Liverpool Office 


45 Castle St., Liverpool, Eng. 


and branches covering the whole of the 
district tribu’ to these two cities, 
and also West YORKSHIRE; including 
LEepDs, SHEFFIELD, BRADFORD, SAL- 
FORD, BIRKENHEAD, OLpHaM, BOLTON, 
Bury, RocHDALE, STocKPoRT, Ha.i- 
Fax (ENG.), HUDDERSFIELD, etc., etc. 


($5=£) 
$12,500,000 


3,750,000 
3,750,000 


7,500,000 
2,825,000 


- _10,325,000 


Collections promptly 


gross profits of £1,091,906; the interim 
dividend was £108,000, and the total 
for the year £270,000 or 15 per cent. 

Said the chairman, E. Ross Duffield, 
at the board meeting: “A strong posi- 
tion is of course not new to us. We 
have held it fifty-six years. But this 
has been a most satisfactory year to 
our shareholders, our depositors and 
other clients. The balance sheet now 
before you is certainly as good, if not 
better, than any we have been able 
heretofore to present. 

“On the assets side we have £16,- 
500,000 in cash, and in round figures 
£31,000,000 in bills and advances and 
investments. On the other side of the 
balance sheet you will see that we 
have in current accounts and on deposit 
at the head office and at our branches, 
over £36,000,000; our acceptances 
amount to £4,100,000, an increase of 
£1,640,000, compared with last year. 
Bills for collection amount to £5,970,- 
000. These figures are records. They 
enable us to show a net profit of £505,- 
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How Marine Insurance 
Serves Business 


Like geared wheels working together are Banking, 
Shipping and Marine Insurance—three of the great 
wheels of modern Business. 
When the shipper loads his cargo for export he has 
it insured, presents his documents together with 
Certificate of Insurance at his bank, and is paid at 
once. His capital, no longer tied up in his cargo, 
is free for further use. And the banker is protected 
against loss. 
Because of the service of Marine Insurance the 
shipper need not worry as to whether his cargo will 
reach its buyer at destination, nor need he wait 
through several weeks for payment. 
Thus while producing safety for the assured, 
Marine Insurance does another and more surpris- 
ing thing—it speeds the wheels of Industry. 

We give service and information to 


all interested. We accept policies 
only through Brokers. 


The Washington Marine Insurance 


Company of New York 


51 Beaver Street 











London and River Plate late Bank, Limited. 


HEAD OFFICE: 7 PRINCES STREET, E.C. 2, LONDON. 
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ROBERT A. THURBURN, Esq. 
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BRANCHES IN SOUTH AMERICA : 
BRAZIL:—Para, Pernambuco, Rio de Janeiro, Santos, Sao Paulo, Bahia, Curityba, Porto Alegre, Victoria, 


also an agency at Manaos. 
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Cordoba, Parana. Also in Buenos Aires:—Ba 
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New York Agency, 51 Wall Street, ww. x. rossrs, aczwr. 











000, or £105,000 better than the pre- 
ceding year. 

“T am dealing as you know with the 
first complete year since our close 
affiliation with Lloyds Bank. The Lon- 
don and River Plate Bank continues 
to work, as it always has, as a sepa- 
rate entity. But the association with 
Lloyds has proven highly satisfac- 
tory to us. The thousand and one 
channels for the introduction of busi- 
ness controlled by Lloyds Bank are 
turned our way as far as South Ameri- 
ca is concerned. We were strong be- 
fore, but this has added to our 
strength. 

“Our branches hitherto have been 
confined to four of the ten South 
America Republics, Argentina, Brazil, 
Chile and Uruguay. We have spread 
out in Brazil to cover the ground held 
in the pre-war period by the Germans. 
We have also arranged to open a 
branch in Asuncion, capital of Para- 
guay, and, in the far north of the con- 
tinent a branch also at Bogota, the 


capital of Colombia. We have also 
extended our activities to Portugal and 
have opened a branch at Lisbon, its 
capital.” 

Mr. Duffield touches incidentally, in 
his address, on the wealth and progress 
of the Argentine, on the natural riches 
and development of Brazil, and on the 
copper, the nitrates and other resources 
of Chile. Of Brazil he says: 

“The state of Rio Grande was be- 
fore the war the stronghold of the 
Germans. They proved to be the ene- 
mies of Brazil as they were ours. We 
decided to extend our banking activi- 
ties in that state. We have already 
opened a branch at Porto Alegre and 
intend shortly to open branches at Rio 
Grande and Pelotas.” 

The London and River Plate Bank 
has a branch in Buenos Aires and at 
twelve other points in the Argentine; 
three branches in Uruguay, one of them 
at Montevideo; branches at Rio, 
Santos, Sao Paulo, Bahia, Pernambuco 
and: Manaos, Brazil; at Valparaiso and 
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Santiago, Chile, also; and in Paris, Ant- 
werp and New York. The last named 
with W. R. Robbins, 51 Wall St., as 


agent. 
co 


Commercial Bank of Scotland, 
Limited 

HE Commercial Bank of Scot- 

land, Limited, Edinburgh, with 
an office in London, 184 branches in 
Scotland and numerous correspondents 
elsewhere in the United Kingdom, 
shows in its balance sheet of October 
31 last, a capital paid up of £1,750,000 
and a reserve of £1,000,000. The de- 
posits then were £36,071,000, the notes 
in circulation £3,988,975, acceptances 
and other obligations £2,151,287. The 
assets in chief were these: 

Specie, head office and branches, 
currency and cash balances, with the 
Bank of England and others, £5,123,- 
875: Notes of other banks and cash 
documents, £2,548,305; money in Lon- 
don on call and short notice, £4,110,- 
793; British government securities, 
£13,126,753; Indian and Colonial gov- 
ernment securities and other invest- 
ments £932,892; loans on_ securities, 
£1,212,396; bills discounted, including 
British Treasury bills, £7,445,205; ad- 
vances, £8,028,231; customers liability 
for acceptances, £2,151,287; real estate, 
London and Scotland, £525,378; total 
assets, £45,205,117. 

The dividend for the two half-year 
periods preceding had been £80,000 
each, less an income tax of £24,000. 
The bonus for the year 1919 was £10,- 
000, less income tax of £3,000, and there 
was credited to reserve fund, £150,000; 
and officers’ retiring fund, £25,000. 

The governor of this bank is the 
Marquis of Breadalbane; the general 
manager, Alex Robb; the London man- 
ager, George S. Coutts. 


Banco de Chile 


HE half-yearly statement of the 
Banco de Chile, issued June 
30, 1919, shows the total assets to be 
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$643,774,000. The fifty-second report 
of the board of directors to the share- 
holders indicated a profit for the half- 
year, after providing for bad and doubt- 
ful debts, to be $5,299,987.54. To this 
was added the sum of $3,091,267.33 
brought forward from the last account. 
Of the total amount the directors pro- 
posed that a dividend of $8 per share 
be set aside for the stockholders, that 
a sum of $480,000 be set aside for the 
employees’ fund, and the balance of 
$3,111,254.87 to be carried forward to 
the next account. 

The New York correspondents of this 
bank are the Guaranty Trust Co. and 
the New York Produce Exchange 
Bank. 

& 


Javasche Bank 


HE STATEMENT of _ the 
Javasche Bank of _ Batavia, 
Java, published Sept. 13, 1919, chows 
the bank to be in a prosperous con- 
dition. The bank has a number of 
branches throughout the Dutch East 
Indies and its liabilities are distributed 
as follows: Capital, 6,000,000 fi.; re- 
serve, 3,942,000 fl.; pension and sub- 
sidiary funds, 839,000 fl.; bank notes 
in circulation, 287,688,000 fl.; bank 
drafts in circulation, 5,859,000 fl.; cur- 
rent accounts, 88,369,000 fl.; sundry lia- 
bilities, 8,577,000 fl. 
The total assets of the institution are 
401,274,000 fl. 


New Philippine- American 
Chamber of Commerce 


T° promote and protect commer- 
cial relations between the Philip- 
pine Islands and the United States 


some fifty business men met the 
Resident Commissioners of the Islands 
at Washington, Dec. 12, in the offices 
of the New York Agency of the Philip- 
pine National Bank, 37 Broadway, and 
organized the Philippine-American 
Chamber of Commerce, Inc. 

Dr. H. Parker Willis, formerly of 
the Federal Reserve Bank, was chair- 
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man of the meeting. Those who took 
principal parts in the establishment of 
the organization were: Charles C. 
Robinson, vice-president, Philippine 
National Bank; H. Studdeford, Hart- 
man Pacific Company; J. E. Molloy, 
Lambert Sales Company; Resident 
Commissioners, Hon. Theo. R. Yangco 
and Jaime C. De Veyra; W. Morgan 
Schuster; Charles D. Orth, of Hanson 
and Orth; Bryce Le Jeune, Philippine 
Vegetable Oil Co.; R. Steinacher, Lutz 
& Company; G. S. Adair, Bowring & 
Company; E. A. McCreary, Juan 
Ysmael & Co.; Julius Reis, Manila 
Trading & Supply Co.; Abraham 
Meyer, American Undergarment Co.; 
Severiano Concepcion, Puno & Concep- 
cion; J. L. Williams, Vice-President 
East River National Bank; W. F. Fitz- 
simmons, Vice-President Lincoln Trust 
Company; Donald McCready, Ameri- 
can Bleached Goods Co.; Arsenio Luz; 
B. M. Bryan, Hy. W. Peabody & Co.; 
B. E Reuter; H. E. Voegeli, Dodge & 
Seymour; Sylvester Sullivan, Mer- 
chants & Manufacturers Exchange; E. 


M. Sholz, American Editor Trans-Pa- 
cific Magazine. 

It was agreed among these that the 
establishment of this Chamber of Com- 
merce is one of the most important 
steps yet taken to fostering trade with 
the Islands. 

The organization will elect officers 
and directors at its next meeting. 
Charles C. Robinson, Charles D. Orth, 
Arsenio Luz, B. E. Reuter were ap- 
pointed to nominate twelve directors 
and suggest means of functioning. 

The articles of incorporation show 
the purposes of the Chamber as follows: 

Procuring reliable information upon 
all matters pertaining to the commerce, 
industries, trades, agriculture, marine 
customs and transportation of the 
islands. 

Rendering, on request, information 
on such matters to members or inter- 
ested government officials. 

Procuring credit ratings as to firms 
and persons in the Philippines and the 
United States. 

Promulgating, in a suitable manner, 
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new laws and general information of 
interest to the business men of the Phil- 
ippines and the United States. 

Giving its members assistance in 
arbitrating business disputes. 

Giving traveling members advice and 
assistance in making business connec- 
tions and studying conditions. 

Establishing, developing and protect- 
ing commercial and other economic re- 
lations between the members of the 
Chamber. 

To establish and maintain a common 
ground where business men of the two 
countries may meet and discuss busi- 
ness and commercial problems. 

Arranging, upon request, that mem- 
bers of the staff of the Head Office, 
or any of the Chambers representatives 
in the various parts of the United States 
of America or of the Philippine 
Islands, be appointed to act as special 
individual representatives in case of 
extensive investigations or conferences 
régarding special business matters. 

To promote a more enlarged and 
friendly intercourse between business 
men of the United States and the Phil- 
ippines. 

The principal office of the Chamber 
of Commerce will be located in New 
York City. Other offices will be es- 
tablished shortly at other points. 

James J. Rafferty, director of the 
Philippine Commercial Agency, who is 
among those active in forming the 
Chamber, will leave shortly for the 
Philippine Islands and in the course 
of his trip there will organize branches. 


& 


Argentine Branch Royal Bank 
of Canada 


HE Royal Bank of Canada has 

opened a branch in Buenos 
Aires, Argentina, under the manage- 
ment of T. F. Dever, formerly the 
bank’s manager in Barcelona, Spain, 
and before that a supervisor for it of 
Cuban branches. This makes 68 


branches in all maintained by this in- 
stitution in the West Indies, Central 
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and South America, in addition to 547 
in Canada and Newfoundland. 

It has 72 foreign branches in all, 18 
of them in the British West Indies; 
3 in the French West Indies; one in 
Haiti; 31 in Cuba; 3 in Porto Rico; 
5 in the Dominican Republic. 

Besides the Argentine branch it has 
one also in Rio; 4 in Venezuela; 3 in 
British Guiana; one in British Hondu- 
ras, and one ir Costa Rica. Also 
branches in Barcelona, Spain, and Lon- 
don, and a Paris auxiliary, the Royal 
Bank of Canada (France); as well as 
its New York Agency at 68 William 
St. 

The head office of the Royal is in 
Montreal. Its capital paid-up is $16,- 
800,000; reserve, $17,400,000; assets, 
$493,000. 

= 


Italo-Belgian Bank 


HE’ Banque Italo-Belge, or 

Italo Belgian Bank, presents its 
report and summary of June 16, 1919. 
From this the following items are ex- 
tracted: 

Branches of the bank have been 
opened in Paris and London. These 
limit their attention to the settlement 
of transactions of overseas branches 
and to the needs of the South Ameri- 
can connections of the bank. 

The South American branches of the 
bank were not obliged to avail them- 
selves during the war of the morato- 
rium declared in those countries. 

One branch of the bank had just 
been established at Buenos Aires when 
the war was declared. In spite of the 
fact that the republic was then passing 
through critical circumstances, this 
branch thrived. The bank’s branches 
in Brazil at Sao Paulo, Santos and 
Campinas and at Monteviedo, Uruguay, 
are also prosperous. For Chile it has 
appointed an agent to represent the 
bank and act under its instructions. 
Buildings have been acquired in Sao 
Paulo, Montevideo and Buenos Aires. 
The Italian government has appointed 
the South American branches of the 
bank, official correspondents of the 
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Royal Italian Treasury, and the bank 
also continues to participate, as in the 
past, in the operations of the states of 
Sao Paulo, Uruguay and Argentina. 

The statement of the bank, dated 
June 30, 1918, shows capital, £550,250; 
reserve, £297,820; current accounts and 
deposits, £8,900,373; cash on hand, 
£3,054,886; bills receivable, £2,773,- 
340; advances, £3,840,731; securities 
in guarantee and on deposit, £4,090,- 
160. Total business, £14,396,912. The 
total profit and loss account was 
£428,284. Of this 5 per cent was ap- 
propriated to the legal reserve; £268,- 
000 to the special reserve, and 10 per 
cent—£50,000 for dividend. 

The head office of this bank is in 
Antwerp. It has branches in London 
and Paris. 

& 


Royal Bank of Scotland 


HE ROYAL BANK OF SCOT- 
“ LAND, which has its head office 
in Edinburgh, a Glasgow branch, and 





165 others in Scotland, and a London 
office, furnishes an auditor’s abstract of 
its affairs dated October 11, last, from 
which it appears that its capital is 
£2,000,000, its rest £1,082,276, its de- 
posits £35,548,823, its notes in circu- 


lation £3,637,299, its acceptances 
£347,588 and drafts outstanding 
£1,367,461. It had among other as- 


sets at the same time, coin notes and 
cash £5,158,547, money on call, checks, 
ete., £5,783,604; British Government 
and colonial securities, railway and cor- 
poration, foreign government and bank 
stocks and other marketable securities, 
£12,766,092; bills discounted £9,085,- 
480, of this British £6,087,000 Treas- 
ury bills; advances on cash, credit and 
current accounts, £9,085,480. The 
statement showed also bank buildings 
and other property in London and else- 
where yielding £573,250, net profits of 
£325,805, and dividends and bonus for 
the year of £154,000 out of a total 
profits of £1,356,276. 
This bank was 
1727. 


incorporated in 
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Plan for a School of Foreign 
Trade 


AMES A. FARRELL, chairman of 

the National Foreign Trade Coun- 
cil and president of the United States 
Steel Corporation, has begun a move- 
ment to endow a great School of For- 
eign Service. This is to be at George- 
town University, Washington, D. C. 
The school will be established on a 
broad basis of sound, liberal, economic 
principles and American ideals. Mr. 
Farrell has headed the subscription list 


for it with a gift of $20,000. 

This is in line with the policy fa- 
voring commercial education for for- 
eign trade pursued by the Council since 


its inception in 1914. This school will 
be the first of its kind endowed by any 
organization of business men. 

In the curriculum special attention 
will be paid to teaching foreign lan- 
guages. Japanese and Russian, as well 
as French, Spanish and Portuguese, 
are to be taught from the outset. 
Others will be added as America’s for- 
eign markets unfold. 

Besides the language group of stud- 
ies, there will be three others, viz., eco- 
nomic and commercial, law and _ polit- 
ical science, and shipping. 

A faculty of twenty has been secured 
from the commercial personnel at the 
National Capital. Location of the 
school in Washington is believed to 
afford an advantage because of the 
proximity of dozens of educational and 
commercial organizations, such as the 
Pan-American Union, the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, the 
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Congressional Library, the Federal 
Trade Commission, and the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, etc. 

Explaining the project, Mr. Farrell 
says: 

“As the first step toward filling the 
long-felt want of a specialized form of 
commercial education, a scientific pro- 
gramme for systematic and sustained 
training for foreign service has been 
formulated, in fact, applied by George- 
town University, working in codpera- 
tion with governmental bureaus and 
business men. 

“A provisional half-year was begun 
on February 17, 1919, and closed on 
June 23, 1919. Twelve members of 
the first class have already been 
placed in the foreign service of the 
Government with private corporations 
engaged in export trade. For the next 
session, which began October 2, 1919, 
there were so many applicants that the 
chief difficulty was that of finding ade- 
quate space. 

“The overhead expenses of the school 
might readily be met without a wide 
appeal, but the ultimate purpose for 
which it has been established cannot be 
fulfilled unless a large endowment is 
provided. 

“Not less than $500,000 will be re- 
quired at the outset for the proper con- 
duct of a school conceived on such 
broad lines. 

“The secretary of the National For- 
eign Trade Council, O. K. Davis, will 
receive and deposit all funds donated 
for this endowment of the School of 
Foreign Service. Checks should be 
made payable to the Georgetown School 
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82 Branches located at all lead- 
ing points as well as an intimate 
knowledge of Cuban Commerce 
requirements and customs 
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of Foreign Service, and forwarded to 
Mr. Davis at India House, No. 1 Hano- 
ver Square, New York City.” 
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Foreign Service of a Chicago 
Bank 


HE Continental and Commercial 
National Bank of Chicago has 
established a foreign trade service. 
This is for the purpose of giving in- 
formation to manufacturers and traders 
engaged or interested in foreign trade. 
This department will collect data on 
industries, manufactures and products 
throughout the world, analyze and 
tabulate them. 

The object is to assist United States 
manufacturers in disposing of their 
products abroad and to bring especially 
American merchants in touch with for- 
eign buyers and sellers. The depart- 
ment will furnish reliable information 
on freight rates, duties, insurance and 
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other details of foreign trade and will 
also enable exporters and importers to 
obtain quick report on the standing of 
any concern in prospect. 

Manufacturers and traders who wish 
to dispose of commodities abroad, or to 
buy in foreign markets, should find the 
service of this department of definite 
value. 

The Continental and Commercial 
National has capital of $21,500,000 and 
a surplus of $12,500,000. Its deposits, 
by a recent statement, were $339,850,- 


000. 
& 
Bank in Peking, China 


CHINESE - AMERICAN bank, 
just organized in Peking, China, 
meets with friendly comment and ap- 
proval there. The authorized capital 
of $10,000,000 has been fully sub- 
scribed. 
Galen Stone of New York, one of the 
Americans interested, according to the 
dispatches, expressed the hope that it 
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would not only cement the friendship 
between China and America but mate- 
rially advance the commerce and in- 
dustry of China. 


& 


French American Banking 
Corporation 


T the close of business on Decem- 

ber 31, 1919, the French American 
Banking Corporation had total assets of 
$22,309,197.75 and showed net profits 
of $67,073.28 after writing off all or- 
ganization expenses and after providing 
for Federal and State taxes accrued and 
for depreciation of furniture and fix- 
tures to the extent permitted by the 
Income Tax Law. 

During the first three months of its 
existence the corporation earned ex- 
penses and during the following quar- 
ter when its organization had made 
some headway it earned about 2.68 per 
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cent. on capital and surplus or 10.72 
per cent. per annum over and above all 
expenses. 


& 


International Banking Notes 


The Mercantile Bank of the Amer- 
icas, New York, has opened a branch 
at Maracaibo, in Venezuela, the Banco 
Mercantil Americano de Caracas, with 
which it will be affiliated. 


William Leon Graves was appointed 
assistant secretary of the Paris office 
of the Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York January 5, and the following 
were appointed to the Brussels office: 
Leon de Waele, as manager; Richard P. 
Staigg, assistant manager; Olaf Giese, 
secretary; G. C. de Cuester, assistant 
secretary. 

The Royal Bank of Canada has 
opened a branch at Montevideo, Uru- 
guay. 
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THE MERCANTILE BANK OF INDIA (LIMITED) 
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The Banca Commerciale Italiana e 
Bulgara is now open for business in 
Sofia, Bulgaria. 

This bank was recently founded by 
the Banca Commerciale Italiana, of 
Milan, Italy, which has an agency in 
New York, at 165 Broadway, with sev- 
eral Bulgarian capitalists, for the pur- 
pose of aiding in the development of 
the foreign trade of Bulgaria. Its cap- 
ital is 12,000,000 leva, normal value 
same as the franc. As to policy and 
management, it will be under control of 
the Banca Commerciale Italiana. 


The National, Provincial and Union 
Bank of England, Limited, established 
1833, and Coutts & Co., London, dating 
from 1692, have consolidated. The 
National Provincial took in the Union 
of London and Smith’s Bank in 1918. 
Coutts & Co. have been bankers to the 
aristocracy of Great Britain for gener- 
ations. The capital of the National 
Provincial was £5,476,884 paid up; its 
reserve £4,000,000. Coutts capital was 
£800,000 and reserve £700,000. 


A branch of the Anglo-South Amer- 
ican Bank, Limited, recently opened at 
Bradford in Yorkshire, England, puts 
that bank into contact with one of the 
great wool marketing centers of 
Britain. 


Bank mergers continue in fashion in 
the United Kingdom. The latest is that 
of the Clydesdale Bank, Ltd., of Glas- 
gow, with the London City & Midland, 


Ltd. In this merger the Clydesdale’s 
shareholders received five full paid 
shares of two pounds ten shillings each 
for the ten pound paid Clydesdale 
share. This is said to be equivalent to 
42 pounds sterling cash each for the 
100,000 shares. 

Control of over £416,000,000 de- 
posits is thus secured to the London 
City & Midland, its own deposits being 
£371,054,000, those of the Belfast 
Banking Co., Ltd., £15,630,000, and 
those of the Clydesdale £29,747,000. 

The Clydesdale management will be 
unchanged. It has 160 branches. 

The London Bank thus obtains en- 
trance into Scotland the same as Bar- 
clays, which will control the British 
Linen Bank. 


The Merchants Bank of Canada with 
head office in Montreal has opened an 
office in London. 


Robert C. Wyse, manager of the 
London branch of the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York, has resigned 
his position with that company to ac- 
cept an appointment as deputy mana- 
ger of the Union Discount Company 
of London, to take effect in January. 
Mr. Wyse has been connected with the 
London office of the Guaranty Trust 
Company for twenty-three years and 
has risen to a position of prominence 
in English financial circles. The name 
of his successor has not yet been an- 
nounced. j 
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Bank of British West Africa, Limited 


HIS bank starts the new year 

in a stronger position than ever 

before and with the ever-in- 
creasing volume of West African trade 
an exceptionally prosperous year is 
looked for. The New York Agency 
has now completed the third year of 
its existence and the amount of trans- 
actions which it has executed has amply 
justified its organization. In view of 
these facts a brief review of the bank’s 
history would not be out of order. 

In the year 1894, the Bank of British 
West Africa, Ltd., was established with 
its head office in Liverpool, and its 
first branch at Lagos, Nigeria, West 
Africa, was opened. For some years 
prior to this the trade of the British 
West African colonies had undergone 
such rapid development that the need 
of a banking institution was keenly 
felt, and the late Sir Alfred Jones, K. 
C. M. G., who is remembered by ship- 
ping men as the “Father of the West 
Coast,” exhibited his usual foresight 
in causing the organization of the 
bank, of which he was the first chair- 
man. Developments were rapid, and 
new branches were opened at Cape 
Coast Castle, Seccondee and Accra, 
all on the Gold Coast. In the year 
1910, Sir Alfred Jones died, and was 
succeeded in the chairmanship of the 


bank by the Right Hon. Lord Milner, 





who is the present British Secretary 
of State for the Colonies. In that year 
the head office was transferred to Lon- 
don, and Leslie Couper, C. M. G., ap- 
pointed general manager. In the same 
year the Bank of Nigeria, Ltd., was 
absorbed by the Bank of British West 
Africa, Ltd., which by this time had 
branches extending throughout Nigeria 
and the remaining British West Afri- 
can colonies. Since that time branches 
have been opened in the Canary 
Islands, throughout Morocco and 
Egypt, as well as at Manchester, Eng- 
land, and at the end of 1916 an agency 
was established in New York under the 
control of Robert R. Appleby. Mr. 
Appleby started his banking career 
with the London Joint City & Mid- 
land Bank, Ltd., and has had wide ex- 
perience of banking in the Far East 
and West Africa, as well as London 
and New York. 

The development of the business of 
the New York Agency has been rapid, 
and in the early part of 1919 the of- 
fices at 6 Wall Street were found too 
small, and more commodious premises 
were therefore obtained at 100 Beaver 
Street. On January 1, 1920, Rowland 
Smith, who had for the past 14 years 
been associated with the New York 
Agency of the Standard Bank of 
South Africa, Ltd., joined the Bank 
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LESLIE COUPER. C.M.G. 
General Manager, Bank of British West Africa, Ltd. 


of British West Africa, Ltd., in the 
capacity of joint agent at New York. 
Mr. Smith’s experience covers British, 
Australian, African and American 
banking, and it is felt that the per- 
sonal knowledge of foreign markets 
and customs enjoyed by the New York 
agents of the bank place it in a posi- 
tion to be of exceptional service to 
American importers and exporters. 
The capital, surplus and undivided 
profits of the bank exceed $6,000,000 
and in the middle of last year the 
Chairman of the bank, the right Hon. 
Earl of Selborne, K.G.,G.C.M.G., who 
succeeded Lord Milner upon the latter 
joining the ministry, announced in his 


annual address that an arrangement 
had been entered into with Lloyds 


Bank, Ltd., whereby that institution 
obtained 15.000 of the shares of the 
Bank of British West Africa, Ltd., out 
of a total then issued of 200,000 shares. 
Beaumont Pease, deputy chairman of 
Lloyds Bank, Ltd., joined the board of 


the Bank of British West Africa, Ltd., 
and the Right Hon. Earl of Selborne, 
chairman of the latter institution, be- 
came a director of Lloyds Bank, Ltd. 
The close relationship which thus en- 
sues makes of still greater importance 
the facilities which the Bank of British 
West Africa, Ltd., is able to extend to 
its clients. 

The importance of the British West 
African colonies has only been realized 
in the United States in the last few 
years, but a glance at the figures cov- 
ering, to take only two examples, the 
imports of cocoa beans and palm oil 
from West Africa to this country dur- 
ing the last three years would prob- 
ably prove astounding to those not 
conversant with the trade which has 
developed. The value of Lagos palm 
oil to the steel and tin-plate industry 
during the war was incalculable and 
the cocoa and chocolate manufacturers 
bear witness to the dependence of the 
candy trade upon Gold Coast cocoa. 

The future of the West African col- 
onies is considered to be more than 
bright, and they are regarded as 
among the most valuable assets of the 
British Empire. From this it will be 
seen that the prospects for the Bank 
of British West Africa, Ltd., which 
has branches covering the entire ter- 
ritory, are exceptional, and a continu- 
ation of the bank’s rapid development 
is looked for with the greatest con- 
fidence. 

At the twenty-fifth annual general 
meeting held in London last July, net 
profits for the year ending March 31, 
1919, were announced as £83,767 
9s. 3d. 

The Rt. Hon. the Earl of Selborne, 
K.G., G.C.M.G., chairman of the 
board of directors, in his annual ad- 
dress spoke as follows of the effect 
of the war on West Africa: 

“If, in one sense, West Africa suf- 
fered by the War, inasmuch as public 
works were arrested, there is no doubt 
about it that, in another sense, a new 
West Africa has been created, and its 
products are now fully appreciated 
and eagerly sought for by Europe and 
America. As a set off against active 
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ROWLAND SMITH 
New York Agent Bank of British West Africa, Ltd. 


business in West Africa, particularly 
since the Armistice was signed, there 
has been a most hampering, but quite 
unavoidable, lack of metallic currency. 
This is a state of things which now 
exists in most countries throughout the 
world, and the issue of paper curren- 
cies is, of course, also a factor in driv- 
ing coin out of circulation. Silver 
bullion is brought to this country and 
transformed into coin which is sent to 
West Africa where, apparently, it is 
used for one transaction only, and it 
then disappears from circulation. In 
Nigeria one curious effect of the stop- 
page of the spirit trade is, apparently, 
to act as a further inducement to the 
native to hoard his money, and it is to 
be hoped that some new attraction 
may be offered by merchants which 
will induce the African, or his wife, to 
spend more freely the large amount of 
money he is earning. No one desires to 
see the return of the barter system, 
but, if the currency does not circulate, 





ROBERT R. APPLEBY 
New York Agent Bank of British West Africa, Ltd. 


there is a retrograde movement in 
progress. It is obvious that a paper 
currency should not play more than its 
proper part in such a country as West 
Africa, and it may be necessary for 
the Government to consider whether 
any new coin other than of silver could 
be introduced which the West Af- 
rican will accept and allow to circulate 
with freedom.” 

With regard to the arrangement 
with Lloyds Bank, Limited, the Earl 
of Selborne stated: 

“TI wish to say a word about the new 
share issue and the arrangement with 
Lloyds Bank, Limited. I have great 
pleasure in welcoming Mr. Beaumont 
Pease, deputy Chairman of Lloyds 
Bank, as one of your Directors. Now 
this arrangement with Lloyds Bank is 
not a sale of your business to that great 
institution, nor is it an amalgamation 
with that institution, nor does Lloyds 
Bank acquire control over your business. 
What they do acquire is a great inter- 
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Office of the Bank of British West Africa, Ltd. at Liverpool 


est and influence in your business that 
is exactly what your directors wanted. 
Now why? Because in this age of 
world competition, in a period where 
great opportunities open to your Bank 
for expansion and fresh enterprises, 
and while the conditions of the world 
are most anxious, when the clouds are 
heavy on the horizon, we felt it would 
be of the greatest advantage to this 
comparatively small bank to be united 
in alliance, in close alliance, with a 
world famous institution like Lloyds 
Bank. We believed, and now believe, 
that the alliance is a mutual benefit 
both to the small bank and the great 


bank, and it has been to me, as chair- 
man, a matter of the greatest satisfac- 
tion to be able to conclude this arrange- 
ment. We shall also, on this board, 
have the help, advice and experience of 
Mr. Pease, and you can readily under- 
stand how important the advice and ex- 
perience of the deputy-chairman of 
Lloyds Bank must be to any bank for- 
tunate enough to profit by it.” 

Speaking of the work of the New 
York agency, the chairman stated: 

“I wish also to note here the ex- 
cellent work which has been done by 
our New York agent, Mr. R. R. Ap- 
pleby. During the whole of the war 
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Office of the Bank of British West Africa, Ltd. at Monrovia, Liberia 


his work there has been of a very 
anxious and important kind. Our po- 
sition there is one of constantly in- 
creasing importance.” 

Commenting on the balance sheet as 
of March 31, 1919, the chairman stated: 

“You will see in the balance sheet 
that the capital issued stands at the 
same figure as last year. The reserve 
is up by £12,500, bringing it up to a 
quarter of a million. The current ac- 
counts and fixed deposits are up by 
nearly two millions. The drafts issued 
are up £180,000. Bills for collection 
are up nearly £400,000. The liability 
on acceptances for customers has risen 
£150,000. If you turn to the assets 


you will see that the cash is up half a 
million; the investments are only up by 
£100,000; bills are down by £100,000— 
and there has been a very considerable 
change in their character. The treas- 
ury bills last year were £800,000; this 
year they were only £100,000. Other 
bills last year were £1,500,000; this 
year they are £2,119,000. Loans, ad- 
vances and current accounts are up by 
a million and a half. Bills for collec- 
tion, as I stated before, are up £400,- 
000, and the liability of customers for 
acceptances and bills discounted are up 
by nearly £150,000. Premises and fur- 
niture are up by £20,000—although 
£10,000 is written off. That will be a 
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Office of the Bank of British West Africa, Ltd. at Sierra Leone 


constantly increasing item year by 
year because of the great necessity of 
improving the buildings in West Africa 
and Morocco, and the necessity of add- 


ASSETS 
& | 
Cash in hand, at bankers, at 


branches and at agencies. £1,489,509 11° 1 
SR | aa 178,055 0 6 
Investments- 

Government securities.... 923,945 410 

Other securities ......... 52,875 15 8 

West Africa Buildings Co., 

OO PRT Per rere eT 50,000 0 0 
Bills of Exchange— 

Treasury Billa .....c..s; 100,000 0 0 

OS” eee ee 2,119,802 10 6 
Loans, advances and current 

IED no 8050 098.064040% 2.706,767 16 2 
Bills for collection contra.. 862,925 11 10 
Liability of customers for 

acceptances and bills re- 


discounted 


75 
Premises and furniture.... 140,471 12 1 


ing fresh buildings when we open new 
branches.” 

The general balance sheet of the 
bank as of March 31, 1919, follows: 


LIABILITIES 
£ s. d. 
Capital— 
200,000 shares of £10 
WE, ncus ear eaa dso aes £2,000,000 0 0 
of which there have been 
issued 145,000, on which 


£4 per share has been 
ORE TN siccdawesuwes 580,000 0 0 
ee 250,000 0 0O 
Current accounts and fixed 
RS Gok G irene ew dade 6,489,248 4 6 
EN MOE. bc ccecconnewss 381,166 6 8 
Bills for collection......... 862,925 11 10 
DOMED QE DETG. icc ccccweds 6,432 15 7 
Liability on acceptances for 
customers and bills re 
GE canwtuwnne sé < 375,665 1 11 


Final dividend and bonus, 
payable 24th July, 1919.. 31,900 0 0 
Balance of profit carried 


forward 22.680 4 1 


£9,000,018 4 7 








Distributing Customers in a Large 
Metropolitan Bank 


AMES B. FORGAN, chairman of 

the board of the First National 
Bank of Chicago, told in a recent num- 
ber of System, the secret of his suc- 
cess as a banker. Among other things 
Mr. Forgan spoke of the spirit of con- 
descension with which some bankers 
treat their customers, and of the atti- 
tude which seems to say: “We are 
doing very well in this place. We are 
in a position to do you favors, but 
we can get along very nicely without 
your business.” 

In order to bring about the proper 
relationship between banker and cus- 
tomer in his institution, Mr. Forgan 
planned a radical rearrangement of 
the work of the bank’s officers which 
he describes as follows: 


It is 15 years since the plan was intro- 
duced, but it has proved so effective that 
we have continued it substantially unchanged 
to this day. 

Before the plan was adopted, there was 
no logical distribution of customers among 
the bank’s officers. A customer dealt with 
a certain officer because he happened to 
have known him before or because some 
friend had known him or for some other 
such reason. 

An officer might have customers from 
practically every line of business. They 
might be bankers, packers, coal dealers, 
wall paper manufacturers, real estate men, 
publishers, steel manufacturers, grocers, 
druggists, and so on. In fact, the custom- 
ers of a single officer were commonly just 
as miscellaneous as that; and the customers 
of his neighbor at the next desk might be 
just as miscellaneous, and cover many of 
the same lines. It was obviously impossible 
for any one man to know enough about all 
of those fields to handle the business as he 
should. 

The system also failed to provide for the 
proper development of junior officers. These 
officers were in touch with the daily cash 
transactions of a certain number of cus- 
tomers, but they had nothing to do with the 
discount department. ‘Thus they passed 
their formative years without getting any 
practical experience in that highest of bank- 
ing functions, the making of loans. The 
consequence was that we did not have 
enough of the right kind of material coming 
along to fill vacancies among the senior 
officers. 


Under the new plan, we classified our 
customers into twenty-six divisions, accord- 
ing to the lines of business they were in, 
and assigned sometimes two or three and 
sometimes more of these divisions to each 
individual senior officer, with a junior as 
his assistant. The officers were to be held 
responsible only for accounts in the lines 
assigned to them, and they were relieved, 
as rapidly as the circumstances permitted, 
of responsibility for accounts in other lines. 

The plan gave each officer a field of such 
size that he could hope to become expert 
in it. And he is encouraged in every reason- 
able way to become expert. For one thing, 
he—the senior officer, I mean—is absolutely 
responsible for the business done in his di- 
vision. Either the president or I will gladly 
consult with him about matters on which he 
is in doubt; indeed we expect to consult 
with him on such matters, but it is under- 
stood that the final decision is his own. If 
there are losses, the responsibility is his. If 
the division makes a particularly good show- 
ing, the credit is his. In any event, the 
results are a direct indication of his knowl- 
edge of his field. 


GETTING INFORMATION 


How far this tendency is encouraged may 
be judged by the duties of the senior and 
junior officers in each division. Their duties 
are: 

First. To make a careful study of gen- 
eral conditions of business in the special 
lines assigned to them. 

Second. To make the direct personal ac- 
quaintance of as many as possible of the 
people engaged in these special lines, and at 
all events to acquire the personal acquain- 
tance of the leaders and get on such personal 
terms with them that they can secure in- 
formation both general and specific in re- 
gard to their lines of business and the 
people engaged in them. 

Third. To tabulate as completely as pos- 
sible the dealers in each specific line of 
business with such information as they can 
obtain about them, including their banking 
connections, etc., and thereafter to use every 
legitimate means to secure new desirable 
business. 

Fourth. To make a written report at 
least once a year on all customers separately 
in each line of business, and to tabulate 
them, showing the total amount of their 
aggregate deposits and loans; the number 
of accounts open; the number and value of 
new accounts opened during the year; the 
number closed and the reason therefor; the 
failures that have occurred, and the losses 
made thereby. These reports show the in- 
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crease or decrease in business in each per- 
ticular line during the year. The junior 
officers prepare their reports in detail, and 
the senior officers make any remarks on 
them that may help to give the executive 
committee, the president and myself, to 
whom they are submitted, an intelligent un- 
derstanding of them. 

The senior and junior in charge of a 
division are expected to be in frequent and 
candid consultation on all phases of their 
work, The senior’s judgment must of course 
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prevail, but the junior is expected to state 
his opinions fully to the senior, and the 
senior to give them careful consideration. 
The plan has been effective for practically 
all the purposes for which it was framed. 
It has been of great assistance in getting 
new business and developing juniors, and 
under it we have reduced our losses more 
than half. But all of this has been accom- 
plished, as we expected, by giving our of- 
ficers the opportunity, and also the incen- 
tive, to be at least reasonably thorough. 


au 


Banks and Insurance 


Why the Banker Should be Interested in His Client’s 
Insurance 


HY the banker should take an 

active interest in the _ insur- 
ance affairs of his clients is explained 
by A. Gordon Ramsay, assistant super- 
intendent of the Canada Life Assur- 
ance Company, in the November issue 
of the “Union Bank Monthly.” Mr. 
Ramsay stated: 


Until a few years ago the protection of 
the family was the only function of life in- 
surance generally recognized. One of Can- 
ada’s foremost bankers in referring to the 
intimate relationship between commercial 
life insurance and extension of credit re- 
cently said: 

“This bank always regards it as a favor- 
able feature in a_ borrower’s application 
when he is able to show that both his fam- 
ily and his business have been protected by 
life insurance against the contingency of 
his vaexpected death. It often happens that 
the prosperity of a business is, in a large 
degree, dependent upon the continuance of 
a single life. In such a case it is more than 
usually important to cover by insurance the 
risk of disaster to the business through the 
unexpected death of that individual. The 
bank, moreover, is always glad to see the 
position of a firm fortified by partnership 
policies, especially where the capital is so 
moderate in proportion to the volume of 
the business that no portion of it could be 
withdrawn without embarrassment.” 

Commercial life insurance also interests 


the banker when he is passing on a credit 
risk from a moral standpoint. Of this, the 
president of the Chase National Bank of 
New York says: “When a man comes to us 
to borrow, we want to know how much life 
insurance he carries, not so much because 
of its bearing on his financial power, but as 
an indication of his type of mind, for the 
type of mind that induces a man to insure 
his life is the type of mind which makes for 
success in business.” 

Until lately business insurance has been 
considered mainly in connection with the 
affairs of the larger firms. It is, however, 
becoming recognized that this form of pro- 
tection is just as necessary, if not more so, 
to the smaller corporation, partnership or 
business man. One need only look round 
the city corner or enter a village to discover 
a modest partnership, be it a grocery, 
butcher or dry goods store, or a general 
store, which at this moment needs a class of 
protection for its business and its credit 
which the life insurance company alone can 
provide. 

The banker and wholesaler feel they are 
vitally interested in how this partnership 
customer will be affected by the death of one 
of the partners. What funds will be avail- 
able for the purchase of his interest or for 
the continuation of the business? There may 
not be available sufficient capital or borrow- 
ing power to enable the surviving partner 
to purchase the interest of the deceased. 
Another partner with capital is difficult to 
find, particularly in a hurry. Frequently it 
means a winding up of the business with 
loss to all concerned. 





The Human Element 


The Bank Advertising Manager Must Have the Co-operation 
of the Entire Banking Staff 


UCH has been said and written 

about advertising to the public, 
but as general advertising is more or 
less wasted without the “follow-up,” so 
bank advertising is of little avail unless 
previously “sold” to the bank staff. 

F. D. Conner, manager of the Pub- 
licity Department, Illinois Trust & 
Savings Bank, Chicago, brought out this 
point at the recent convention of the 
Financial Advertisers Association. 
When Lewellyn Pratt was in Chicago 
in the capacity of a ‘booster agent’”’ for 
the convention, he said that 75 per cent. 
of advertising should go to your own 
people and 25 per cent. to the public. 

“T believe he is pretty nearly right,” 
says Mr. Conner, “for, first of all, 
‘Is your house in order?’ Why spend 
money advertising satisfactory service, 
accommodating employees, congenial 


officers, when you are not prepared to 


deliver the ‘goods’? Therefore, ‘Right 
things first’—put your house in order 
before you invite company.” 

The advertising manager must have 
the cooperation of the entire banking 
staff—president to porter—otherwise 
his job is going to be doubly hard. 
There should be team work. Playing 
for individual percentages does not win 
the game. Cooperation should come 
from the heart,—from within, not from 
without. 

Mr. Conner elucidated the points of 
his argument for the “Human Nature 
Element” as follows: 

Satisfied Employees. Satisfied employees 
produce good will. Unless your employees 
believe in their institution, you cannot ex- 
pect them to assist in securing new business, 
and new business is what we are after. If 
there is not team work somebody is to 
blame. There are officials who believe in 
ruling by the “big stick” method. True, 
results can be had that way, but is it the 
right way? A pick-handle on the back of 
a mule will get action—yes, with both hind 
feet. The wielder of the club is usually 
mad and the four-legged animal shows the 
same disposition. It is far better to use 
suggestion instead of command; interroga- 


tion instead of instruction. Satisfied em- 
ployees will help to get and make satisfied 
customers, and a satisfied customer is your 
best asset. 


Secrecy. The element of secrecy around 
your bank is negative; it tends to break 
down morale. There are essential things 
happening in your bank every day which 
your employees should know. Why must 
they be compelled to get it from the papers 
next day? It is indeed embarrassing to the 
information clerk, teller, or even certain 
officers, to have a customer come up to his 
desk or window and give him some positive 
information about his bank which he had 
never heard. Does such a thing happen in 
your bank? Where all business is open and 
above board, the employee has no reason to 
be skeptical or suspicious; furthermore, it 
is “human nature” for an employee to work 
twice as hard if he feels that he is taken 
into the confidence of his employer. 


Clearings. We are solving this problem in 
eur institution by the use of a little daily 
paper, called “Ilnoitrust Clearings.” It is a 
simple little “one-pager,” intended for in- 
side circulation only. An editor-in-chief has 
becn appointed, with associate editors rep- 
resenting each department of the bank. All 
general information, banking as well as 
personal, is collected daily and published 
by the aid of a mimeograph. This little 
daily is read with great interest and we 
feel that it is filling a long felt want. 


Columns. In addition to “Clearings,” we 
have a monthly house organ called “The 
Columns,” which is more elaborately edited, 
better dressed, and is generally circulated. 
These two publications are very effective 
and are aiding greatly in the building of 
morale. 


Appreciation. Appreciation is far better 
than depreciation. A word of appreciation 
spoken when and where deserved is a good 
will builder, and the result of such treat- 
ment is whole-hearted codperation. 


Credit. Give credit where credit is due. 
It should be the policy of the bank to ad- 
vertise promotions as freely as_ possible. 
Where such publicity and recognition are 
given it has a stimulating effect on others, 
arousing their ambitions to even greater 
efforts. 


Jealousy. Jealousy among the bank of- 
ficials and employees is one of the greatest 
stumbling blocks—a stone in the road, as 
it were, to codperation and success. It is 
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a very difficult thing to deal with. It can 
be very greatly reduced by a thorough and 
systematic organization. An organization 
chart, setting forth positions and codrdi- 
nated lines of authority and responsibility, 
helps to make possible organization effi- 
ciency. A man can serve well only when 
he knows to whom he is responsible, for 
what he is responsible, and the order and 
sequence of their importance. Delegate 
authority along with responsibility. A def- 
inite aim, objective purpose, clearly de- 
fined and lived into the hearts and minds of 
the members of a business family, consti- 
tutes the very fabric f the institution. 


Club Activities. Through the organization 
of a bank club, many very beneficial activ- 
ities for and in the interest of the employees 
can be satisfactorily handled. A club is a 
very humanizing medium. (Of course, I 
mean an organization of bank employees, 
and not the big stick.) 


Athletics. Athletics and recreation should 
be indulged in as generously as possible, 
both summer and winter. Such sports and 
entertainment are healthful, invigorating 
and inspiring. They help to build good 
fellowship, and good fellowship _ builds 
business. 


Welfare Work. Under this same organ- 
ization the welfare work of the employees 
may be handled. A committee should be in 
charge to look after the comforts and ac- 
commodations of all. Show a personal in- 
terest in your employees and they will 
show an interest in you. 


Education. The educational side should 
not be overlooked. An educational com- 
mittee, carefully selected from members of 
the club, can do a splendid service in the 
way of formulating and executing a series 
of lectures, or an educational course, fur- 
nishing means and methods through which 
employees can prepare themselves for bet- 
ter positions in the bank. 


Insurance. A great many banks through- 
out the country are adopting the group in- 
surance and pension fund systems, all for 
the benefit of the employees. These bene- 
fits will do much toward cementing that 
good will feeling among the entire. bank 
organization. Little courtesies and accom- 
modations should be granted, for after all 
it’s the little things that count. 


Company Store. Another very beneficial 
addition is a buying committee or a “com- 
pany store.” Through such an arrangement 
dollars can be saved to the employee, espe- 
cially during the present H.C. L. 


Cabinet Meetings. A close codperation 
among departments is quite essential. One 
of the best methods for general discussions 
and the inter-changing of ideas is through 
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an organization which we will call a “Cab- 
inet Meeting.” This cabinet meeting should 
be composed of all officers and heads of 
departments, meeting at least once a week. 
The ranking officer present should act as 
chairman, and a regularly elected secretary 
should record all matters discussed. A reg- 
ular program should be adhered to. A 
condensed financial report should be read 
by the secretary or cashier. Every depart- 
ment head should make a report of what he 
is doing and what he proposes to do in his 
department. General policies of the bank 
should be discussed, committees appointed 
to investigate and report back. I am con- 
strained to mention this particular feature 
because upon investigation I find a great 
many banks do not enjoy that close re- 
lationship among departments. 


Departmentals. Each department should 
have its own department meetings once a 
week, or as often as conditions indicate. 
Each member of the department should be 
permitted to make suggestions, and offer 
criticisms and the department manager 
should report such cabinet meeting informa- 
tion as will be of interest to the members 
of his department. A general knowledge of 
what the bank is doing, and why, creates 
a better and closer coéperation. 


A Staircase Organization. Where a bank 
is so organized that each employee sees 
ahead of him a better position, more re- 
sponsibility, more money, he is going to aim 
for that goal. Let’s call it a “Staircase 
Organization.” Every step means advance- 
ment—a promotion, and that is what we are 
all looking for. 


Plants and Bouquets. A very “homey” 
effect can be created around the banking 
rooms by an array of potted plants, palms, 
ferns, and cut flowers in season. Such a 
display creates a pleasant atmosphere and 
causes favorable comments by employees as 
well as customers. Then, if back of the 
flower there is a smile and a friendly hand- 
shake, your setting is pretty nearly com- 
plete,—another form of humanizing your 
bank. 


Family Tree. In addition to the activi- 
ties of officers and employees which we have 
just been discussing, there is another very 
important body who should be thoroughly 
interested in “their bank,” and they should 
be “humanized” as far as it is possible. Let 
us take down the “family tree,” dust it off 
and analyze its contents. Its contents con- 
sist of the stockholders of the bank, and the 
various departments in which they are cus- 
tomers. Have you had a look recently at 
your “family tree”? Perhaps you have not 
gone to the trouble to make up such a rec- 
ord. If not, do so at once. How many of 
your stockholders are actually doing busi- 
ness at “your bank”—“their bank”? If 
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they are not supporting it, why not? Whose 
fault is it? 

That Mr. Conner has proved his case 
will be admitted by every successful 
bank man. Complete cooperation is 
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necessary to the success of a bank, as 
it is to any other business, and the rapid 
growth and splendid success of our 
financial institutions is largely due to 
a recognition of this fact. 


au 


Helping the Housewife’s Budget 


What the Banker Can Do To Promote Home Economy 


‘THE budget movement is now well 

under way in America. The Com- 
monwealth Trust Company of Boston 
recently announced that an expert 
from the Savings Division of the First 
Federal Reserve District has been 
placed in the Summer Street banking- 
rooms to “advise and assist all persons 
seeking help in matters of domestic 
economy, personal budgets and saving 
income.” 

The expert in the Boston bank has 
been placed there for an initial period 
of three months, but the results al- 
ready achieved indicate that he will 
become a permanent adjunct to the 
bank. At the end of the first week, 
many persons had called for consulta- 
tions and were given instruction in the 
matter of household budgets. Some of 
them returned for further instruction. 

The success of the movement in Bos- 
ton has led to the expectation that the 
example of the Commonwealth Trust 
Company will be widely followed 
throughout New England. It is in- 
tended that the work of the bank 
economic experts shall be of thorough- 
ly practical character. They will as- 
sist in preparing household budgets 
adapted to the special problems of 
each client, discover where the leak- 
ages are occurring and advises and sug- 
gest changes in expenditures. Where 
requested, it is expected they will be 
prepared to go to the home of the client 
in order to grasp the full details of 
the problem involved. 

The Boston War Savings Organiza- 


tion is preparing to begin classes to 
train bank clerks in this work. These 
trained employes will be utilized for 
the budget work by banks where con- 
ditions do not warrant the constant 
employment of an economic expert. 

“Budget” is still a somewhat strange 
word in America, but its meaning, in 
connection with the new movement, is 
very simple. The household or per- 
sonal budget means merely the applica- 
tion of common sense and order to the 
business of running a household on a 
certain income, living entirely within 
that income and saving a substantial 
part of it every day, week and month. 

It means determining how much it 
costs the family to live—how much for 
food, for rent, for fuel, for light and 
water, for clothing, for amusement and 
for every other item that requires an 
expenditure of money. It means the 
appropriation of an ample sum for 
each item, and using no more—prefer- 
ably less—for that item than appro- 
priated. And, above all, it means the 
setting aside of a certain sum out of 
every pay check or other money, in- 
come for savings and for investment 
in safe and sound securities such as 
War Savings Stamps and Treasury 
Savings Certificates. It naturally 
means the elimination of extravagance 
and of foolishness in the spending of 
money. 

The bank is unquestionably the in- 
stitution to direct and teach work in 
this direction, for the bank is the haven 
of individuals who are faced with 
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financial difficulties and is the place of 
interest to those who are desirous of 
saving and thus fortifying themselves, 
against want. 

The movement in New England grew 
out of the success of similar experi- 
ments in the Middle West. At the re- 
quest of the Savings Division of the 
Treasury Department some time ago, 
the Societv for Savings Bank in Cleve- 
land started household budget work. 
Every family the bank decided should 
know just what can be done on the 
amount of money that comes to that 
family, in wages, through investment or 
otherwise. And planned expenditure is 
declared to be the safe and sane way to 
determine that question. 

Miss Ruth Wardell of the home 
economics department of the Universi- 
ty of Iowa, who assisted the Cleve- 
land bank, has urged parents to start 
their children at as six 
or seven years on an allowance basis. 
Out of this the children are to be di- 
rected in the matter of buying the 
things they need and of keeping accu- 
rate account of their expenditures. She 
recommends that at first the youngsters 
be permitted to buy pencils, pens and 
minor school supplies. Then later, to 
buy school books and gradually train- 
ed up to the point where they must 
save enough out of their allowance to 
buy their own shoes. She advocates 
that the allowance should have a suf- 
ficient margin to teach the youngster 
the possibilities of saving and how to 
avoid extravagances. 

Insistence is placed by economists 
upon the interest that must be taken 
by all members of the household in 
the budget system, and upon the im- 
portance of every member keeping a 
personal budget, if possible. No busi- 
ness man would think of running his 
affairs without taking a balance of the 
day’s receipts and disbursements, and 


ages as low 
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accounting for every cent. The in- 
dividual can as easily keep account of 
his personal expenditures. 

The chief problem, however, is the 
division of the income for the house- 
hold expense. Mrs. Christine Freder- 
ick, an authority on household econom- 
ics, presents the following broad 
averages, even in view of present 
prices, on the per cent of income to 
be expended on various items: 


Rent—Not more than 

Food—From 25 to 40 per cent. 

Clothing—From 15 to 20 per cent. 

Operating—From 6 to 18 per cent. 

Savings—From 2 to 15 per cent. 

Advancement—From 1 to 15 per 
cent. 


25 per cent. 


The one item that the exponent of 
thrift would have placed at the top 
of the list is, of course, savings. If 
a certain sum of money is set aside 
each day or week and religiously put 
into War Savings Stamps, the rest of 
the income may take care of itself. 
But planned expenditures may and 
probably will result in an opportunity 
for increased savings. 

The War Savings Division of the 
Treasury Department and the savings 
directors of the various federal reserve 
districts, are endeavoring to get banks 
everywhere in this country interested 
in teaching the budget system idea to 
their patrons. If the entire popula- 
tion lived according to a budget sys- 
tem, prices of commodities would very 
soon reach their proper level, it is as- 
serted, because waste and foolish ex- 
penditure would be eliminated. This, 
in turn, would tend to increase pro- 
duction of necessities and limit to the 
proper percentage the production of 
luxuries and those commodities which 
might be classed as useful but non- 
essential. 


au 





Bank Advertising Exchange 


Those listed herewith are willing to exchange booklets, folders ani other advertjg- 


ing matter issued by them. 


Subscribers can get on this list free of charge 


Watch for New Names and Other Changes 


A 


Adams, F. R., Will County National 
Joliet, Ill. 

American National Bank, Pendleton, Oregon, 

American Savings Bank, Springfield, Mo. 

Ansley, D., Central Trust Co., San Antonio, Tex. 


Bader, A. F., assistant cashier, Old State Na- 
tional Bank, Evansville, Ind. 

Baker, I. W., Megr., Advertising Dept., Guardian 
Saves. and Tr. Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Bailey, C. W., cashier, First National Bank of 
Clarksville, Clarksville, Tenn. 

Banco Mercantil Americano Del Peru, Lima, 
Peru, S, A. 

Bankers Magazine, The, New York. 

Bauder, Ray E., manager new business depart- 
ment, National City Bank, Chicago, Ill. 
Baugher, E. M., president, The Home Building 

Association Co., Newark, Ohio. 

Bennett, H. D., assistant cashier, 
tional Bank, Lansing, Mich. 

Bernheim, E., Ph.D., Foreign Dept., The Nation- 

al Shawmut Bank of Boston, Mass. 

Billings, K., asst. advertising mgr., Scandinavian 
American Bank, Tacoma, Wash. 

Bize, L. A., president Citizens Bank and Trust 
Co., Tampa, Fla. 

Branham, D. R., director publicity, Hellman 
Commercial Trust and Savings Bank, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

Brooks, T. J., vice-president, The Guaranty 
Trust and Savings Bank, Jacksonville, Fla. 

Brown, G. W. C., assistant secretary, Tidewater 
Bank & Trust Co., Norfolk, Va. 

Brown, R. A., assistant cashier, Citizens 
tional Bank, Raleigh, N. C. 

Bunch, F. B., cashier, Merchants and Farmers 
Bank, Statesville, N. 
Burton, E. C., vice- president, 

Bank, Chester, Pa, 

Buzbee, Minnie A., manager Advertising Depart- 
ment, American Bank of Commerce & 
Trust Co., Little Rock, Ark. 


Cc 
Conhaim, Herbert J., publicity manager, 
Dearborn National Bank, Chicago, IIl. 
Cotton Belt Savings & Trust Co., 
Ark. 

Ray, cashier, 
Springfield, Mo. 
Crowson, M. Clarence, 

Co., High Point, 
Culbreth, Eugene E., 
Bank, Raleigh, N. 


D 
Davis, Clark B., asst. secy., Franklin Tr. Co., 
166 Montague St., Brooklyn, N. Y 
Dayton, T. S., publicity manager, 
Trust Co., New York City. 
Deily, H. E., Tradesmen’s National Bank, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Delson, Louis E., publicity manager, 
Trust Co. of Illinois, Chicago, III. 
Dysart, W. R., cashier, First National 

Ripon, Wis. 


Bank, 


Capital Na- 


Na- 


Penn National 


Fort 


Cox, American Savings Bank, 


cages, Home Banking 


, National 


z Guaranty 


Centra) 


Bank, 


Eberspacher, J. C., assistant cashier, First Na- 
tional Bank, Shelbyville, Il. 

Ekirch, A. A., secretary, North Side finvings 
Bank, New York City. 

Ellsworth, F. W., vice-president, Hiberni: Bank 
& Trust Co., New Orleans, La, 

F 
assistant cashier, Birmingham 
t and Savings Co., Birmingham. Ala. 


Trus 
Fisher, C. J. (Miss), Hoggson Bros., 485 Fifth 
Avenue, N. Y, C. 


Finch, E. W., 


Pine Bluff, 


a 

Garner, Percy, publicity manager, 
Bank & Trust Co,. 

Gehle, Frederick W., 
ae ogee = 

nk, New York, 

Gehie, ng lliam A., Liberty National Bank, New 
York. 

Gehrken, George A., manager, New Business 
Dept., Seaboard National Bank, New York. 

Germo, Eleanor, manager publicity department, 
Los Angeles Trust & Savings Bank, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

Grimm, H. B., director, Dept. of New Business, 
St. Joseph Valley Bank, Elkhart, Ind. 
Groves, J. W., advertising manager, Minnesota 
Loan and Trust Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


H 

Hall, J. Comly, Farmers and Mechanics Trust 
Co., West Chester, Pa. 

Hamsher, C. F., president First National Bank, 
Los Gatos, Cal. 

Haskell, E. G., Barnett National Bank, Jackson- 
ville, Fla. 

Hatton, E. A., cashier, Bank, 

First 


Wachovia 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 
manager advertising de- 
Mechanics & Metals National 


First National 
Del Rio, Tex. 
ey, J. N., advertising department, 
National Bank, Youngstown, Ohio, 
— E. L., secretary, Union Trust Co. of 
C., Washington, DB. C. 
Hodgins, J. H., Statistical Dept., 
Canada, Toronto, Canada. 
Hoffman, A. C., manager, department of pub- 
licity, Security Trust & Savings Bank, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

Hokanson, N. M., advertising manager, 
Bank of Chicago, Chicago, III. 
Holdam, J. V., advertising manager, 
nooga Savings Bank, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Holderness, M. E., vice- president and adv. mer., 

First National Bank in St. Louis, Mo. 
Hudson, Paul L., assistant cashier, First Na- 
tional Bank, ‘Corona, Cal. 
Hunter, Harold G., Sec’y and Treas, Kansas 
City Terminal Trust Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Hutchins, E. M., Seaboard National Bank, New 
ork. 


I 
Imhoff, Charles H., vice-president, 
tional Bank, Newark, N. J. 


J 

Jarvis, Charles D., publicity manager, Savings 
Bank of Utica, Utica, N. Y. 

Jessup, Theodore, assistant cashier, Woodlawn 
Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago, Ill. 

Johnson, E, W., Warren National Bank, War- 
ren, Pa. 

Jones, Marsha!!! H., asst. cashier First and Citi- 
zens National Bank, Elizabeth City, N. C. 


K 

Kahn, A. T., vice-president, Commercial Na- 
tional Bank, Shreveport, La. 

Keller, C. B., Jr., assistant cashier, Stroudsburg 
National Bank, Stroudsburg, Pa. 

Keeton, Monroe, manager Savings Department, 
Merchants & Farmers Bank, Meridian, Miss. 

Kittredge, E, H., publicity manager, Old Colony 
Trust Co., Boston, Mass. 

Kommers, W. J., vice-president, 
Co., Spokane, Wash. 


L 

Lanier, B. W., asst. treas., United States Tr. 
Co., Jacksonville, Fila. 

Lanng, Edgar R., advertising manager, Hibernia 
Bank and Trust Company, New Orleans, La. 

Logan, John, cashier, Columbus State Bank, 
Columbus, Mont. 

Lovett, W. R., Atlantic National Bank of Jack- 
sonville, Jacksonville, Fla. 


Higl 


Union Bk. of 


State 
Chatta- 


Union Na- 


Union Trust 
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Lyons, Chas. S., Puget Sound Bank and Trust 

Co., Tacoma, Wash. 
M 

McCorkle, Josephine C., publicity manager, The 
City National Bank, Evansville, Ind. 

McDowell, J. H., American Trust and Banking 
Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Mann, Ralph H., treasurer, Park Trust Co., 
Worcester, Mass. 

Marvel, Charles S., cashier, The First-Second 
Savings and Trust Co., Akron, Ohio. 

Matthews, Dave S., advertising manager, Farm- 
ers and Merchants Bank, Stockton, Cal. 

Matthews, H. B., advertising manager, S. W. 
Strauss & Co., 150 Broadway, New York 


City. 
Mead, Harold O., asst. cashier, The Bkg. Cor- 
poration of Montana, Helena, Mont. 
Merrill, Frank, advertising manager, Northwest- 
ern National Bank, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Meyer, A. J., publicity department, Union Trust 
Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

Mills, W. C., New Business Department, Metro- 
politan Trust Co., 60 Wall Street, New York, 

Moniteur des Interets Materiels, 27 Pl. de 
Louvain, Brussels, Belgium. 

Muralt, Henry de, secretary, Swiss Banking 
Association, Zurich, Switzerland. 


N 
Frank T., cashier, 
Northboro, Iowa. 


Nye, First National Bank, 


Oo 


Overton, J. A., cashier, National Bank of - a 

town Branch, Smithtown Branch, N. Y. 
e 

Matthew G., publicity manager, 
Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago, III. 

Pollock, Willits, manager commercial service 
department, First Wisconsin National Bank, 
Milwaukee, Wis, 

Poole, John, president, 
Washington, D. C. 

Potts, W. W., secretary and treasurer, The Fed- 
eral Title and Trust Co., Beaver Falls, Pa. 

Powell, V. M., cashier, Bank, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Pratt, Thomas B., Henry L, Doherty & Co., 60 
Wall Street, New York City. 


R 
Raven, F. J., American Oriental Banking Cor- 
poration, Shanghai, China. 
Reid, Carol S., publicity manager, 
Bank, Ltd., Hilo, T. H. 
Rittenhouse, C. M., Farmers Loan and Trust 
Co., New York 
Rouff, Melvin, assistant 
tional Exchange Bank, Houston, Tex. 
Ruff, William J., cashier, Luzerne County Na- 
tional Bank, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Ss 
Sacramento Bank, Sacramento, Cal. 
Schlenker, Almot, cashier, First National Pank, 
Brenham, Tex. 
Sclater, A. G., Union Bank of Canada, 49 Wall 
St., New York. 

Scott, Walker, vice-president, Virginla Trust Co., 
Richmond, Va. 
Shepherd, George W., 

Co., Boston, Mass. 


Pierce, Harris 


Federal National Bank, 


Home Savings 


People’s 


cashier, Houston Na- 


c/o International Trust 
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Shoven, A. M., cashier, Kankakee County Trust 
and Savings Bank, Kankakee, Ill. 

Smith, A. C., vice-president, City National Bank, 
Clinton, Iowa, 

Smith, Allen T., manager Special 
partment, Industrial Savings 
Mich. 

Staker, F. M., manager, safe deposit dept., 
merce Trust Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Stein, Rudolph, assistant cashier, John Nemeth 

State Bank, New York City. 

Stewart, F. E., 1505 Jefferson St., Toledo, Ohio. 

Stoner, T. H., cashier, The Peoples National 
Bank, Waynesboro, Pa. 

Stover. J. C., secretary-treasurer Indiana Sav- 
ings and Loan Association, South Bend, Ind. 

Sutton, Frederick T., publicity mgr., Mercantile 
Bank of the Americas, New York. 


T 
Taylor, C. E., Jr., president, Wilmington Sav- 


ings and Trust Co., Wilmington, N. C. 
Tidewater Bank and Trust Company, Norfolk, 
Va. 


Service De- 
Bank, Flint, 


Com- 


¥ 


Van Blarcom, Wessels, assistant cashier, Second 
National Bank, Paterson, N. J. 

Van Name, Miss "M. L., 515 Stephen Girard 
Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


w 


Wadden, John W., president, 
tional Bank, Sioux Falls, S. 

Wadden, Thomas A., vice-president, 
County Bank, Madison, &. 

Wells, Geo. T., assistant cashier, 
tional Bank, Denver, Colo. 

Wilkes, W. H., assistant to the president, Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce, St. Louis, Mo. 

Williams, F. H., treasurer, Albany City Savings 
Institution, Albany, ¥. 
Williams, J. E., assistant cashier, Third Na- 
tional Bank, Scranton, Pa. 
Williams, Jno. L., vice-president, 
Merchants Bank, Greenville, 
Winship, Addison L., vice-president and man- 
ager, New Business Department, National 
Shawmut Bank, Boston, Mass. 

Withers, C. K., trust officer and publicity man- 
see Mechanics National Bank, Trenton, 


Sioux Falls Na- 
D. 

Lake 

Denver Na- 


Farmers & 
Cc. 


Z 


Zimmerman, Frank A., treasurer, Chambers- 
burg Trust Co., Chambersburg, Pa. 

Zimmerman, Paul E., cashier, Oak Park Treet 
and Savings Bank, Oak Park, Ill. 


NEW NAMES 

Muller, John, 49 Sonneggstrasse, Zurich, Swit- 
a 

Ryland, Cally, manager, new 

a American National Bank, 


business depart- 
Richmond, 


Williams, John L., vice-president, Woodside Na- 
tional Bank, Greenville, S. C 





Keep us in touch with your publicity work. Each month 
current advertising is reviewed and commented upon, ads 


are reproduced and criticised in BANKING PUBLICITY 
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THE LIBERTY 
NATIONAL BANK 
of NEW YORK 


CAPITAL - - - - $5,000,000.00 
SURPLUS - - - - 5,000,000.00 
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When You Build That New 
Home for Your Bank 





SM 


A 


it 


You will require the services of a competent 
bank architect and equipment engineer who can 
provide you with a distinctively modern building, 
with first class equipment throughout and abso- 
lute security in vault work. Convincing evidence 
that we furnish complete service of this character 
is shown by the fact that we have been selected 
by the following banks among many others: 


Seaboard National Bank, New York 

National Bank of Commerce, New York 

Asia Banking Corporation, New York 

Mercantile Trust Company, New York 

American Exchange National Bank, Dallas, Texas 
Charlotte National Bank, Charlotte, N. C. 

First National Bank, Jersey City, N. J. 

Greenwich Trust Company, Greenwich, Conn. 
Colonial Trust Company, Greenwich, Conn. 
Colonial Trust Company, Titusville, Pa. 

First National Bank, Richmond, Va. 

Lynchburg National Bank, Lynchburg, Va. 
Hibernia Bank & Trust Company, New Orleans, La. 





We shall be pleased to make suggestions regarding 


the most efficient and economical methods of meeting 


your requirements without obligation on your part. 


Alfred C. Bossom 


Bank Architect and Equipment Engineer 


AM 


680 Fifth Avenue, New York 

















Main Banking Room from Entrance Hallway 


How an American Bank is Pushing 
Ahead in the Foreign Field 


who were contemplating the carry- 

ing of American banking enterprise 
into foreign lands and who had given 
careful study and first-hand investiga- 
tion to the various phases of the prob- 
lem that there were certain conditions 
essential to the highest degree of suc- 
cess in the undertaking. 

First—That an American bank estab- 
lishing branches or affiliated institutions 
abroad should have adequate capital and 
be under the direction of men of estab- 
lished reputation in the banking world. 

Second—That the branches or af- 
filiated banks should have complete 
facilities for transacting business in 
accordance with the special require- 
ments of the several countries in which 
they were domiciled. 


|: WAS early recognized by those 


The first of these essential condi- 
tions grew out of the necessity for hav- 
ing capital enough to give an American 
bank a_ respectable status compared 
with local banks or branches of other 
banks with large capital funds and to 
insure capacity and integrity in the 
management. The other conditions 
arose from the diversities in banking 
functions found in the respective lo- 
calities. These differences must not 
only be comprehended but they must 
be conformed to if an American bank 
in a foreign land is to reach its highest 
degree of usefulness. 


AN INSTITUTION THAT HAS MET THESE 
CONDITIONS 

It is believed that the Mercantile 

Bank of the Americas has fully met the 
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conditions above set forth. It was or- 
ganized in August 1915, under the 
auspices of Brown Brothers & Com- 
pany, J. & W. Seligman & Company, 
and the Guaranty Trust Company, all 
of New York. Its comprehensive sys- 
tem of affiliated banks throughout Latin 
America was founded for the purpose 
of fostering closer and more amicable 
trade relations between the Latin 
American countries and the United 
States. The Mercantile Bank of the 
Americas, through its unexcelled facili- 
ties, acts as a link for American mer- 
chants and manufacturers who are en- 
gaged in trade with Latin American 
Republics. It has a paid up capital 
and surplus of $10,000,000. 

Further opportunity for strengthen- 
ing the affiliations of the bank was af- 
forded by an amendment to the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act, which became effect- 
ive September 7, 1916, and in which 
member banks were permitted to invest 
in the stock of institutions such as the 
Mercantile Bank of the Americas. 
Under this authority shares in the bank 
have been bought by the National 
Shawmut Bank of Boston, the Anglo- 
and London-Paris National Bank of 
San Francisco, the Continental and 
Commercial National Bank of Chicago, 
the Hibernia Bank and Trust Company 
of New Orleans, the Central Union 
Trust Company of New York, the 
Guardian Savings and Trust Company 
of Cleveland, and finally the Columbia 
Trust Company of New York. By the 
amendment of the Federal Reserve Act, 
institutions of the character of the 
Mercantile Bank of the Americas, part 
of whose stock is owned by member 
banks, were placed under the super- 
vision of the Federal Reserve Board. 

The plan has been followed of having 
the affiliated banks of the Mercantile 
Bank of the Americas operate in one 
country only, thus constituting them 
essentially local banks though under 
joint American and local management. 
In this way each bank is able to render 
the maximum amount of local service 
and at the same time form in the re- 
spective countries desirable connections 
between the producers and importers 
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and the trade and banking interests of 
the United States. 

By not carrying local checking ac- 
counts for firms in the United States 
and not using the foreign trade business 
that comes to it as a means of obtaining 
local deposits in the United States, 
other banks here have cleared their for- 
eign business through the Mercantile 
Bank of the Americas, in the countries 
in which it operates. However, its for- 
eign offices accept deposits, both time 
and demand, on most favorable terms. 

The functions and facilities of this 
bank comprise all branches of the bank- 
ing business with and in the countries 
in which it is represented. It solicits 
collections on these countries and will 
purchase or advance against satisfac- 
tory bills. It issues letters of credit 
for commercial transactions, handles 
payments by mail or cable and issues 
drafts on the countries in which it has 
direct representation. 


PROGRESS OF THE BANK 


In studying the following concise 
survey of the progress made by the 
Mercantile Bank of the Americas it 
must be remembered that most of the 
bank’s existence thus far has covered 
a period of war when banking and trade 
had to be conducted under many diffi- 
culties. 


NICARAGUA 


The first foreign bank the control of 
which was acquired by the Mercantile 
Bank of the Americas, was the National 


Bank of Nicaragua. This bank was 
incorporated by a prominent group of 
New York bankers with the idea of 
reforming the currency of Nicaragua 
and devising some method whereby it 
would no longer experience such vicis- 
situdes as it had heretofore encoun- 
tered. A new monetary unit, the gold 
cordoba, was created, of the exact 
weight and value of the American gold 
dollar, and the old currency was re- 
deemed at a fixed conversion rate of 
1214, pesos to a cordoba, namely, eight 
cents in the new cordoba currency for 
each peso of the old. After consider- 
able difficulty the old currency was re- 
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tired and with the exception of a slight 
flurry during the early days of the 
European war, the currency has been 
maintained at about parity. The Na- 
tional Bank of Nicaragua has a capital 
of $300,000. Its board of directors con- 
sists of representatives of the Mercan- 
tile Bank of the Americas, the Govern- 
ment of Nicaragua, and the State De- 
partment of the United States. The 
branches of this bank are in Managua, 
Bluefields, Leon and Granada. 


PERU 


The Banco Mercantil Americano del 
Peru established its head office at the 
capital, Lima, in September 1916, and 
since then branches have been opened 
in Arequipa, Chiclayo, Callao and Tru- 
jillo. It has gained a dominant posi- 
tion in the foreign exchange market 
and has become known as the most 
active dealer in exchange, both dollar 
and sterling, in Peru. Due to the com- 
mercial credits opened by the bank in 
the United States for its Peruvian cli- 
ents, it has been of the greatest assist- 
ance to American manufacturers in de- 
veloping their markets in Peru. 


VENEZUELA 


The Banco Mercantil Americano de 
Caracas was opened in October 1917, 
in the city of Caracas, and now has 
branches in La Guayra and Maracaibo, 
the latter branch having been opened 
last month. The branch in La Guayra 
has rendered valuable assistance to ex- 
porters of the United States in clearing 
merchandise and produce through the 
Custom House. 


COLOMBIA 


The Banco Mercantil Americano de 
Colombia, the head office of which is in 
Bogota, was organized in February 
1918. It now has branches in Cart- 
agena and Barranquilla, Colombia's 
chief seaports, Medellin, the second 
largest city in the country, Manizales, 
an important coffee centre, Cali, the com- 
mercial center of the Cauca Valley, 
Honda and Girardot, two important 
river ports on the Magdalena River, 


Mercantile Bank of the Americas, 
44 Pine Street, New York 


Armenia, Bucaramanga, and Cucuta. It 
is the only banking organization in that 
country having a complete chain of 
branches throughout the Republic, which 
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Officers’ Quarters on First Floor 


Working Quarters on First Floor 
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Second Floor Entrance Hall 


commercially has heretofore been split 


up into sections. It has introduced 
modern banking methods in cities where 
they were previously unknown and 
has opened credits direct to planters 
throughout the country and through 
the parent bank has been able, for the 
benefit of the planter, to handle crops 
direct from the farm to the consuming 
public. 


BRAZIL 


The American Mercantile Bank of 
Brazil, was organized in October, 1917, 
and shortly thereafter opened its first 
office at Para. Para is the principal 
shipping point for the exportation of 
rubber, the chief industry of the Ama- 
zon Valley. This office is assuming an 
important role in the financing of this 
product. A branch at Pernambuco, an- 
other important shipping centre, the 
exportations of which, however, are 
more diversified than Para’s, was open- 
ed in August, 1918. 


CUBA 


The Banco Mercantil Americano de 
Cuba was incorporated under the 
auspices of the Mercantile Bank of 
the Americas and the Guaranty Trust 
Company, with a paid-up capital and 
surplus of $2,500,000. It commenced 
operations in Havana in January, 1919. 
In the short time this bank has been 
in existence it has made wonderful 
progress, and is already becoming an 
important factor in commercial and 
financial operations in Cuba. 


COSTA RICA 


The Mercantile Bank of the Ameri- 
cas has just acquired controlling in- 
terest in the Banco Mercantil de Costa 
Rica, San José, which has a paid-up 
capital of approximately $700,000. 


HONDURAS AND AGENCIES 


In Honduras there is the Banco 
Atlantida, with offices at La Ceiba, 
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Executive Quarters Showing Lunettes over Doorways 
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Directors’ Room 


Tegucigalpa, San Pedro Sula, Puerto 
Cortez, Tela and Amapala. There are 
also agencies in Ecuador, Salvador and 
Guatemala as well as in China, Japan 
and the Philippines. 


BRANCHES IN FRANCE AND SPAIN 


It has been the policy of the Mer- 
cantile Bank of the Americas to es- 
tablish separate banks in each South 
or Central American country in which 
it operates, under the direct control 
of the parent bank in New York. In 
Europe, however, there is no necessity 
for the establishment of separate or- 
ganizations, and a branch of the Mer- 
cantile Bank of the Americas was 
opened in Paris in December, 1916. 
Because of war conditions and restric- 
tions placed upon operations by the 
French Government, it was not possible 
for this branch to do much business 
during the period of the war. How- 
ever, it laid the lines for future busi- 
ness during this period with such suc- 
cess that its present quarters are to- 


tally inadequate to take care of its 
rapidly increasing post-bellum business. 
A branch of the Mercantile Bank of 
the Americas was opened about two 
years ago in Barcelona, and in Oc- 
tober of 1919 an additional branch at 
Madrid was established. The services 
of the Barcelona branch were offered 
to the Treasury Department and 
shortly afterward the bank was ap- 
pointed depositary for the United 
States Government in Spain. This was 
the first American bank established in 
that country. Spain, because of her 
neutrality during the period of the war, 
became very prosperous and this pros- 
perity has in some measure been reflect- 
ed in the rapid growth of the Barcelona 
branch. 


NEW ORLEANS BRANCH 

The New Orleans branch was open- 
ed in September, 1919. This branch 
will serve the foreign trade interests 
of the Mississippi Valley and, as New 
Orleans is the principal southern port 
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Officers’ Quarters. Showing Entrance to Directors’ Room 


through which trade with Central 
America and Cuba is cleared, the pros- 
pect for rapid development is very 
bright. 


UNIQUE CHARACTER OF THE BANK 


In some of its features the Mercan- 
tile Bank of the Americas is unique. The 
theory under which the bank works is 
to go right back to the planter himself 
and lend him money through a local 
bank established in his own country 
and, if he so desires, handle his prod- 
uct through the various channels until 
sold to the consumer. 

With the growing needs of the Amer- 
ican manufacturers for expanding their 
foreign trade, the Mercantile Bank of 
the Americas feels confident that it 
and its affiliated institutions will be in 
a position to put the American exporter 
into closer touch with the actual buyer 
of the goods in Latin America than 
can be secured through any other sys- 
tem, and to that end the bank has built 
up an extensive organization in foreign 


countries. It has prepared its lines 
abroad so that when American export- 
ers and maufacturers are ready to sell 
their goods in foreign countries it will 
be in the strongest position to see that 
they are placed in touch with the right 
people. While the Mercantile Bank of 
the Americas and its affiliations in no 
case have shipments of merchandise 
made for their own account they do 
everything short of that in order to 
bring buyer and seller together. 

In the New York office there is a 
staff of about 375 and including those 
employed in the foreign field the total 
number of people engaged in this en- 
terprise is over 2,000. 


THE BANK’S ENLARGED AND REMODELED 
QUARTERS 


Starting in modest quarters at 26 
Exchange Place, New York, removal 
was later made to 38 Pine Street, 
where the entire five story building was 
occupied. Shortly after, the quarters 
at 38 Pine Street proved totally inade- 
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Officers’ Conference Room on Second Floor 


quate to accommodate the increasing 
demand for space and the building next 
door at 44 Pine Street was rented un- 
der a long term lease. In order to give 
the bank quarters an appearance com- 
mensurate with the dimensions its busi- 
ness had already reached, it was de- 
cided to remodel the entire building of 
nine stories. The remodeling was 
supervised by Smalley & Myers, equip- 
ment specialists, in conjunction with 
Mare Eidlitz & Son, who are well- 
known contractors for financial houses. 

In general the interior decoration has 
followed the Spanish style. This is 
rather appropriate in view of the close 


relations existing between the bank and 
the Spanish-speaking countries. 

The first floor, where the main 
banking room is located, has a black 
and gold marble counter with a painted 
walnut counter screen in the Spanish 
style. This screen is unusual in view 
of the fact that it is the first time that 
anything of this nature has ever been 
used for banking purposes in New 
York. The floor is white Italian marble 
with black and gold marble inserts. 

The entrance hall has a Tinos 
marble base and floor borders, the cen- 
ter of the floor being white Italian 
marble to correspond with the main 
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banking room. The wainscoting is of 
Tavernelle Claire marble. The furni- 
ture is of walnut with wax finish. In 
the working space there are cork top 
desks. The floor and steps of the en- 
trance hallway are of Traicon stone 
and the wainscoting of Tavernelle 
Claire marble. Electric elevators are 
now being installed. 

The second floor, which is used by 
the executives, is also decorated in the 
Spanish style. The lunettes placed 
over the double doors are unusual, each 
one representing the coat-of-arms of a 
country where the Mercantile Bank of 
the Americas operates. The chande- 
liers harmonize with the other fittings 
and are of iron with polychrome finish. 
On the west wall there are two map 
closets. Here also is a pneumatic tube 
system. The tubes are concealed in 
the center of a walnut file case. This 
pneumatic tube system is one of the un- 
usual features of the reconstruction 
work. It has an outlet on every floor 
with a distributing station in the base- 
ment and will undoubtedly be of con- 
siderable assistance in conveying mes- 
sages and memoranda. 

The directors’ room, also on the 
second floor, has walnut wainscoting 
with a velvet panel between the top 
of the wainscoting and the lower side 
of the plastered cornice. The carved 
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tables and chairs are in the Spanish 
style. The upholstery of the chairs is 
unusual, being of woven leather, which 
makes them very durable. In _ this 
room is located a grandfather’s clock 
which is electrically operated and 
which sends an electric impulse every 
minute to all the other clocks in the 
building. 

The second floor entrance hall has 
also a black and gold marble base, the 
floor border and the floor itself being 
of white Italian marble with two lines 
of mosaic. There are also three officers’ 
rooms on the second floor and a sten- 
ographic room. 

The third floor will also be used for 
officers’ quarters and conference rooms. 
It will follow the general plan of the 
second floor with respect to decorations 
and architectural treatment. 

The remaining floors of the building 
are devoted to the various departments 
and are not worthy of any particular 
mention with the exception of the fifth 
floor, which will probably be used by 
the library. There will also be varicus 
visitors’ rooms for the use of travellers 
from South America and elsewhere. 

The tenth floor will have large of- 
ficers’ retiring rooms. On this floor 
there will also be a club room and a 
kitchenette for the use of the employees. 


Ww 


Equitable Trust Company Doubles 
Capital 


T the recommendation of the 

trustees and with the approval 

of the stockholders, the Equita- 
ble Trust Company of New York has 
increased its capitalization from 
$6,000,000 to $12,000,000, effective 
January 1, 1920. 

This company has shown a steady 
and consistent growth under the able 
direction of President Alvin W. Krech. 
The scope and activity of its various 


departments has been continually broad- 
ened and the facilities of the institu- 
tion increased to care for its rapidly 
growing number of patrons. 

In order to provide for the new cap- 
italization it is planned to issue 60,000 
new shares of capital stock and share- 
holders will have the right to subscribe 
for the new stock at $100 per share. 

At the current market price of the 
stock now outstanding, which is quoted 
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in the neighborhood of $500, the rights 
to subscribe for the new stock at $100 
per share are worth approximately $200 
per share. 

The Equitable Trust Company be- 
came a member of the Federal Reserve 
System in October, 1917. At that time 
the company’s capital was $6,000,000, 
surplus and undivided profits were $13,- 
000,000 and the total deposits were 
about $190,000,000. 

In September, 1918, the Company 
opened large and commodious offices in 
the great up-town financial section at 
Madison Avenue and 45th Street. 
These offices have proved a great con- 
venience to the many up-town clients 
of the company. 


THE BOND AND FOREIGN DEPARTMENTS 


The bond department of the institu- 
tion during the past four years has 
grown from a small department em- 
ploying a few people to one of the most 
important bond organizations in Wall 





Street. This department’s quarters now Photo: Co-operative Press 
occupy the entire fifth floor of the in- ALVIN W. KRECH 
stitution. President Equitab/e Trust Company of New York 











Bond Department Equitable Trust Company, New York 
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Great credit is due George L. Le- 
Blanc, vice-president of the company, 
for the remarkable growth of the 
Equitable Trust Company’s foreign de- 
partment. Mr. Le Blanc became asso- 
ciated with the company on April 1, 
1914. At that time the foreign de- 
partment of the institution was com- 
paratively small. At the present time 
this department occupies two complete 
floors in the main office of the com- 
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pany and its personnel numbers about 
225 employees. 

The Equitable Trust Company of 
New York will, after this new increase 
in stock, have a _ capitalization of 
$12,000,000, surplus and undivided 
profits of over $14,000,000 and deposits 
in excess of $285,000,000. 

This company ranks among the very 
first institutions of its class in the coun- 
try in size and in quality of service. 


nm 
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Textile Banking Company, Inc., in 
Attractive Quarters 


HE OFFICES of the Textile 
Banking Company, Incorporat- 
ed, at 50 Union Square, 4th 

Avenue and 17th Street, in the heart 
of New York’s textile district, were 
opened for business September 1, 1919. 
The arrangement of the quarters is 
extremely businesslike; but at the same 
time, the “homey” air has brought about 
much favorable comment from custom- 
ors. 

The tonal harmony of the color 
scheme is admirable. The walls are 
panelled to a height of about seven- 
and-one-half feet with American wal- 
nut, and above that point are finished 
in Caen stone, which is a_ light, 
cream-colored limestone, chiefly from 
Caen, Normandy, and which is much 
used in many English churches. The 
screens dividing the several depart- 
ments are panelled in American wal- 
nut, with the necessary sections of 
glazed glass, and sections of bronze 
grilles. The floors of the executive 
offices are covered with rugs of rich 
brown Axminster, and the outer of- 
fice is covered with a soft brown lino- 
leum. 

The general scheme of lighting is 
semi-indirect, with classic bronze and 
alabaster fixtures. The _ individual 
lighting fixtures for the desks are ar- 


ranged to harmonize with the general 


scheme of the room. 

The desks are  specially-designed, 
and made of American walnut, of the 
William-and-Mary Period, wax-finish- 
ed in a rich brown tone, with Spanish 
leather used as a covering for the tops, 
as well as for the upholstery of the 
chairs. The drawer fronts, panels 
and rims of the desks are of Burl wal- 
nut. The desk lights, ink stands, and 
fittings are in cast bronze, specially 
designed. The desk sets, vonsisting of 
memo pads, letter trays, calendar 
stands, etc., are designed in harmony 
with the furniture, and are made of 
American walnut, inlaid with Burl wal- 
nut. 

The ground floor houses the execu- 
tive and credit offices, and covers ap- 
proximately 5,500 square feet; the 
bookkeeping and clerical forces are lo- 
cated on the mezzanine balcony, which 
has about 1,500 square feet. The com- 
pany has the basement also—area about 
9,000 square feet. The lease extends 
over a period of years. 

Charles E. Birge was the architect; 
and the construction was supervised by 
James V. MacDonald, of Ranald H. 
MacDonald & Co. 

The Textile Banking Company, which 
was inaugurated last June by the Guar- 
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anty Trust Company of New York, and 
the Liberty National Bank of New 
York, represents what is probably the 
first definite step toward specialized in- 
dustrial banking in the United States. 

The recent growth of the American 
textile industry in all its branches, cot- 
ton, silk, wool, and so on, and the 
steady expansion of the industry, both 
in domestic and foreign business, have 





The substantial success of the com- 
pany to date is the most convincing an- 
swer that can be siven as to the reason 
for its inauguration. 

Prior to the establishment of the 
Textile Banking Company, textile in- 
terests were accustomed to finance 
their requirements either through Com- 
mission merchants, located in the Worth 
Street, or “downtown” dry goods dis- 
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Textile Banking Company, Inc., New York 


brought into relief the necessity for 
and manifold advantages of a more in- 
timate relationship between manufact- 
urers, selling agents, converters and 
other interests in the industry, and 
their bankers. The existent need of 
adequate and sustained banking capital 
for interests in the textile field is very 
clear, not alone for the financing of the 
current operations of those interests, 
but also for furnishing the required op- 
portunity for such growth as the in- 
creasing volume of their business de- 
mands. 


trict, in New York, who also act as 
selling agents and general advisers, as 
well as bankers, and who, not infre- 
quently, hold a part ownership in the 
mills which they represent; or through 
out-and-out ‘factors’, so-called, lo- 
cated in the Fourth Avenue, or “up- 
town” dry goods district, of New York, 
who function exclusively as commercial 
bankers, with some restrictions. The 
entrance of the Textile Banking Com- 
pany into the field not only provides 
a wider scheme of financial facilitie 
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Executive Office, Textile Banking Company, Inc., New York 


Directors’ Room, Textile Banking Company, Inc., New York 
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to all the elements in the textile indus- 
try, but it also provides a strictly high- 
class banking organization, with un- 
doubted resources and backing. 

The Company confines itself to bank- 
ing operations such as are now per- 
formed by the “factors,” or commer- 
cial bankers, and in addition renders 
other valuable and far-reaching ser- 


mu 
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vices, particularly in the financing of 
raw material and merchandise require- 
ments. The Company’s charter em- 
powers it, for instance, to afford finan- 
cial facilities to concerns with which a 
factoring arrangement is not in force, 
by aiding them in the purchasing of 
raw material, or in the carrying of their 
inventory. 


Bringing Thrift to the Logging Camp 


F the many plans for teaching the 

lesson of thrift and increased pro- 
duction one of the most interesting is 
that inaugurated by the Seattle National 
Bank among the logging camps in the 
territory bounded by British Columbia, 
the Cascade Mountains, Oregon and the 
ocean. 

The campaign is carried on by means 
of posters, one of which is reproduced 
herewith, and a series of five folders— 
“Wealth,” “Distance No Obstacle to 
Saving,” “Independence,” ‘Sparsom- 
melig’”’ (the Norse word for thrift), 
and a form of budget. 

One important feature of the folders 
is a form designed to induce the holder 
to put down in black and white what he 
does with the wages of one pay day. 

J. H. Miner, manager of the Bank’s 
Department of Public Relations, in col- 
laboration with the Izzard Company, a 
Seattle advertising agency, conceived 
and planned the campaign to reach log- 
gers, who are not accessible to the 
ordinary media of bank advertising. 

The name of the Seattle National 
Bank appears only in a modest way, 
and the logger is admonished to take 
up with any bank the opening of an 
account. The purpose of the bank, as 
expressed in the broadside, is to aid in 
inducing thrift among workers for the 
good of the entire community. It is 
believed that good will resulting to the 
bank from this effort will be a recom- 
pense for the expenditure. Because 
logging camp workers are scattered 


widely in camps tributary to a number 
of cities, it is particularly desirable that 
they should use different banks for their 
accounts. 





BURNING YOUR LIFE 
Your pay is your sweat and blood. Instead of 
burn 


hole in pocket, deposit it 
Gaiman = 
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The Seattle National Bank is spreading thrift in 
the lumber camps by means of posters like 
the above 


The posters are being put up in com- 
missaries, dining-halls, bunk-houses, 
recreation-rooms, and other places 
where the men gather in the camps, by 
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“Long Jack” Ward, who has been doing 
welfare work in the camps of the ter- 
ritory for thirty years. He believes so 
strongly in the campaign as a force for 
good that he volunteered to do this and 
to distribute the folders, making a 
thrift talk at each camp. 
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The broadside is being sent to the 
operators of logging camps, and to 
heads of other industries. It is likely 
that the same campaign will be used in 
other industries, with a change of pos- 
ters so as to make a more direct appeal 
to other classes of workers. 
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Book Reviews 


Trust Companies oF THE UNITED 
States. Compiled and published by 
the United States Mortgage and 
Trust Company, New York. 


The 1919 edition of this useful book 
contains statements of conditions of the 
trust companies of the country on June 
30, 1919, together with names of offi- 
cers and directors, stock quotations, 
dividend rates and.other statistics, all 
conveniently arranged for reference. 

It is shown that on the date above 
named the trust companies of the United 
States had total resources of $11,150,- 
446,000, a gain of $1,769,560,000, or 
18.8 per cent. over the previous year. 


ay 


Tue Cuina Year Book 1919. By H. F. 
Montague Bell and H. G. W. Wood- 
head, M.J.I. E. P. Dutton & Com- 
pany, New York. 


This book is a very complete and use- 
ful compendium of information on every 
phase of Chinese life and history. It 
covers such topics as the following: 


Geography; Climate; People and 
Language; Products ; Commerce; Trade 
Statistics; Communications; Govern- 
ment; Finance; Religion; Foreigners in 
China; Who’s Who. 

This book should prove valuable to 
students of Chinese institutions and to 
business men interested in Oriental 
trade possibilities. 

Tue Vest Pocket Lawyer—Second 
edition improved and enlarged. Flynn 

Publishing Company, Chicago, IIl. 


This book is, in convenient size, a 
compilation of the law which the aver- 


age business man should know. It is 
written in non-technical language and is 
carefully indexed so that reference to 
a given subject may be quickly made. 
It also shows how to draw up the more 
common legal forms. The Vest Pocket 
Lawyer should prove of real service as 
a time and money saver. 


Wy 
DeveLorine Executive Apitity. By 
E. B. Gowin, Assistant Professor of 
Commerce New York University. 
Ronald Press Company, New York. 


This book should prove both a help 
and an inspiration to the young execu- 
tive who is ambitious to make himself 
a bigger man for his job. It points 
out to him his opportunity and shows 
him how to develop and prepare him- 
self for broader activities and bigger 
responsibilities. 

The book handles instructively and 
fully such subjects as personal finance, 
personal diagnosis, codperation, intel- 
lectual preparation, etc. 


We 
InrLtation. By J. Shield Nicholson, 
Professor of Political Economy in 


the University of Edinburgh. P. S. 
King & Son, Ltd., London. 


This book covers the important sub- 
ject of war time inflation in Great Brit- 
ain. It is divided into the following 
four chapter headings: 


The Abandonment of the Gold Stand- 
ard During the War. 

The Inflation Consequent on the 
Abandonment of the Gold Standard 
During the War. 

The Burden of High Prices. 
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The Burden of Public Debt and of 
Taxation for Interest. 

The Return to the Gold Standard. 

In conclusion the author states: 

“Under present conditions, the most 
important task is to provide for the re- 
duction of the volume of money, and 
the great requisite for the task is moral 
courage. In banking very often the 
test of moral courage is a rise in the 
rate of interest. No methods of defla- 
tion can be effective which does not 
make some people—and indeed a good 
many people—uncomfortable. The do- 
nations for doing nothing and the jobs 
invented for doing worse than nothing 
must be shut down. Probably one or 
two millions of people will be made to 
feel very uncomfortable. But the real 
working classes ought not to feel dis- 
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comfort from the change. On the con- 
trary, as I have already tried to show, 
they stand to benefit by falling prices 
more than by rising money wages. 

“Until we are prepared to face 
trouble and difficulty in retracing our 
steps we shall go on wandering so much 
farther from the right way.” 


ay 
Siperia To-Day. * By Capt. Frederick 
F. Moore, U.S.A. D. Appleton & 
Company, New York. 


This book is a collection of impres- 
sions of modern Siberia as seen by the 
author who was an American_intelli- 
gence officer with the American Forces 
in Siberia. The book is well illustrated 
by photographs taken by Capt. Donald 
Thompson, the noted war photographer. 
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A reproduction of one of the nine panels which won third award for The Cleveland Trust Company 
at the Advertising Exhibit of the F. A. A. in New Orleans. 

This panel shows several sets of window displays. These displays are changed weekly and placed in 
rotation at branch offices. Each display consists of three pieces—a center piece 30-in. x 36-in. and two 
side pieees each 15-in. x 30-in. 

All window displays are largely illustrative, a minimum of copy being used. The color combinations 
are “ attention compelling.” 

The center piece is sometimes a cut-out, sometimes not—depending on the message and the effect 
sought. Each display carries only one selling idea. 

The small insert at the bottom shows a display in the window of one of the company’s branch offices. 
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A DISTINCTIVE BANKING ROOM 


dignified and distinctive treatment 
of the interior of a suburban bank 
building—the Norwood Trust Com- 


pany, at Norwood, Mass. The work of 


Thomas M. James, Architect 


3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 

















Review of the Month 


Trade Conditions Throughout the Nation a& Compiled for the 
Federal Reserve Bulletin 


REAT activity in retail trade, strong 
demand for goods and consequently 
large volume of buying orders at 

manufacturing plants, high and rising prices 
throughout the country, and full employ- 
ment of labor at unprecedented wages, ex- 
cept in those cases where employment has 
been rendered unsteady or insecure as the 
result of strikes or labor disturbances, are 
the principal factors reported by Federal 
Reserve Agents from their several districts. 
General anxiety concerning the continued 
advance in prices is exhibited, while unfa- 
vorable foreign exchange rates are regarded 
as likely to bring about a reduction in 
exports which may necessitate some read- 
justment of domestic industry. Labor dis- 
turbances during the month of December 
have on the whole been less severe than in 
November, both the steel and coal strikes 
teaching a practical conclusion followed by 
resumption of work. 

In practically all districts primary empha- 
sis is placed on the general distribution of 


purchasing power and the freedom with 
which recipients of wages and salaries are 
expending their means in the purchase of 
goods. District No. 1 reports that “the year 
closes with New England industries stimu- 
lated by post-war conditions to a degree of 
peace-time activity unparalleled in the eco- 


nomic history of this section.” In District 
No. 2 high prices and active trade exist, 
and both manufacturers and distributors of 
dry goods, textiles, hardware, footwear and 
similar merchandise “are sold up ahead as 
far as they will take orders.” Credits have 
been shortened and production is far short 
of demand, but cautious manufacturers are 
disinclined to commit themselves far in ad- 
vance. Banking expansion has been some- 
what stayed. In District No. 3 it is stated 
that “the enormous demand for commodi- 
ties of all kinds has been far from satis- 
fied. Unsatisfied demand is reflected in 
higher prices.” District No. 4 takes the 
view that “with no thought of price, with 
little provision for the future, our people 
almost without exception are demanding 
goods, especially luxuries. * * * The 
signing of the armistice was apparently 
the signal for an outburst of the buy- 
ing fever which has not yet reached its 
height.” In District No. 5 high prices for 
rops have furnished a stimulant to trade 
rom which no considerable reaction is yet 


apparent. Demand at manufacturing estab- 
lishments is unabated. 

District No. 6 speaks of “remarkable com- 
mercial activity and expansion,” and asserts 
that “the volume of holiday trade generally 
during the month appears to be greater 
than has ever been experienced.” The Fed- 
eral Reserve Agent at Atlanta, however, re- 
marks that in some cases business is about 
stable in the volume of goods, although “in 
money there has been quite an increase in 
the business done.” From District No. 7 
it is reported that “business is good,” the 
demand for bank accommodations has con- 
tinued heavy and business has_ rapidly 
“picked up the slack caused by the coal 
shortage and fuel conservation restrictions.” 
In District No. 8 collections are good and 
business is large, labor difficulties are less 
than heretofore, but “high prices are exert- 
ing a restraining influence on buying,” al- 
though even where the volume of merchan- 
dise is smaller, the value of the transac- 
tions is larger than last year. In District 
No. 9 “manufacturing enterprises are very 
active,” demand is strong, there is a short- 
age of skilled labor in industrial centers ” 
but retail reports from outlying districts 
show some slowing up in merchandise sales 
and a tendency on the part of the buyers to 
hesitate because of high prices.” In District 
No. 10 there is “an extraordinary volume 
of trade running through the fall months 
and reaching its highest peak about Thanks- 
giving.” Merchants’ stocks are low “and the 
holiday season has been attended by great 
buying activity and considerable extrava- 
gance.” In District No. 11 “every line of 
trade and finance now reflects the year’s 
peak position in trade balances and for 
the first time in many months the district 
finds itself not only with ample funds for 
its own use but with a healthy surplus which 
it can lend.” In District No. 12, except 
for seasonal unemployment, “Labor is fully 
employed,” no strikes of consequence are in 
progress, domestic commerce continues ac- 
tive, and real estate sales are very large. 

From sundry of the districts it is noted 
that the growth of business is far more 
noticeable in terms of dollars than in units 
of production, while, as just indicated, 
there are some in which very high prices 
are already beginning to produce a cur- 
tailment of buying power. This appears 
to be more largely true in the country 
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and outlying districts than in the cities. 
The banking situation is spoken of as re- 
flecting the high prices pf goods in the 
form of larger demand for accommodation. 
Increase in the cost of living is referred 
to as an unquestionable menace and in some 
districts it is reported that retailers them- 
selves recognize this fact. The “work and 
save” program is reported by some to be 
considered hackneyed or obsolete. High 
wages are resulting chiefly in a reduction 
of labor time. According to one report, 
“much of our skilled labor works only suffi- 
cient days during the month to keep going. 
The effect of excessive wages has been that 
of destroying regular standards of living 
and the recognized basis of prices.” 

In districts whose products are predomi- 
nantly agricultural, the usual midwinter in- 
termission of activity has set in. In the 
grain-growing regions early snowfall and se- 
vere cold weather has done harm, particu- 
larly to the live stock prospects. On the 
Pacific Coast unfavorable climatic condi- 
tions during the early planting season re- 
tarded the sowing of wheat so that in 
Washington the acreage of winter wheat 
will be only 60 to 70 per cent. and that 
of Oregon 90 to 93 per cent. of normal. 
However, in the dry-farming sections of 
Utah and southern Idaho there has been 
much larger sowing of fall grain than in 
1918. In the cotton States the crop has 
been relatively small and the yield per 
acre low, but prices have been at a record 
level. Wheat sowings in Tennessee are about 
60 per cent. of last year’s and in other 
Southern States early rains have prevented 
plowing for wheat from obtaining its full 
scope. In District No. 4 and especially in 
Ohio, winter wheat seeding is reported very 
late, while the very late seeding naturally 
went into the winter with practically no 
growth and a doubtful ultimate result. Fod- 
der is reported to have been severely dam- 
aged. District No. 5 reports that the sea- 
son now drawing to a close has been a fair 
one for the harvesting of crops. Cotton 
has been more closely picked than last year 
and the demand for tools, horses, mules and 
fertilizers indicates extensive preparation for 
next year’s crops. Some cotton is still be- 
ing held, but the crop generally appears 
to have been rapidly picked, ginned and 
sold. 

Receipts of cattle at fifteen primary mar- 
kets during November were 2,046,664 head, 
corresponding to an index number of 203, 
as compared with 2,317,487 head during Oc- 
tober and 2,053,359 head during November 
1918, the respective index numbers being 
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230 and 204. The receipts of sheep are 
slightly in excess of those during November 
1918, being 1,743,189, as compared with 
1,677,537 last year, and 2,405,511 during Oc- 
tober 1919, the respective index numbers be- 
ing 128, 123 and 176. Receipts of hogs, how- 
ever, are considerably less than at the same 
time last year, showing a decline from 
3,431,782 head, corresponding to an index 
number of 156 during November 1918, to 
2,715,955 head, corresponding to an index 
number of 124 during November of this 
year, as compared with 2,160,079, corre- 
sponding to an index number of 98 during 
October. From Kansas City it is reported 
that November receipts of cattle and sheep 
at the six markets of that district were 
15 and 36 per cent., respectively, below the 
October record, while receipts of hogs were 
13 per cent. larger than in October. Re- 
ports at the middle of December indicated 
more liberal supplies of cattle and sheep, 
but largely reduced supplies of hogs as com- 
pared with the marketing for the same 
period last year. Hogs marketed in Novem- 
ber showed an increased weight as com- 
pared with November 1918, while December 
has brought still further reduction in the 
prices of hogs. Cattle prices have also de- 
clined since the October report. The sale 
of the War Department’s entire surplus of 
frozen beef is not expected to affect the 
market very materially. 

Grain shipments are reported unusually 
slow, partly owing to coal shortage and 
consequent reduction of warehouse accom- 
modations. For the period from December 
1 to December 18 it was reported from the 
Minneapolis district that a severe shortage 
of cars has existed and that there has 
been the utmost difficulty in securing cars 
for the shipment of stock and farm products. 
Country elevators are full of grain and 
all movements of loaded cars are slow. On 
the Pacific Coast farmers are holding spring 
seed wheat in anticipation of having to re- 
seed. Winter feeding of live-stock on the 
Pacific Coast has begun much earlier than 
was expected, but in spite of this there 
was a heavy demand for cattle for feeding 
and the stock yards report the quality of- 
fered superior to that of a year ago. It is 
reported from Chicago that although the 
average price of live hogs in November was 
only $14.20 as compared with $17.70 a year 
previous, the average price for December 
is considerably lower. A large amount of 
paper is said to be offered by cattle loan 
companies in consequence of the heavy 
movement of cattle from the drought sec- 
tions of Montana, Wyoming and Kansas to- 
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OUR 


A Financial Landmark 


ROM the time when the street lights of 

Broadway were turned out on moonlight 

nights, because it was felt that the moon 
gave sufficient strect illumination, the name of the 
Chemical Bank has been linked with the highest 
purposes and principles of banking. 


TONTMOIANANA 


Founded by men who regarded banking as a 
public trust, to be conducted in accordance with 
the strictest codes of personal honor and integrity, 
these principles are as much a part of this insti- 
tution to-day as its corner stone is. 


Upon its record of nearly a century of steadfast 
adherence to soundness of methods and organiza- 
tion, the Chemical National Bank invites the 
consideration of those desiring banking facilities. 


This bank is seeking new business on its record 


Che Chemiral National: Bank 


of New York 
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ward the southwest for grazing grounds. of last year. In the Fourth Federal Re- 


Coal production has felt the effect of the serve 
strike and has accordingly been low in the 
bituminous field. The production during 
November was 20,303,000 tons, corresponding 
to an index number of 55, as compared with 
54,579,000 tons, corresponding to an index 
number of 147 during October and 43,895,000 
tons, corresponding to an index number of 
118 during November 1918. The production 
of anthracite coal, however, has been well 
maintained, shipments during November be- 
ing 5,971,671 tons, as compared with 6,560,150 
tons during October and 5,276,659 tons dur- 
ing November 1918, the respective index 
numbers being 106, 117 and 94. In the cen- 
tral Pennsylvania fields the bituminous 
strike seriously curtailed output. Mines 
served by the Pennsylvania Railroad pro- 
duced at 46 per cent. of capacity, those 
served by the New York Central at 8 per 
cent., and those served by the Buffalo, 
Rochester & Pittsburgh at 21 per cent. of 
capacity. The Federal Reserve Agent at 
Philadelphia predicts that the total pro- 
duction of bituminous coal for 1919 may 
he 150,000,000 tons less than in 1918. Anthra- 
‘ite coal production has been fairly satis- 
factory, although not quite up to the level 


District resumption of work by the 
miners has relieved what might have been 
a serious situation, but the supply of cars 
still seems inadequate to move coal freely 
to the points where it is needed. The pro- 
duction of coke in the Fourth District has 
also been curtailed by reason of the miners’ 
strike. One phase of the coal strike which 
has received much attention has been its 
possible effect upon other industries. On 
this subject the Federal Reserve Agent at 
Philadelphia remarks that “the effect on the 
industries of this district has not been very 
marked, although some mills and factories 
have been compelled to close down.” In 
Cleveland it is stated that the restriction 
on fuel supplies necessitated a sharp cut 
in the production of steel, although a critical 
stage had only barely been reached when 
the coal strike was terminated. 

Petroleum conditions, as reported from 
the Kansas City district, indicate the com- 
pletion of 963 wells, a decline of 76 wells 
as compared with the October record. The 
total daily new production from the Novem- 
ber completions was 69,131 barrels. Great 
activity in the effort to speed up | peerage 
has occurred. An advance of 25 cents a 
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barrel on crude oil has given a new impetus. 

The iron and steel industry has been 
obliged to face severe operating problems 
and trade and market conditions have ac- 
cordingly been subordinated for the time 
being. Toward the end of the coal strike 
fuel curtailments had been ordered which 
would have necessitated a very material re- 
duction in steel output. In fact, during the 
early days of December many blast furnaces 
were obliged to bank and a number of steel 
works were also closed. Loss of output has 
accordingly been suffered by the industry 
during December, the situation being cumu- 
lative as a result of the coal strike and the 
steel disturbance. It is estimated that the 
loss of production during the past three 
months as compared with the rate of activity 
prevailing October 1, has been from 2,000,000 
to 2,500,000 tons in iron and steel. In the 
Atlanta district, however, although the in- 
dustry was handicapped by the coal strike, 
there has been heavy demand for pig iron, 
and steel mills, while suffering from the 
coal strike, have been actively employed. 
They now have enough unfilled orders on 
hand to keep them operating at full capacity 
for many months to come. In Philadelphia 
pig iron is in strongest demand since the 
signing of the armistice, and steel products 
of all kinds are in heavy demand. Produc- 
tion during November was 2,392,350 tons as 
compared with 1,863,558 tons during Oc- 
tober, the respective index numbers being 
103 and 80. The unfilled orders of the 
United States Steel Corporation at the 
close of November were the highest for any 
month during the present year, being 7,128,- 
330 tons, corresponding to an index number 
of 135, as compared with 6,472,668 tons at 
the close of October, corresponding to an 
index number of 123. The high costs of 
production now prevailing are proving a 
serious problem to steel producers and one 
large manufacturer in the Philadelphia dis- 
trict has closed his order books until defi- 
nite costs can be ascertained. Raw ma- 
terials are advancing, while fuel and trans- 
portation charges show possibilities of fol- 
lowing in the same direction. Meanwhile, 
the demand for steel is strong in all lines, 
various railroads placing tonnages for 1920 
delivery. Orders placed or under negotia- 
tions in the Fourth District run from 800,- 
000 to 1,000,000 tons. 

In general manufacturing activity is very 
great. Shoe manufacturers in the Philadel- 
phia district are now operating with suffi- 
cient orders ahead to last until spring, but 
it is noted that high prices have to some 
extent tended to check purchasing. In St. 
Louis the manufacturing of boots and shoes 
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is steady and larger orders are in hand 
for future delivery than ever before. Leather 
is reported to continue to decline in value, 
being particularly marked in lower grades. 
Tanners are reported to be cautious in the 
replenishment of stocks of hides which have 
likewise shown a decrease in price. 

In shoe manufacturirg and leather New 
England tanners are inclined to be cautious. 
Materials for women’s fine shoes are still 
rising in price. No early reduction in 
the cost of footwear is foreseen, but the pub- 
lic is beginning to show a more conservative 
attitude as to purchasing. 

Clothing manufacturers report very large 
orders, future demand exceeding normal, 
while November business was about on a 
par with the corresponding month a year 
ago. Manufacturers of woolens in the Third 
District have not kept up with demand 
and values are extremely high. 

At the New England wool sales during 
the past month the demands for fine grades 
continued and far western wools are being 
purchased in advance of harvesting. Manu- 
facturers are sold out for months ahead 
at high prices, chiefly for an output of fine 
fabrics, but there are hopeful indications 
for an increasing demand for wools of a 
lower grade. 

In silk goods demand is unprecedented 
and prices are the highest ever received. 
Raw materials can be obtained in fair vol- 
ume and with reasonable ease, but only 
at very high prices. 

In New England manufacturers of fine 
cotton fabrics have not yet developed a 
policy with respect to taking on business, 
but many have sold practically their entire 
anticipated output for the first quarter of 
1920, and others have engaged their product 
as far as August and September. The de- 
mand for goods continues high and strong. 

In cottons the high price of the raw 
material has had a bad effect while un- 
satisfactory shipping conditions have added 
to the difficulties of producers. There has 
been an active call for all kinds of cotton 
goods both for domestic and export trade, 
while prices have been steadily on the in- 
crease. There are practically no stocks on 
hand at the mills. Manufacturers are con- 
cerned over the future and merchants are 
urged not to carry more goods than are ab- 
solutely necessary. The attitude of the con- 
sumer toward higher prices on spring goods 
is considered likely to be an important fac- 
tor. The wholesale and jobbing trade is 
considerably confused, some dealers report- 
ing very large increases running as high 
as 200 per cent. as compared with last 
year, while others report decreases up to 
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33 per cent. It would seem that some re- 
tailers in anticipation of higher prices have 
been buying ahead. 

The housing situation is reaching a critic- 
al stage which may result in largely stimu- 
lating building operations. In the middle 
west, particularly in industrial centers, the 
shortage is said to be acute. Rents have 
advanced very greatly in view of the stand- 
still of building operations and the increases 
of city: populations which have called for 
much more extensive accommodation. In 
Chicago thus far building permits have 
been granted amounting to about $90,000,- 
000, but it is estimated that from four to 
ten years will be required to overcome the 
deficiency in housing accommodation. In 
Detroit rentals have increased about 86 
per cent., since the beginning of the war, 
and the shortage of houses is more 
serious than a year ago. In South Bend, 
Indiana, the shortage is exceptionally acute 
and the same is true at many important 
industrial points throughout the middle west 
and in the northwest. The same situation 
exists in many other parts of the country, 
in fact, so widely as to be all but univer- 
sal, although in varying degrees. As a re- 
sult of it an increase in building has al- 
ready set in and in St. Louis the permits 


granted during the past month have been 
much larger than those of the preceding 
month or the corresponding month last year. 
The same is true of the Fourth Federal 
Reserve District, while on the Pacific Coast 
building construction is very active. In 
New York building contracts fell off 
$2,585,000 in November as compared with 
the preceding month. This was a decrease 
of about five per cent. Contract awards, 
however, normally show much larger decline 
at this season. The total volume of build- 
ing in New York is very much above nor- 
mal in cost and somewhat above normal in 
floor space. Residential building continues 
on a large scale. The continued rise in 
the prices of building materials has not yet 
reduced the extent of building operations 
below normal. 

The Atlanta district reports that condi- 
tions during the past month have been fa- 
vorable to the production of naval stores 
and that receipts have accordingly been 
well maintained. Prices have been stable 
and the prospects are that they will go 
no lower this season. Domestic demand is 
very large and labor conditions are not 
unsatisfactory. 

The development of real estate specula- 
tion comme>*ed upon in many Federal Re- 
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serve Districts in November appears to have 
reached another stage in some quarters at 
least. The Federal Reserve Agent at Chi- 
cago notes that an encouraging feature of 
the situation is the fact that the rise in 
the price of land has received a decided 
check, while in some cities prices have de- 
clined twenty-five per cent. as compared with 
a few months ago. On the Pacific Coast, 
however, there is still a tendency to pur- 
chase farm lands at high prices for the 
purpose of reselling. 

As already noted, a serious view is taken 
of the advance in prices. The index num- 
ber of the Bureau of Labor Statistics shows 
an advance from 223 during October to 230 
during November, which is the highest level 
yet reached. The increase is found in the 
index numbers for each of the principal 
groups, consumers’ goods showing an_in- 
crease from 220 during October to 226 dur- 
ing November, producers’ goods from 211 to 
216, and consumers’ goods from 228 to 236. 
The increase in the index number for the 
group of raw materials is due largely to the 
increase in the prices of farm products, 
the index number fer which group increased 
from 254 in October to 275 in November, 
while the index number for the forest prod- 
ucts group likewise increased from 224 in 
October to 239 in November. That for the 
animal products group remains constant at 
212 and that for the group of mineral 
products shows a decrease from 184 to 183. 
In Great Britain, Sauerbeck’s index number 
shows an advance from 224.3 to 231.0. 

The month of December shows some abat>- 
ment of labor unrest and disturbances which 
had greatly reduced production during the 
The termination of the 
coal strike and the cessation of activity 
in the steel strike as well as the increase 
in the number of men employed in those 
industries has greatly reduced the figures 
representing unemployment. From many 
districts it is reported that the chief diffi- 
culty does not lie in systematic strikes but 
in indisposition to increase production or 
to keep steadily at work. The reduced out- 
put as a result of very short hours or sus- 
pension of work a given number of days 
each week, has proved to be a national prob- 
lem. The disposition of labor to pursue such 
a policy is ascribed by many to high wages 
and the desire to employ the increased pur- 
chasing power thus obtained in the purchase 
of leisure rather than goods. 

During the month of December there has 
been some reduction in the expansion of 
bank credit and from district No. 2 it is 
reported that “the progressive expansion of 
October has been stayed, at least for the 


preceding month. 
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present.” <A falling off in the amount of 
new securities offered for sale is reported, 
while during the month the loans of the 
New York banks have continued to decline. 
From October 31 to December 21 the loans, 
discounts, and investments of the 112 re- 
porting banks in the district fell off about 
$403,000,000, this decline being chiefly in 
New York city, but banks elsewhere in- 
creased their loans by about $264,000,000 
during the same period, making a net de- 
crease of only $139,000,000 for all the re- 
porting banks in the country, about 794 
in number. During the month discount rates 
at the Federal Reserve Banks once 
more advanced, this advance being effective 
December 11. Commercial paper rates have 
continued to harden somewhat, and in New 
York are now on a six per cent. basis as 
compared with about 514 per cent. basis at 
the middle of November. Call money has 
been as high as eighteen per cent. during the 
month, but the prevailing rate has been 
around eight to ten per cent., although 
at one time as low as five per cent. Less 
activity, not only in the New York stock 
market but also on stock exchanges the 
country over, has been a feature of the 
month’s operations. Practically throughout 
the country there has been some tendency 
to a hardening in money rates of all kinds. 
The investment yield of securities has in- 
creased materially and during the month 
of December there has been a considerable 
liquidation in bonds. The result has been 
to reduce bonds generally and in a marked 
way. The lowest price level since 1896 has 
been reached. Third Liberty Bonds and 
Victory 434 per cent. notes have sold on 
a basis higher than five per cent. Dubious 
issues of stocks have made their appearance 
in great numbers throughout the country. 
The movement is stronger in the larger 
cities but is very widely prevalent. A vast 
growth of new enterprises, some doubtful, 
some sound, appears to be taking place 
throughout the country and the total volume 
of securities issued has been far in excess 
of any within recent months. Wage earn- 
ers are buying for cash or are transferring 
their Liberty Bonds to promoters who in 
many cases offer extraordinarily high rates 
of return. During the month foreign ex- 
change has gone to record low levels, ster- 
ling at one time touching $3.65. Frances and 
lire have paralleled this decline in sterling, 
and practically all exchanges have been un- 
settled. During the latter part of the 
month there was an upward movement which 


were 


restored many of the currencies to somewhat 
better figures. 

















Eastern States 


Comprising New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland 
and the District of Columbia 























RIMARILY this part of the country is 

devoted to manufacturing, although ag- 
riculture and the mining of coal are im- 
portant sources of wealth. Here is located 
the chief port and financial center of the 
world—New York—while Philadelphia is the 
third largest city in the United States. 

The year 1919, in this region, was marked 
by extraordinary activity, strikes of coal 
miners, steel workers and dock laborers hav- 
ing interrupted business for a time, but the 
beginning of 1920 found these difficulties 
all composed. 

Foreign trade, banking, manufacturing 
and merchandising are all on new high 
levels. Labor is well employed at the best 
wages ever known, while the demand for 
most commodities is unprecedented. 

Mercantile business is good, nearly all 
lines reporting heavier transactions than 
ever before. Building for the year was far 
above normal, though in some localities a 
slowing down was noted in the closing part 
of 1919. 

Control of speculative credit and the pro- 
viding of funds for legitimate business ex- 
pansion are problems engaging the special 
attention of the banks at New York and 
some other Eastern financial centers. High 
call money rates on several recent occasions 
have tended to reduce speculative activities, 
and there has been some falling off of the 
issue of new securities, although such offer- 
ings still continue large. 
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CHANGES IN THE BANK OF 
MANHATTAN COMPANY 


THE 


The following appointments have recently 
been made in the Bank of The Manhattan 
Company, New York: 

To be vice-presidents: P. 
and V. W. Smith. 

To be assistant cashiers: H. M. Buck- 
lin, W. A. Rush, G. S. Downing, E. S. 
MacDonald and O. G. Alexander. 


CONDITION OF THE ATLANTIC NA- 
TIONAL BANK 


In its statement of condition, December 
i, 1919, the Atlantic National Bank of 


Rowley 





New York, shows total resources of $27,- 
578,899.10. At the same time deposits were 
$22,348,051.39. The complete statement 
follows: 

RESOURCES 


Loans and discounts.......... $16,612,893.81 

U. S. Bonds and Certificates of 
Indebtedness 

Other bonds, securities, etc... . 

Due from banks and bankers. . 

Cash, exchanges and due from 
Federal Reserve Bank 

Interest accrued 

Customers’ liability under Let- 
ters of Credit and Accept- 
ances 


6,846,072.3 
50,318.14 


$27,578,899.10 


LIABILITIES 


Capital stock 

Surplus and undivided profits. . 

Unearned discount 

Reserved for taxes, 
etc. 

Deposits 

Bills payable 
Reserve Bank 

Circulation 

Letters of credit and 


$1,000,000.00 

1,000,489.62 

105,954.71 
expenses, 


with Federal 


1,593,000.00 
140,700.00 

accept- 
1,373,171.62 


$27,578,899.10 


NEW PRESIDENT FOR THE 
METROPOLITAN TRUST 


George C. Van Tuyl, Jr., who has been 
president of the Metropolitan Trust Com- 
pany of New York for five years, has 
tendered his resignation of that office and 
the directors have accepted the action with 
regret. At the request of the directors Mr. 
Van Tuyl remains a member of the board 
and of the executive committee. Harold I. 
Pratt, of Charles Pratt & Co., was elected 
president to succeed him. 

At the same meeting Beverly Chew, its 
senior vice-president, who has been asso- 
ciated with the company for more than 
thirty-three years, tendered his resignation 
owing to ill health. 

Harold I. Pratt, the new president, was 
born in Brooklyn, New York, February 1, 
1877; son of Charles Pratt, one of the foun- 
ders of the Standard Oil Company 
founder of Pratt Institute. 

He prepared for college at the Pratt In- 
stitute High School and graduated from Am- 
herst College in 1900. After a year of 
travel he entered Charles Pratt & Co., sub- 


and 
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Kings County Trust Company 
City of New York, Borough of Brooklyn 
Capital $500,000 Surplus $2,000,000 Undivided Profits $950,000 


OFFICERS 
JULIAN D. FAIRCHILD, President 


JULIAN P. FAIRCHILD, Vice-President 
WILLIAM J. WASON, JR., Vice-President 
THOMAS BLAKE, Secretary 


ACCOUNTS INVITED. 


ia 


sequently becoming the managing partner. 

Mr. Pratt’s business training has been va- 
ried. An active trustee of his father’s es- 
tate his experience along conservative in- 
vestment lines has been extensive, while the 


HAROLD I. PRATT 
President Metropolitan Trust Company of New York 


activities embraced in his connection with 
Charles Pratt & Co. have covered industrial 
manufacturing and railroad problems. His 
interests have extended outside the business 
world. Second to his connection with the 
work of the Pratt Institute of which he is 
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HOWARD D. JOOST, Assistant Secretary 
J. NORMAN CARPENTER, Trust Officer 
GEORGE V. BROWER, Counsel 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 


Le A A aS 


a trustee, his activities as president of the 
Brooklyn Hospital have brought that insti- 
tution to the front so far as plant, equip- 
ment and organization is concerned. 

During the war his time and attention 
were devoted to the war work of the Y. M. 
C. A., for which organization he made a 
trip abroad during the summer of 1918. 

Besides being a director of the Metropoli- 
tan Trust Company, Mr. Pratt is also a 
director of the Brooklyn Trust Company, 
Brooklyn Savings Bank, Ladd & Tilton 
Bank, Portland, Oregon; The Thrift of 
Brooklyn, Chelsea Fibre Mills, Self-Wind- 
ing Clock Company, of which he is also 
president, and other companies in which 
his firm is interested. 

He is a member of numerous clus and 
takes an active interest in boating and golf. 

On January 23, Mr. Pratt sent a letter 
to stockholders and clients of the Metro- 
politan Trust Company in which he took oc- 
casion to set at rest several rumors which 
have been circulating of late as follows: 

“At the meeting of the board the future 
policy of the company was fully discussed. 
Suggestions from other institutions that we 
amalgamate with them were considered and 
rejected, the board being unanimous in its 
determination to inaugurate a prugressive 
campaign for new business in all depart- 
ments. I accepted the presidency to carry 
out this plan and the platform of the new 
administration is to be along progressive, yet 
conservative, lines, offering to the clients 
of the company in the banking, commercial 
and trust departments a fully equipped or- 
ganization to meet any calls that mey be 
made upon it. 

“There has been no material change in 
stock ownership during the past year, and 
I am advised that none is considered, nor 
is any further change now contemplated in 
the personnel of the staff.” 





National Bank 


Broadway-Opposite CityHall 


Statement of Condition, December 31, 1919 


RESOURCES 

Loans and Discounts...... ....... $16,612,893.81 
U. 8. Bonds and Certificates of 

Indebtedness 
Other Bonds, Securities, Ete 
Due from Banks and Bankers.... 
Cash. Exchanges and Due from 

Federal Reserve Bank 
Interest Accrued 50,318.14 
Customers’ Liability under Let- 

ters of Credit and Acceptances. 1,372,715.78 


$27,578,899.10 


1,112,525,42 
1,137,688.75 
446,684.82 


6,846,072.38 


LIABILITIES 
ee oe, ee 
Surplus and Undivided Profits. 
Unearned Discount 
Reserved for Taxes, Expenses, Etc 
eg _ rr re 
Bills Payable with Federal “Re- 

serve Bank 1,593,000.00 
Circulation 140,700.00 
Letters of Creditand Acceptances 1,373,171.62 


$1. 00,000.00 
1, 000.4 459.62 
05,954. 


17 1.7 
- 22, 348) 0: 51. 39 


$27,578,599.10 


Commercial and Travelers Credits issued but not drawn against, $2,847,351.83 


Phineas C. Lounsbury, Chairman 
Herman D. Kountze, President 


Edward K. Cherrill, Vice-Pres, 
Kimball C. Atwood, Vice-Pres. 
Frank E. Andruss, Cashier 

John H. Brennen, Asst. Cashier 
John H. Trowbridge, Asst. Cashier 





Gilbert H. Johnson, Vice-Pres. 
Charles F. Junod, Vice-Pres, 
John P. Laird, Asst. Cashier 
Hugh A. Garretson, Asst. Cashier 
Geo. M. Broemler, Mgr. Foreign Dept. 








SAMUEL McROBERTS LEAVES NA- 
TIONAL CITY BANK 


The retirement of Samuel McRoberts as 
vice-president and executive manager of 
The National City Bank of New York, has 
been announced. No statement of his plans 
was made other than that he intends to 
have more time and personal freedom than 
the exacting duties of a bank official al- 
low. 

Mr. McRoberts returned to his duties 
in The National City Bank last January 
after having served for more than a year 
in the Army, both here and as a member 
of the American Expeditionary Force. He 
was commissioned a major in the Reserve 
Corps in November, 1917, and was promot- 
ed to colonel shortly afterward. He was 
appointed chief of the Procurement Divi- 
sion of the Ordnance Department in De- 
cember, 1917, and on August 26 of the fol- 
lowing year he was made a brigadier gen- 
eral and was transferred to the A. E. F. 
He was discharged from the army on Jan- 
uary 15, 1919. 

Mr. McRoberts became a vice-president 
of the National City Bank in 1909. Prior 
to that, for a number of years, he had 
been treasurer of Armour & Company. 


CHANGES IN THE CHEMICAL 
TIONAL BANK 


NA- 


At a meeting of the board of directors 
of the Chemical National Bank, Percy H. 
Johnston was elected to succeed Herbert 
K. Twitchell as president. Mr. Twitchell 
was made chairman of the board. 

Mr. Twitchell has been president of The 
Chemical National Bank since July, 1917. 
He was born in Weybridge, Vermont, No- 
vember 26, 1865, and received his educa- 
tion in the local schools and at Seeman 
Academy, New Haven, Vermont. In 1884 
he entered the employ of the Travelers In- 
surance Company of Hartford, Conn., and 
spent about six years with that company 
and with the Charter Oak National Bank 
and The Hartford National Bank of that 
city, coming to New York in 1889 to accept 
a position as assistant paying teller of The 
Chase National Bank. In 1900 he was appoint- 
ed assistant cashier of that bank, remaining 
in that position until he came to The 
Chemical National Bank as assistant cash- 
ier in 1907. He was elected vice-president 
in 1911 and a member of the board of 
directors the following year. 

Mr. Johnston was formerly vice-presi- 
dent of the bank. He came to The Chemi- 
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HERBERT K. TWITCHELL 
Chairman of the Board, Chemical National Bank, 
New York 





CLIFFORD P. HUNT 
Vice-President, Chemical National Bank, New York 


PERCY H. JOHNSTON 
Newly Elected President Chemical National Bank, 
New York 


cal National Bank in 1917, from The Citi- 
zens National Bank of Louisville, Ky., 
where he was a vice-president. Previous 
to his connection with the Citizens National 
Bank, Mr. Johnston served as the govern- 
ment’s representative in charge of the na- 
tional banks in the state of Kentucky and 
later as chairman of the examiners of the 
Southern States, his territory lying south 
of the Ohio and east of the Mississippi 
rivers. 

Another important change in The Chemi- 
cal National Bank, is the election of Clif- 
ford P. Hunt, as vice-president, to fill a 
vacancy created by the resignation of John 
Clausen. Mr. Hunt comes to the Chemical 
from the Bank of New York, where he 
occupied the dual position of vice-presi- 
dent and cashier. 

Mr. Hunt was born in 1876 and began 
his banking career in 1890, when he en- 
tered the Hanover National Bank as mes- 
senger. In 1899 he went to the Bank of 
New York as assistant in the foreign de- 
partment and shortly afterward was made 
head of the department. Subsequently he 
was engaged in other branches of the bank 
and especially connected with the new busi- 
ness work. Early in 1919, he became cash- 
ier, and in October, 1919, he was made a 
vice-president. 
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Capital a " 


A BARTON HEPBURN, 


SAMUEL H. MILLER, 
EDWARD R. TINKER 


. Vice-President 
CARL J. SCHMIDLAPP, 


Vice-President 
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The Chase National Bank 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Surplus and Profits ° . . : 21,877,000 
Deposits (Jan.21,1920) - - - - «+ 387,861,000 
OFFICERS 


Chairman of the 
ALBERT H. WIGGIN, Chairman of the Board of Directors 


EUGENE V. R. THAYER, President 
Vice-President 


Cashier 
DIRECTORS 
H. W. CANNON J. N. HILL E. R. TINKER E. V. R. THAYER 
A. B. HEPBURN D. C. JACKLING H. B. ENDICOTT Cc. J. SCHMIDLAPP 
A. H. WIGGIN F. A. SAYLES E. T. NICHOLS G. M. DAH 
J. J. MITCHELL Cc. M. SCHWAB N. CARLTON A. FLETCHER 
G. E. TRIPP Ss. H. MILLER F. H. ECKER W. B. THOMPSON 


RECEIVE ACCOUNTS OF Banks, Bankers, Corporations, Firms or Individuals 
on favorable terms, and shall be pleased to meet or correspond with those who contem- 
plate making changes or op 


Through its Trust Department, the Bank oflers facilities as Trustee under Corporate 
Mortgages and Indentures of Trust; Depositary under re-organization and other agree- 
ments: Custodian of Securities and Fiscal Agent for Corporations and individuals. 
Executor under Wills and Trustee under Testamentary Trusts 
Trustee under Life Trusts 


FORZIGN HECHANGE DEPARTMENT 


57 BROADWAY 
$15,000,000 


Advisory Board 


GERHARD M. DAHL, 
REEVES SCHLEY, 
ALFRED C. ANDREWS, 


Vice-President 
Vice-President 
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PARK-UNION APPOINTMENT 
The Park-Union Foreign Banking Cor- 
poration has announced that Irving V. 
Scott, formerly connected with the Bank- 
ing Department of the State of New York, 
has been appointed assistant treasurer. 


IMPORTANT NEW YORK MERGER 


It is announced that plans are nearly 
completed for a merger of the two bank- 
ing and brokerage firms of Blair & Com- 
pany and William Salomon & Company. 
It is understood the consolidation will be 
incorporated and that its officers will be 
elected from the partners of the two 
original concerns. 

Although the report was somewhat of 
a surprise, it was believed to have been 
hastened by the recent death of William 
Salomon, who reorganized the firm of that 
name. It is generally admitted that the 
combination will have many advantages. 
Blair & Company has been known for many 
years as one of the most conservative 
banking firms in the street and William 
Salomon & Company has been a successful 
house of issue and distribution. Plans for 
the personnel of the new organization call 


for the election of Elisha Walker, Wil- 
liam Salomon & Company, as president. 
Those who probably will be in the new firm 
include D. C. Blair, James A. Blair, C. 
Ledyard Blair, John B. Dennis, and Edgar 
I. Marston, of Blair & Company, and 
Alonzo Potter, Elisha Walker, Clarence 
McK. Lewis, Stewart Waller, Jacques Wein- 
berger and Herman Gifford, of William 
Salomon & Co. 


IMPORTERS AND 
NOUNCES 


TRADERS 
NEW POLICY 


AN- 


The Importers and Traders National 
Bank of New York has announced the 
inauguration of a new policy with respect 
to allowing interest on deposits effective 
January 1, 1920. 

In announcing this policy the bank gave 
out the following statement: 


“This departure from our traditional 
policy is rendered desirable by present and 
prospective financial conditions. It in- 
volves, however, no change in the adherence 
to those conservative principles of banking 
which have distinguished this institution 
since its foundation. 

“The bank wll continue distinctively a 
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vestment securities. 


115 Devonshixe St. 
Boston 





INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


We specialize in Government bonds and other in- 
This firm was founded in 1865 
and we have always endeavored to recommend to our 
clients conservative investments. 


New York and Boston Stock Exchanges we are pre- 
pared to execute orders for the purchase or sale of 


securities on a cash basis in large or small amounts. 


A circular describing seberal issues of desirable 
investment securities will be sent on request 


Kadder,Peahody &Co. 


As members of the 


a7 Wall Street 
New Yowl 
































commercial institution as evidenced by the 
character of its resources. 

“We invite accounts of individuals, mer- 
chants and manufacturers, on which pay- 
ment of interest may be arranged. We 
also invite the accounts of banks and bank- 
ers on the usual interest terms.” 


On December 31, 1919, this bank showed 
total assets of $47,895,075.60, and deposits 
of $37,053,395.11. 


NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE IN 
NEW YORK, ESTABLISHES 
NEW GRADE OF OFFICER 


In order to adjust and augment its staff 
of officers to the increased volume of its 
business, the National Bank of Commerce 
in New York, has established the title of 
second vice-president. At the meeting of 
the board of directors January 7, seven 
officers of the new title were appointed, 
all coming from the grade of assistant 
cashier, except one, the manager of the 
service department. 

Those appointed to second vice-presi- 
dents are assistant cashiers Harry P. Bar- 
rand, Louis P. Christenson, Archibald F. 
Maxwell, Edward H. Rawls, Everett E. 
Risley and Henry C. Stevens, and the man- 
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ager of the service department, James I. 
Clarke. Also, two new assistant cashiers 
were appointed, Julius Paul and Hamilton 
G. Stenersen. 


IMPORTANT MERGER 


The merger of the Bank of Long Island 
with the Bank of the Manhattan Company 
having become effective, the latter Insti- 
tution will number, beside its main office 
at 40 Wall Street, and its uptown office 
at 31 Union Square, thirteen offices in 
the Borough of Queens, located at Jamaica, 
Rockaway Beach, Far Rockaway, Seaside, 
Flushing, College Point, Corona, Elmhurst, 
Fresh Pond, Woodhaven, Ridgewood, Rich- 
mond Hill and Long Island City. This 
consolidation is a most successful result 
of the Bank of the Manhattan Company’s 
having combined with its policy of con- 
servatism one of progressiveness. 


SEABOARD ELECTS NEW ASSISTANT 
CASHIER 


At a meeting of the board of directors 
of the Seaboard National Bank of the city 
of New York held January 15, 1920, W. A. 
B. Ditto was appointed assistant cashier. 

Mr. Ditto was born in Hancock, Mary- 
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land, and his connection with the Seaboard 
began in 1900. Prior to this time he was 
associated with the Hancock Bank, Han- 
cock, Maryland. 


Resources 


| $17,000,000.00 


| 

| 

| If intelligent hand- | 
| ling of items and low | 
rates appeal to you | 
send us your Buffalo 
business 
| 

| 








THE 


PEOPLES 
BANK 


BUFFALO 





W. A. B. DITTO 


Assistant Cashier, Seaboard National Bank, 


New York City Try our Service 


and you will be entirely 
satisfied 





He has served in various capacities in 
the bank and in recent years has been in 
the loan department. He is a member of 
the American Institute of Banking and has en 
taken an active interest in banking and In- 
stitute affairs. A. D. BISSELL, President 

Cc. R. HUNTLEY, Vice-Pres. 
E. H. HUTCHINSON, Vice-Pres. 


E. J. NEWELL, Vice-Pres. 


NEW YORK STATE DEPOSIT AS- 
SOCIATION 


f Russell Brittingham, vice-president of 
the Equitable Safe Deposit Company of HOWARD BISSELL, Vice-Pres. 
New York, was re-elected president of The 
New York State Safe Deposit Association G. G. FEAL, Cashier 
at its annual meeting. Other officers A. J. ALLARD, Asst. Cashier 


elected were Samuel E. Martin, of the 

Peoples Trust Co. Vaults, Brooklyn, and 

Walter J. Barrows, of the Standard Safe 

Deposit Co., New York, vice-presidents. 
Walter C. Reid, of the Lincoin Safe De- Member Federal Reserve System 

posit Company, and L. V. Ennis, of the 

Chatham & Phoenix National Bak, vee 0 ~SSSSSSSSSSSz5z 


G. H. BANGERT, Asst. Cashier 
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elected 
tee. 


members of the executive commit- 


NEW ASSISTANT SECRETARIES FOR 
GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY 


Charles F. Bruder, Jr., and John Kalm- 
bacher have been appointed assistant 
secretaries of the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany of New York. Mr. Bruder was 
formerly a paying teller of the Guaranty 
Trust Company and Mr. Kalmbacher was 


formerly the head of the collection de- 
partment. 
NEW ASSISTANT CASHIER ATLAN- 


TIC NATIONAL BANK 

Hugh M. Garretson, recently appointed 
assistant cashier of the Atlantic National 
Bank, is still another evidence of the way 
New York institutions are drawing upon 
out-of-town institutions for their active of- 
Mr. Garretson born in Jef- 


ficers. was 





HUGH M. GARRETSON 
Assistant Cashier, Atlantic National Bank, New York 


ferson County, Arkansas, and entered the 
banking field with the Hill Dodge Bank- 
ing Company at Warsaw, Illinois. After 
five years of service there, Mr. Garretson 
became connected with the Illinois Trust 
& Savings Bank, of Chicago, where he has 
remained during the last seventeen years. 
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Prior to coming with the Atlantic National 
Bank as assistant cashier, he occupied a 
similar position with the Illinois Trust & 
Savings Bank. 

This is the third important appointment 
which has been made at the Atlantic Na- 
tional during the last year and a half. 
Charles F. Junod, formerly of Omaha, 
Nebraska, was elected vice-president; and 
Frank E. Andruss was made cashier after 
long experience with Kountze Brothers. 
The Atlantic National Bank has _ been 
particularly active in expanding its thor- 
oughly modern and progressive service to 
commercial houses and its recent growth 
may be traced to the forward-looking, per- 
sonal service policy. Its foreign exchange 
department is well connected abroad and 
has shown substantial gains during the last 
year. 
AMERICAN EXCHANGE 

BANK 


NATIONAL 


At the annual meeting of stockholders 
of the American Exchange National Bank, 
New York, the retiring board of directors 
was re-elected and the following additions 
made: 

Avery D. Andrews, American represent- 
ative of the Royal Dutch Petroleum Com- 
pany of Holland, and the Shell Transport 
and Trading Company of London; Orion 
H. Cheney, president of Pacific Bank of 
New York, which is closely affiliated with 
The American Exchange National Bank; 
and Brison Howie, a member of the law 
firm of Cardozo and Nathan. 

Following the meeting the board of di- 
rectors re-elected the executive staff, 
headed by Lewis L. Clarke, President. 

The American Exchange National Bank 
continues to forge steadily ahead, its total 
resources as shown by the Comptroller’s 
Call as of. December 31, 1919, being over 
$200,000,000. During the year it added a 
trust department and organized the Ameri- 
can Exchange Securities Corporation. 

The directors have also appointed Luke 
D. Doyle and John P. G. Moran, assistant 
cashiers. Both have been connected with 
the bank for many years, Mr. Doyle hav- 
ing just completed his thirty-fifth year of 
continuous service. 

THE 


NEW PARTNERS IN MORGAN 


FIRM 


With the New Year many changes in 
banking partnerships were announced. J. 
P. Morgan & Co. admitted three new 
members. They become general partners, 
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Equipped for Service 


Union National Bank 
PHILADELPHIA 
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]|_OCATED in a modern 

building with every facil- 
ity for the efficient handling 
of its business, this bank is 
in a position to offer you 
prompt and adequate service 
in your Philadelphia banking 
transactions. 


$19,500,000 
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not only in J. P. Morgan & Co., New York; 
but in Drexel & Co., Philadelphia; Morgan, 
Greenfell & Co., London, and Morgan, 
Harjes & Co., Paris. 

These new members are Junius Spencer 
Morgan, Jr., son of J. P. Morgan; Elliot 
Condin Bacon, son of the late Robert 
Bacon, and George Whitney, nephew of 
Edward F. Whitney. Robert Bacon and 
Edward Whitney were members of the 
firm. 

All three of these new 
young men. Mr. Morgan is 27. He has 
been with the house since 1915. He is a 
Harvard man, and served in the Navy as 
a Lieutenant during the war. Mr. Bacon 
is 31. He was a Captain in the 304th Field 
Artillery, 77th Division, and he also saw 
service abroad. Mr. Whitney is 34. He 
was in an officers’ training camp when 
the armistice was signed. He served last 
year in the Peace Conference, as aid to 
Mr. Lamont. 


partners are 


CITIZENS NATIONAL OFFICIAL RE- 
TIRES 


Garrard Comly, for the last seven years 
vice-president of the 
York, 


Citizens National 


Bank of New retired from active 
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duty in that capacity on January 1. He 
took this step to become a partner in the 
firm of Bacon & Company, commission 
merchants of New York City. Mr. Comly 
will remain on the board of directors of 
the Citizens National Bank, however, and 
will serve as honorary vice-president of 
the bank. 

Mr. Comly came to the Citizens National 
Bank as vice-president in 1913, from the 
Eliot National Bank of Boston. He was 
graduated from Yale in 1893 and received 
his early bank training with the Lockwood 
National of San Antonio and the Fletcher 
National of Indianapolis. During 1918, 
Major Comly served in France and in 
Washington as a member of the General 
Staff of the United States Army. 

The Citizens National Bank has always 
kept well abreast of the demands of the 
times. It has maintained a high reputation 
for strength and established a record as 
one of the notably successful commercial 
banks of New York. October 22 last, the 
capital stock of the bank was _ increased 
from $2,550,000 to $3,000,000 and $550,000 
was transferred from the undivided profits 
and added to the surplus, making a total 
of $3,000,000, or a combined capital and 
surplus of $6,000,000. During the last five 
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years the deposits of the bank have prac- 
tically doubled, and the total resources are 
now approximately $70,000,000. 

The president of the Citizens National 
Bank is Edwin S. Schenck, who has held 
this office since 1902. Although the insti- 
tution. was founded in 1851, Mr. Schenck 
is only the sixth who has held this office. 
The operations of the bank have always 
been confined to commercial banking. It 
is particularly identified with merchants and 
manufacturers in textile lines. During the 
last few years its service has been ma- 
terially enlarged. Among other things a 
foreign exchange and a trust department 
have been added. 


MERCANTILE BANK OF THE AMER- 
ICAS 


The name of Willard King, the president 
of the Columbia Trust Company, has been 
added to the board of directors of the Mer- 
cantile Bank of the Americas. The Co- 
lumbia Trust Company has now joined the 
group of banks and bankers which are 
shareholders in the Mercantile. This group 
now includes Brown Brothers & Company, 
J. & W. Seligman & Company, the Guar- 
anty Trust Company, Central Union Trust 
Company, National Shawmut Bank of Bos- 
ton, Anglo & London Paris National Bank 
of San Francisco, Hibernia Bank & Trust 
Company of New Orleans, Continental and 
Commercial National Bank of Chicago, and 
the Guardian Savings and Trust Company 
of Cleveland. 
FREDERICK B. MEEKER RETIRES 

Frederick B. Meeker has retired from 
Brown Brothers & Co., after association 
with this firm for over half a century. 
For the past 20 years he had been head of 
the Commercial Credit Department. His 
business career has extended from the Re- 
construction period following the Civil War 
to the like period after the late War. In 
it he had witnessed and taken an active part 
in the remarkable trade and financial de- 
velopment of the United States with which 
Brown Brothers & Co. have been identified. 
The organization of Brown Brothers & Co. 
numbered about 35 when Mr. Meeker Join- 
ed it in 1868. It now has nearly 300. 

Mr. Meeker had a wide acquaintance 
among the leading importers and exporters 
of this country. He was recognized for his 
sound business judgment and conservatism 
and for his intimate knowledge of domestic 
and foreign credit conditions. 
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INCOME AND PROFITS TAX BOOK- 
LET 


The United States Mortgage & Trust 
Company, New York, has issued a booklet 
containing a digest and analysis of the In- 
come and Excess Profits Taxes for 1919. 


INCREASED CAPITAL 


The Mercantile Bank of the Americas, 
Inc., decided at the last meeting of its board 
of directors, to increase the authorized cap- 
ital from $5,000,000 to $10,000,000. 

New stock, to the amount of $1,500,000, 
is to be issued to the present shareholders 
shortly at $190 per share. 


STOCK 


TRUST CO’S NEW 
BRANCH 


GUARANTY 


To provide more quickly and efficiently for 
its constantly increasing foreign exchange 
business, the Guaranty Trust Company has 
found it necessary to open an additional 
branch at 266 Grand Street, New York 
City, the building formerly occupied by the 
Mutual Alliance Trust Co. 


ASIA BANKING CORPORATION 


Arthur Reynolds, vice-president of the 
Continental and Commercial National Bank 
of Chicago, has been elected a director of 
the Asia Banking Corporation. The Cor- 
poration also voted at the same time to in- 
crease the number of its directors from 
fifteen to eighteen. 


BANK OF COMMERCE 
YORK 


NATIONAL 
APPOINTMENT, NEW 


William T. Sheehan has been appointed 
an assistant manager of the Foreign De- 
partment of the National Bank of Com- 
merce in New York. Mr. Sheehan came to 
the bank in 1910 as a messenger. Advanc- 
ing through several grades he was made 
chief clerk of the Foreign Department in 
1917. Later that year he resigned to enter 
the Army. He returned to the bank upon 
his discharge from the service about a year 
ago. 

COST 


A BONUS BASED ON LIVING 


Among Christmas bonuses, that of the 
Irving National Bank is of special inter- 
est. This because of the fact it has a 
permanent plan behind it and is frankly 
based on the current level of the cost of 
living. “Extra compensation” the Irving 
calls the quarterly payments with which it 























has supplemented salaries for the last two 
years. Ever since market prices began to 
run away from the usual advances in sala- 
ries in fact. For the present quarter this 
“extra compensation” is 3634 per cent of 
all salaries: in the period of July to Sep- 
tember, the rate was 3414 per cent; and 
in April to June, 25 per cent. 

Bradstreet’s index number of commodity 
prices, averaged for the quarter, is used 
to ascertain whatever changes have taken 
place in living costs. For each advance or 
decline of 20 points in this index number, 
the cost of living, it is estimated, rises or 
falls one per cent; and the Irving’s extra 
compensation likewise goes up or down one 
per cent. 


EDWIN G. MERRILL RESIGNS 


Edwin G. Merrill has resigned the posi- 
tion of vice-chairman and vice-president of 
the Central-Union Trust Co. of New York, 
to associate himself, it is said, with a private 
banking house. 

Mr. Merrill was vice-president of the old 
Central Trust Co. He resigned that to be- 
come president of the Union Trust Co. in 
1910. Upon its merger with the Central 
Trust, he became vice-president and vice- 
chairman of the board. 

GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY 
NEW YORK 


OF 


At a meeting of the executive committee 
of the board of directors of the Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York on Decem- 
ber 18, Ralph Dawson, vice-president of 
the Asia Banking Corporation, was ap- 
pointed a vice-president of the company. 
Mr. Dawson was born in Brooklyn in 1884. 
He entered the employ of the Guaranty as 
a clerk, fifteen years ago; became an ex- 
pert in foreign exchange and managing 
clerk of the foreign department. Later he 
was appointed auditor, and in 1914 became 
senior assistant manager of the foreign de- 
partment. In December, 1917, he was ap- 
pointed an assistant secretary of the com- 
pany. Since then he has become widely 
known as an international banker. He re- 
turned recently from China, Russia and 
the Philippines, where he spent fourteen 
months organizing branches of the Asia 
Banking Corporation. 

John A. Terrace, manager of the foreign 
department of the main office in New York, 
was appointed acting joint manager of 


the London office of the company with Sig- 
nund Metz, formerly an assistant manager 
Mr. Metz has 


f the foreign department. 
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New Banking Home for the Wilmington Savings 
Fund Socicty 


Construction work begins in January on 
an imposing banking home for the Wil- 
mington (Del.) Savings Fund Society. The 
proposed structure, which will be located 
on the site of the present quarters at Ninth 
and Market streets, will be of the individual 
type, of classic design executed in white 
Indiana limestone. It will extend from 
Market to King street for a depth of 210 
feet and have a frontage of 60 feet on Mar- 
ket street. A row of massive granite pil- 
lars fifty feet in height will form the or- 
namental feature of both facades, the top 
being surrounded by an ornamental balus- 
trade of white limestone. The front and 
side will rise in an unbroken structure, pro- 
viding a spacious banking room inside ex- 
tending nearly the length of the building. 
On the King street side there will be five 
stories, however, including basement. 

The interior will be in harmony with the 
distinctive character of the exterior. The 
commodious public space will be central 
with officers’ quarters, working space and 
wickets for tellers arranged along both 
sides. the safe deposit department occupy- 
ing the rear of the banking room. Taver- 
nelle Fleuri will be used for the beautiful 
counterscreen, the general trim being in 
pink Tennessee and olive-tinted marble with 
golden brown hangings and bronze grill 
work. <A combination of artistic decora- 
tions, lighting effects and equipment will 
result in one of the most beautiful banking 
homes in the state. 

It is expected that the new quarters will 
furnish ample accommodation for the ranid- 
ly increasing volume of business of the Wil- 
mington Savings Fund Society, which has 
outgrown its present home after its suc- 
cessful business activities of nearly ninety 


years. The present officers of the Society 
are: Frederick E. Stone, president: Fred- 
erick Bringhurst, vice-president; William 


Bush, secretary and treasurer; Stewart J. 
Horn, assistant secretary and treasurer; S. 
Watson McDougall, auditor. The building 
was designed by Hoggson Brothers, of New 
York and Chicago, and will be constructed, 
decorated, furnished and equipped in its en- 
tirety by Hoggson Brothers organization. 





been assistant manager of the London 

office of the company for some time. 
Robert F. Loree, assistant secretary of 

the company, was appointed manager of 
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the foreign succeed Mr. 
Terrace. 

Rene Leon was appointed manager of 
the bullion division and Robert M. Saun- 
ders was appointed assistant manager of 


the foreign department. 


department to 


ASIA BANKING CORPORATION 


The Asia Banking Corporation elected 
December 30 three new directors: Alfred 
I.. Aiken, president National Shawmut 


Bank, Boston; Ralph Dawson, vice-presi- 
dent Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York, and J. Arthur House, president 
Guardian Savings and Trust Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


WALTER P. COOKE HEADS 
BUFFALO BANK 


Walter P. Cooke, senior member of the 
law firm of Kenefick, Cooke, Mitchell & 
Bass of Buffalo, N. Y., was elected chair- 
man of the board of the Marine Trust 
Company of Buffalo at a meeting of the 
directors held December 17. 

Mr. Cooke is president of the Great 
Southern Lumber Company and the New 
Orleans Great Northern Railroad. He is 
a direetor of the F. W. Woolworth Com- 
pany, the Buffalo General Electric Com- 
pany and the Rogers Brown Iron Company. 
He is executor of the S. H. Knox 
estate and the F. H. Goodyear estate. He 
was chairman of the Buffalo Liberty Loan 
Committee during the last four loan cam- 
paigns, and is well known in New York, 
particularly among former Liberty Loan 
officials and workers. 

The late Grover Cleveland was at 
time a member of Mr. Cooke’s law firm. 


also 


one 


SPRING MEETING EXECUTIVE 
COUNCIL, A. B. A. 


administrative committee of the 
American Bankers Association has select- 
ed Pinehurst, North Carolina, for the 
spring meeting of the executive council of 
the association. The dates selected are 
April 27, 28, 29 and 30, 1920. The Caro- 
lina Hotel will be headquarters. 

The executive council transacts at its 
spring meeting the interim business of the 
association between conventions. On_ the 
first day of the meeting, April 27, the 
numerous committees will meet and the 
sessions of the full council will be held 
the three days following. 


The 
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PEOPLE’S NATIONAL, PITTSBURGH, 
DECLARES DIVIDEND AND BONUS 


The directors of The People’s National 
Bank of Pittsburgh, Pa., declared on De- 
cember 31 the regular quarterly dividend 
of four per cent., and an extra dividend 
of two per cent., making total dividends 
of twenty-one per cent. for the year. They 
also declared a twenty per cent. bonus to 
the employees, based on annual salaries, 
and in addition to this, placed life insur- 
ance on all employees, for an amount equal 
to their annual salaries with a maximum of 
$3,000, payable to the beneficiary in twelve 
equal installments. 


THE NEW AMERICAN THRIF'1 
The January number of the Annals of 
the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science is devoted to the subject of 
Thrift and contains the following articles 
on various phases of this subject: 
America’s New Conception of Thrift; 
the Relation of Thrift to National Build- 
ing; Freedom Through Thrift; Thrift as 
an Individual and Family Problem; the 
Insurance of Thrift; the Nation’s Call for 
Thrift; Wealth, Income and_ Savings; 
Thrift and Labor; Organized Labor’s At- 
titude Toward the National Thrift Move- 
ments; Thrift and Business; Governmental 
Thrift Through a National Budget; Thrift 
and the Financial Situation; Capital Needs 
for Education in the United States; An 
Analysis of the Need of Capital for Trans- 
portation in United States; American 
Farmer’s Need for Capital; Capital Needs 
for American’ Industrial Development; 
Capital Needs of Foreign Trade; Memo- 
randum on the Economic Situation; What 
Fuel Conservation Means to America; 
Food Thrift; the Garbage Pail a National 
Thrift Barometer; the Function of Salvage 


in the Education of Industrial Workers; 
Efficiency and Thrift; Requisites of a 
Good Investment; Speculation and_ the 


Small Investor; United States Government 
Bonds as Investments; the Development of 
Thrift Facilities; Co-Operative Credit In- 
stitutions in the United States; Life In- 
surance in Relation to Thrift; the Promo- 
tion and Practice of Thrift in Foreign 
Countries; the Promotion and Practice of 
Thrift in Great Britain; Thrift in the 
United States; Psychological Notes on the 
Motives for Thrift; Thrift in the School 
Curriculum; the Consumer’s Responsibil- 
ity; Promoting Thrift in America; Two 
Thrift Tables; Brief Bibliography. 


























New England States 


























EW ENGLAND may not be rushing 

her readjustment program as rapidly 
as some other parts of the country, but she 
is doing the job thoroughly, conservatively 
and with an optimism that overcomes all 
obstructions. New England business con- 
ditions are sound and the business outlook 
is good—very good indeed. 

There are three features of especial 
prominence in the present business situa- 
tion in New England: First, the tremen- 
dous activity in real estate; second, the 
abnormally low number of business fail- 
ures; third, the increasing number of new 
corporations. The real estate situation is 
especially interesting, for it reflects the 
strong movement of high wages and _in- 
creased savings into sound land _invest- 
ments. The transactions, for the most 
part, involve improved property—most of 
it for homes—much of it for business ex- 
tensions. There is little or no speculative 
activity in real estate and the banks, while 
finding plenty of funds to finance home 
buying and business extensions at six per 
cent. and thereabouts, are emphatically 
opposed to loaning money for real estate 
speculations, booms or “developments.” 
The building industry is fairly active but 
high prices hold many projects in check. 

Business failures, as we have already 
stated, are abnormally few. Also they are 
relatively unimportant and of restricted 
influence—for the most part concerns or 
individuals operating within a narrow ra- 
dius. 

The labor situation is improving. The 
police strike in Boston was the high-water 
mark of radical labor efforts in New Eng- 
land, and its flat failure was a source of 
satisfaction to employers and sane sup- 
porters of labor alike. The fight between 
President Wood of the American Woolen 
Company and the merchants of Lawrence 
throws another interesting sidelight on the 


labor situation in New England. Mr. 
Wood accuses the merchants of unreason- 


ably increasing the high cost of living and 
threatens to open and operate a big, all- 
embracing department store which will sell 
zoods to his employees practically at cost. 
It’s a merry fight, and in any event seems 


to be drawing the employer and employees 


pretty close together, with a consequent 
elimination of much distrust and misun- 
derstanding. 


The financial situation in New England 
is sound and satisfactory. The credit situ- 
ation is good. ‘The banks report largely 
increased deposits with an active demand 
for loans which is limited only by the sane 
conservatism of the banking element which 
refuses to tinance operations running far 
into the future, in the face of probable 
price changes and a very much involved 
foreign trade outlook. A poll of the mem- 
bership of the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce—a large and very representative or- 
ganization—on the question of the peace 
treaty, showed an overwhelming majority 
for ratification with reservations. This 
may be said to represent the feelings of 
the majority of New England business and 
financial men, who feel that much of the 
present conservatism in certain quarters is 
due to the unrest created by the unreason- 


able delay in the matter of the peace 
treaty. 

Just before Christmas one of _ the 
smaller trust companies in Boston—The 


Old South Trust Company—was closed by 
the Bank Commissioner. The whole matter 
has aroused a great deal of criticism of the 
methods and policies involved in granting 
charters to groups of men not fully qualified 
by experience to conduct a banking business. 

Reverting once more to a consideration 
of the general business field in New Eng- 
land, one cannot but be impressed with the 
universal optimism over the outlook for this 
new year. High wages create a great buy- 
ing capacity and the big wage fund of the 
country is creating a mighty demand for 
New England’s diversified products. ,In- 
creased production is our greatest prob- 
lem. Textiles, leather, shoes, machinery, 
and all the other basic New England in- 
dustries look for this to be a big year. 
Stocks in the hands of dealers and jobbers 
are low and the demand from consumers 
is heavy in spite of high prices. 

Lack of confidence would prove disas- 
trous, but there is no indication of any 
such lack. There is plenty of healthy con- 
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servatism which governs the transaction of 
business running far into the future, but 
there is no lack of confidence. On _ the 
contrary there is a deeper and wider un- 
derstanding of the big problems that we 
face than has ever been the case before— 
and this, in itself, is a very hopeful sign. 
CHANGES IN PROVIDENCE 
INSTITUTION 

Recent changes of importance have been 
made in the personnel of the Rhode Island 
Hospital Trust Company, Providence, by 
which H. J. Wells, formerly president, be- 
comes chairman of the board; T. H. West, 
Jr., formerly a_ vice-president, has been 
made president, and John H. Wells, son 
of the chairman, becomes a vice-president, 
having formerly been secretary of the com- 
pany. G. B. Hibbert, formerly assistant 
secretary, has been made secretary, and 
R. W. Bowen, clerk for many years, is 
now an assistant secretary. The present 
board of directors is as follows: Ed- 
ward D. Pearce, Herbert J. Wells, Lyman 
B. Goff, Howard O. Sturges, Stephen O. 
Metcalf, Walter R. Callender, James E. 
Sullivan, Benjamin M. Jackson, Frank W. 
Matteson, Robert H. I. Goddard, Henry 
D. Sharpe, Isaac B. Merriman, Alfred K. 
Potter, William L. Hodgman, Frank H. 
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During its eighty-eight years, this 
bank has developed specialized facili- 


through which it extends to its 
correspondents quick, dependable 
service in every department 
domestic and foreign banking. 


The Merchants National Bank 


of Boston 
Resources over $82,000,000 
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Swan, Rowland Hazard, Royal C. Taft, J. 
Arthur Atwood, William C. Dart, Horatio 
A. Hunt, Thomas H. West, Jr., Frederick 
A. Ballou, Albert W. Dimick, Henry F. 
Lippitt, Charles D. Owen, Jr. 

NEW BANK WORK 

A contract has been let recently for al- 
terations and improvements to the building 
of the Windham National Bank, Williman- 
tic, Conn. The changes will include a new 
vault, new fixtures, and other operations 
at a cost of fully $100,000. 

Thomas M. James, 3 Park street, Boston, 
is the architect of the above and he has 
also prepared plans for the remodeling of 
the Bellows Falls (Vt.) Institution for 
Savings building, at a cost of $40,000 to 
$50,000; improvements to the building of 
the Houlton (Me.) Trust Co., and mod- 
ernizing with new fittings the banking 
rooms of the Blackstone Canal National 
Bank at Providence. 

Another bank operation in Mr. James’ 
hands is the extensive enlargement of the 
building of the Savings Investment and 
Trust Co. at East Orange, N. J. Mr. 
James is constructing at the same time 
two branch office buildings for this bank, 
the entire operation running into half a 
million dollars. 

















Southern States 


Comprising Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, 
Arkansas, Kentucky, and Tennessee. 


























HE SOUTHERN States are devoted 

chiefly to the growing of cotton and 
various farm crops, some of the states 
having vast deposits of coal and ores of 
different kinds. There are also extensive 
oil-producing regions, while manufacturing 
is rapidly developing. 

Throughout the Southern States gen- 
erally the past year was one of extraordi- 
nary prosperity, a marked feature of trade 
being the disposition to buy freely at high 
prices. Here, as elsewhere, in the larger 
cities the demand for housing facilities is 
far ahead of the supply, and one of the 
problems that must be met in the near 
future is how to make up this shortage— 
something not easy to do with the prevail- 
ing high cost of labor and materials. 

Although the last cotton crop was not 
quite so large as that of the preceding 
year, this shortage was more than made 
up in value by the higher prices received. 

While there have been some _ labor 
troubles, and of a rather serious nature in 
certain mining districts, these have been 
amicably settled. In the Southern States 
there are important manufacturing inter- 
ests, but a great deal of the manufactur- 
ing is done in comparatively small cities, 
which renders labor troubles less probable. 
The preponderating interest is that of ag- 
riculture—an industry which has thus far 
been exempt from labor disturbances. 

So far as can be discerned from the 
present situation, the business outlook in 
the Southern States for the year 1920 is 
decidedly favorable in character. 


OFFICERS FOR HIBERNIA SECURI- 
TIES CORPORATION 


Following the announcement by the Hi- 
bernia Bank and Trust Company of New 
Orleans of the actual organization of the 
Hibernia Securities Company, Inc., an in- 
dependent million dollar investment cor- 
poration, comes the announcement of the 
election of the active officials of the com- 
pany. 

Rudolf S. Hecht, president of the Hiber- 
nia Bank, will occupy the same official po- 
ition with the Securities Company; Chas. 
'. Herb will be vice-president and gen- 


eral manager; F. W. Ellsworth and Adolph 
Katz, vice-presidents; Alvin P. Howard, 
treasurer, and P.. H. Wilkinson, secretary. 
J. K. McIntosh, for three years con- 
nected with E. Naumburg & Co., will have 
charge of the commercial paper handlings 
of the company. Mr. McIntosh has done 
much toward the development of the sales 
business of that company in the South 
and less than a year ago he opened a 
branch office in Atlanta to cover southern 
territory for the Naumburg firm. He 
goes to the Hibernia Securities Company 
with an extensive experience in finance. 
The Hibernia Securities Company, Inc., 
was organized by the Hibernia Bank and 
Trust Company for the purpose of handling 
certain classes of financing which can best 
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be served by an especially equipped and 
entirely distinct organization. Thus, the 
new company with an authorized capital 
of $1,000,000, will engage in general cor- 
porate financing, participate in the under- 
writings and distribution of high grade 
preferred stock, short time notes and other 
investment purchase and _ sell 
prime bank and commercial 
paper, and finance commodities for domes- 
tic and foreign markets which are in tran- 
sit or in warehouse awaiting shipment. 


securities, 
acceptances 


MISSISSIPPI VALLEY TRUST COM- 
PANY APPOINTS JOHN A. 
MONROE TEXAS REPRE- 
SENTATIVE 
With the opening of the new year, the 
Valley ‘Trust Company = an- 
nounces the appointment of John A. Mon- 


Mississippi 


roe as its Texas representative. 





JOHN A. MONROE 
Texas Representative, Mississippi Valley Trust Co. 
St. Louis 


Mr. Monroe resigns the position of man- 
ager of operation of the credit department 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of Dallas, 
to join the field force of the trust com- 
pany. 
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He was born in Frankfort, Ky., in 
1873, but has been a Texan since his sev- 
enth year and graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Texas in 1898. 

He started his career in educational 
work and by 1904 had achieved prominence 
as Superintendent of Schools of Lamar 
County, Texas. 

In 1907 he was elected assistant cashier 
of the First National Bank of Paris, Tex., 
a position which he held until 1918, when 
he joined the Federal Reserve Bank. In 
both institutions his duties have called for 
activity among bankers all over the state. 

For more than a year he has been edu- 
cational director of the Texas chapter of 


the American Institute of Banking and 
will continue in this position. 

Mr. Monroe is married and has four 
sons. He is well known in the business 
and social life of Dallas and will make 
that city his headquarters. 

CONDITION OF THE STATE BANKS 
OF VIRGINIA 


At the call of November 17, 1919, the 312 
State Banks of Virginia showed total re- 
sources of $199,436,988.54. At the same 
call total deposits amounted to %144,198,- 
358.71. The combined capital of the Vir- 
ginia State Banks amounted at this time 
$19,443,032. Savings Deposits were 
$37,357,231.98. 


THE MARINE BANK AND TRUST 
COMPANY, NEW ORLEANS 


This bank has made a record for the 
brief period of its existence, something like 
twenty-two months, at this writing. It has 
piled up over $21,000,000 in deposits dur- 
ing that time. From its statement of De- 
cember 31 last it appears that its capital 
stock is $1,000,000, its surplus and undi- 
vided profits, $286,908; its deposits, $21,- 
395,629. Among its resources it counted at 
that time United States and other bonds 
and securities to the extent of $1,318,759; 
cash items, $7,595,163; customers’ letters 
of credit and acceptances, $1,523,197 and a 
banking house, $599,553. 

L. M. Pool is president of this bank; 
W. T. Marfield, cashier; F. Brenchley, 
manager of the foreign department. 


HIBERNIA BANK AND TRUST 
COMPANY DIVIDEND 


The Hibernia Bank and Trust Company 
of New Orleans has declared its fourth 
six per cent. quarterly dividend for the 




















Is It Not Sound Policy 


to send your Baltunore business to the bank 
whose half century of experience gives assur- 
ance of efficiency and strength? 

For the handling of collections and all other 
banking business, this institution. is admirably 


equipped. 


Large capital, surplus and resources enable 
this bank to offer you complete banking facili- 
ties and services which are real and no 


visionary. 
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The National Exchange Bank 


Baltimore, Md. 
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WALDO NEWCOMER, President 
SUMMERFIELD BALDWIN, Vice-President 


PAUL A. SEEGER, Vice-Pres. 
JOSEPH W. LEFFLER, Cashier 


year 1919. This, with a ten per cent. ex- 
tra dividend recently declared, brings the 
total distribution for the twelve months to 
thirty-four per cent. 

The purpose of the ten per cent. special 
distribution from the bank’s undivided 
profits was to provide the initial capital 
necessary for the formation of Hibernia 
Securities Company, Inc.. This is an inde- 
pendent investment corporation, the com- 
mon stock of which is owned and con- 
trolled by the shareholders of the Hibernia 
Bank and Trust Company. 

Besides the payment of the regular 
quarterly dividend of six per cent. to all 
shareholders, the bank also declared the 
regular six per cent. quarterly dividend to 
employees of the institution, under a plan 
recently adopted whereby all members of 
the bank’s personnel receive dividends 
upon their salaries, in consideration of the 
time, effort and service invested, just as 
stockholders receive dividends upon their 
invested capital. 

The declaration of a thirty-four per cent. 
distribution for the year 1919, and twelve 
per cent. in extra compensation to em- 
ployees, shows the substantial growth of 


CLINTON G. MORGAN, Vice-Pres. 
WILLIAM R. WEBB, Asst. Cash. 
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the bank, and directly points out the gen- 


eral commercial, industrial, and financial 
development which New Orleans and the 
South are experiencing. 


NEW ORLEANS CHRISTMAS 
BONUSES AND GIFTS 


The banks of New Orleans have enjoyed 
a highly profitable season during the year 
1919. In the majority of cases they have 
distributed liberal bonuses and Christmas 
gifts among their employees. 

The Whitney-Central Bank, in addition 
to a regular twenty per cent. dividend, 
paid monthly to all employees, declared 
a present of three months’ salary to its 
entire personnel as a Christmas present. 
Others also, including the Canal-Commer- 
cial, The Marine Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, the Interstate Bank, Citizens Bank, 
and’ Pan-American Bank and Trust Com 
pany, likewise made liberal gifts. 

The Hibernia Bank and Trust Company 
distributed a six per cent dividend on sala- 
ries. By a subscription among the em- 
ployees a Christmas tree was placed in 
the lobby of the institution. 
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This announcement was featured by us several weeks ago, but 
Note: its importance and the wide field of buyers interested, have 


led us to repeatit 


Federal Adding Machine Corp’n. 





eAl National Experiment to 
Reduce Sales Expense ~ 
In Which You May Participate 


YOU realize that it has been 

costing you up to 45 per cent 
of the price of every adding 
machine you buy, just to be 
induced to buy it > 


For years the established price of a 
9-column adding and listing machine has 
been $300 or more. Nearly half of this 
represents selling expense, but the Federal 
Adding Machine Company is seeking to 
determine by means of a national economic 
experiment, whether this price cannot be 
greatly reduced. 


We believe a great number of business 
men are convinced that adding machines 
are a necessity and are now ready to buy 
without having adding machines sold to 
them by expensive sales organizations. 


Every business and financial house east 


of the Mississippi will receive through the 
mails within the next two weeks, an 
announcemement of the Federal experi- 
mental selling plan—an offer of 1000 
standard $300 Federal Adding 
Machines at $222.50. 


We are doing this in order to determine 
the actual selling cost, and to establish the 
future selling policy of this company. 


The "serve-self" idea is gaining recogni- 
tion in all lines of business. That is, the wise 
economy of cutting out all expensive "frills" 


in getting merchandise into the consumer's 
hands. 


By being your own salesman, you can 
save in selling cost. When that cost in the 
past has run as high as 45 per cent, it 
means a 7¢a/ saving to you. This is the 
idea behind this experiment, which we be- 
lieve meets the new conditions and busi- 
ness needs of the present time. 


We would have no trouble marketing 
the Federal along the old sales lines for $300. 
It is the "last word" in adding machines. 
designed by the veteran adding machine 
designer and builder, Charles Wales, as the 
crowning result of his genius and experi- 
ence. It is backed by a well-financed 
corporation, and is manufactured by one 
of the finest mechanical and engineering 
organizations in the country—Colt's Patent 


Fire Arms Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn. 


But we know that right now American 
business men are demanding that needless 
waste be eliminated in merchandising 
methodsjust as truly as in factory methods. 


Are weright? You who use and 
need adding machines—would you 
rather BUY one for $222.50 or BE 
SOLD one for $300. 


Federal Adding Machine Corp’n, 
251 Fourth Avenue New York 


The Standard Federal “A"’ Adding and Listing Machine 


In constant use for five ; 
years by some of the 
argest corporations in 
the East, including the 
Federal Government. 
Ezacting tasks have 
proved its merit finally. 
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has nine column capacity, eight one keys; 13 inch carriage; 
roll-paper holder; jlexible key-board; easy handle pull 
(motor equipment if desired). 
in the Federal as in other standard machines, 

construction, standardized interchangable parts. 
item visible. Adding machine service guaranteed. 


Only half as many parts 
Stronger 
Every 



























































Middle States 


Comprising Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Iowa and Missouri. 























N THE Middle Western States ther is 

found great agricultural wealth com- 
bined with varied manufacturing. Iron 
and zinc ores, lead, coal and oil are also 
valuable sources of production, while the 
dairy industry and the growing of ani- 
mals for food form a notable part of the 
industrial activities of this region, which 
ranks among the richest in the country 
in food products. 

As indicative of conditions in the grain 
trade, it may be stated that, according to 
the “Northwestern National Bank Review,” 
receipts of wheat, corn, oats, barley, rye 
and flax at Minneapolis in 1919 were 199,- 
500.000 bushels, against 224,550,000 bushels 
in 1918. A marked shortage of available 
freight cars has greatly restricted the 
grain movement. 

It is reported by “Bradstreet’s” that 
Minneapolis millers paid more than $250,- 
000,000 to the farmers of the Northwest 
for their wheat crop last year. Minne- 
sota iron ore shipments, estimated for the 
year at 35,000,000 tons, were not so large 
as for the preceding year, but provided 
$13,000,000 in taxes, while the royalties on 
state-owned mines may exceed $50,000,000. 
The authority just quoted says that the 
Northwest made wonderful progress in a 
financial way during the year, and bank 
resources were never so large. The year 
was the best in earnings and deposits the 
bank ever had. The growth of savings 
deposits was without parallel, and since 
July 1 showed an increase of more than 
700 per cent. over the similar period of 
1918. Higher prices account for part of 
the great financial record, but the price 
increase of 1919 over 1918 was small com- 
pared with the increased business. 

A Chicago correspondent writes as fol- 
lows of Middle West conditions: 

“If you want to know the. condition of 
business in the Middle West, you must 
take its pulse at Chicago. Within twelve 
hours’ ride of Chicago live more than 50,- 
000,000 people, more than half the popula- 
tion of the country, more than half its 
voters. Chicago to-day is, barring deter- 
rents, approaching its most constructive 
and expansive era. This but reflects Mid- 


‘ 


dle West conditions. The Middle West 
is preparing for the greatest building pe- 
riod ever experienced. Agricultural con- 
ditions have for several years been flourish- 
ing and continue to flourish. Chicago bank 
clearings for 1919 totalling $29,685,973,091, 
were nearly four billion greater than for 
1918, the previous high mark. Expansion 
of transactions on the Chicago Stock Ex- 
change during the year is best expressed 
in the fact that memberships improved in 
price from $1,400 to $10,000. This does 
not reflect the general tendency of the 
prices of all things to advance but has 
been due to wider scope of Chicago Stock 
Exchange business. Not only has there 
been increased volume of trade, but many 
additional listings of meritorious and new 
securities. There has been newly attracted 
business in volume from throughout the 
Middle West because of the Stock Ex- 
change’s increased importance in respect to 
Middle West financial affairs. 

“The merging of three of Chicago’s large 
banks strengthens the financial position of 
the Middle West in respect to being able 
to handle ‘at home’ the larger financial 
transactions previously passed on to New 
York. It will also allow broader partici- 
pations by Middle West bankers in the 
Middle West investment issues and financ- 
ing. Bank deposits are largely increased 
throughout the territory. 

“All is prosperous. Expectancy prevails 
for continued prosperity throughout the 
Middle West. But the healthy and pros- 
perous conditions now being enjoyed in 
this great vital and growing section of the 
country do not obscure the fact that there 
are national and local problems as yet un- 
solved and upon which the eyes, energies 
and intelligent thought of the Middle West 
are being concentrated.” 

Some figures furnished to “Bradstreet’s” 
thus outline conditions at St. Louis: 
Manufacturers and jobbers in shoes report 
a gross business for 1919 of $155,000,000; 
wholesale dry goods and kindred lines, 
$120,000,000; hardware, $75,000,000; cloth- 
ing, $12,000,000; millinery, $12,000,000; 
drugs and proprietary medicines, $25,000,- 
000, and heavy chemicals, $20,000,000. The 
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Trusts and Savings. 








COMPLETE FACILITIES 
and PERSONAL SERVICE 


HE Northern Trust Company-Bank has this 
to offer in representing the interests of out- 
of-town banks and business men generally: 


The services of a complete banking institution, 
embracing departments of Banking, Bonds, 


This bank preserves a real personal interest in 
the financial affairs of its customers, thereby 
rendering a more helpful service. 


THE NORTHERN TRUST CO.-BANK 


N. W. CORNER LASALLE & MONROE STS. 
Capital and Surplus $5,000,000 

















profits on each of these lines were greater 
than in previous years. Production on 
farms was encouraging, products from 
Missouri in 1919 exceeding $500,000,000 in 
value. The outlook for the future is ap- 
parently good, yet many merchants are 
looking for breakers, feeling that the up- 
ward tendency of prices and present mar- 
velous business cannot continue. 


& 


CHICAGO STOCK YARDS DISTRICT 

William C. Cummings, president of the 
Drovers’ National Bank, Chicago, in an 
interview with an Eastern publication, con- 
tributes the following statements of busi- 
ness conditions in the stock yards district 
of the midland metropolis. 

The annual live stock show recently held 
at the Union Stock Yards, Chicago, was 
a remarkable illustration of the business 
centering about Chicago’s great live stock 
market. The show of a year ago had been 
an epoch maker, and so great was inter- 
est in that event that special trains ar- 
rived from all parts of the country. This 
year five times as many special trains 
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had been chartered. All these had been 
canceled because of the fuel shortage or 
the attendance would have been overwhelm- 
ing. As it was, farmers, shippers, feed- 
ers and dealers rode in smoking cars and 
filled regular trains to standing capacity 
in order to reach this exposition. 

Banking has led all other branches of 
business at the Yards in this. It is becom- 
ing highly specialized and intensively or- 
ganized. The banking business of the live 
stock industry has developed more rapidly 
indeed than the business itself, for the very 
reason that the increases in live stock prices 
and operating costs have demanded a rap- 
idly expanding volume of capital to 
finance shipments. 

The stock yards district was never so 
prosperous as now. Savings accounts have 
increased beyond all expectations. The 
district “back of the Yards,” pictured in 
popular fancy as a sort of no man’s land 
of poverty and distress, houses thousands 
of well-dressed and _ well-fed workers. 
Live stock men report that conditions on 
the ranches were never better than at 
present. Crop conditions promise a con- 
tinuance of this prosperity. One big draw- 
back is the lack of proper shipping facili- 
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ties. Live stock shipments would have been 
much heavier in the past two months had 
cars been available. Many shippers took 
their animals to town only to find a short- 
age for them of cars and no immediate 
relief promised. In many instances, be- 
cxuse of that, animals were driven back to 
the ranches to await an improvement in 
shipping conditions. 

Those depending on the live stock indus- 
try for a livelihood appear to have yielded 
in less degree to extravagant impulses than 
the average. General business in the Stock 
Yards district is at the zenith. Every mer- 
chant is doing an extraordinary business 
in luxuries as well as essentials, and yet 
an uncommonly large proportion of excess 
income appears to be going into channels 
that will make it available as new capital. 
Savings accounts are more numerous and 
larger than ever before, and an unprec- 
edented number are joining the ranks of 
new investors. Many are buying homes or 
making similar thrifty disposal of their in- 
comes. Farmers and ranchers are not 
spending money prodigally. The money re- 
ceived for live stock is going back to in- 
terior banks for reinvestment in farms 
and ranches or regular mortgages. 

The prospect of the live stock industry 
certainly and of all related business is par- 
ticularly bright. 


THE NATIONAL BANK OF COM- 
MERCE IN ST. LOUIS 


For the calendar year of 1919 net profits 
of the National Bank of Commerce in St. 
Louis, after deducting taxes, were in ex- 
cess of $1,200,000—all derived from cur- 
rent operations. Of this sum $600,000 was 
paid out in dividends, $37,500 was credited 
to building construction account, and the 
remainder added to the surplus and profits 
fund. 

The year’s operation of the various de- 
partments is described as follows by 
President Lonsdale in his annual letter to 
the stockholders: 

“Our savings department, now just two 
years old, has not abated during 1919 the 
phenomenal business-getting pace it set in 
its first year. Twelve thousand new ac- 
counts have been added, making a total of 
twenty-four thousand open savings ac- 
counts on our books. The aggregate of the 
balances on these accounts is now well 
above $3,000,000—and growing. It is ad- 
mitted that one of the greatest needs of 
the world to-day, and especially of the 
United States, is thrift. | Therefore, in 
building up our savings department we 














First Chicago 


Developed through the 
growth and experience 
of more than half a cen- 
tury 


The First National 
Bank of Chicago 


James B. Forgan, Chairman of the Board 
Frank O. Wetmore, President 


and the 


First Trust and 
Savings Bank 


James B. Forgan, Chairman of the Board 
Melvin A. Traylor, President 


offer a complete financial 
service; organized and 
maintained at a marked 
degree of _ efficiency. 
Calls and  correspond- 
ence are invited relative 
to the application of this 
service to local, national 
and to international re- 
quirements. 


Combined resources over 


$380,000,000 
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‘ ** Reasons Why’’ No. 6 
_ Credit 


| Information 


} 

The credit files of this Bank have been quoted many 
times as among the most complete possessed by any 
bank in the country. 

Our correspondents often find our service of great help 
in securing reliable credit information quickly and 
completely. 


The NATIONAL (7TY RANK 
of (HICAGO 


DAVID R. FORGAN, President 
BANKS AND BANKERS DEPARTMENT 


| 














F. A. CRANDALL, Vice-President 
| S. P. JOHNSON, Assistant Cashier 





HENRY MEYER, Assistant Cashier 
R. V. KELLEY, Assistant Cashier 























are doing work of an essentially construc- 
tive character! You can help: Send your 
friends here to open accounts. 

“Our trust department was one of the 
first to be organized by national banks of 
the United States; and, though a great 
number of the largest institutions in the 
country have since taken similar action, 
our bank is still generally conceded, with 
respect to efficiency and equipment, to be 
a leader in the trust field. This is a de- 
partment of our institution that not only 
deserves the support of those interested 
in our bank, but also absolutely requires 
such support if consistent progress is to 
be made; for virtually all trust business 
comes through the exercise of personal in- 
fluence. 

“Our bond department represents the 
latest addition to the constantly widening 
scope of commerce endeavor. A bond de- 
partment is a natural ally of a savings de- 
partment. For, after a person has built up 
a considerable fund by making savings de- 
posits from time to time, he naturally seeks 
a more lucrative investment for his money. 
Thus the savings department develops busi- 
ness for the bond department, while at the 
same time providing funds for purchasing 
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and carrying an ample supply of securi- 
ties. We sell through our bond depart- 
ment only those securities in which we 
have such confidence that we have pur- 
chased them with our own funds. But the 
Commerce bond department is more than a 
selling organization: We render Service 
that is just as broad as the investment op- 
portunities we are constantly presenting to 
the public. For example, Income Tax re- 
turns will be compiled for any one without 
charge, and an analysis of securities with 
reference to taxation, safety and convert- 
ibility will be prepared for any investor 
who seeks it. 

“In our foreign department, the year 
now ending has been a busy and profitable 
one. We are equipped to render every 
service relating to the financing of imports 
and exports, and to deal in foreign ex- 
change of all kinds.” 


NEW TRUST CONCERN OPENED 
IN MILWAUKEE 
The First Wisconsin Company has 


opened for business in Milwaukee, Wis. 
This company is organized under the di- 
rection of the directors of the First Wis- 














disposal. 


and efficient service. 








(UR twenty-nine years of specialized experience in 
the industrial and financial development of the 
Mississippi Valley and the Southwest is at your 


As your St. Louis correspondent we can render you prompt 


Seven Complete Departments 


Mississippi Valley Trust Company 
Member Federal Reserve System 
Capital, Surplus and Profits over $8,000,000 
SAINT LOUIS 

















consin National Bank and is to take over 
and conduct the bond business formerly 
conducted by the bank and the First Wis- 
consin Trust Company. The new com- 
pany will engage in the general business 
of buying and selling investment securities 
and later may extend its activities to al- 
lied or similar financial matters. 

The following officers and directors have 
been elected: President, Oliver C. Fuller; 
vice-presidents, Walter Kasten, H. O. Sey- 
mour, Robert W. Baird; secretary-treas- 
urer, John C. Partridge; assistant secre- 
tary, George A. Patmythes; assistant treas- 
urer, Hugh W. Grove; directors: O. C. 
Fuller, Robert W. Baird, John I. Beggs, 
Fred T. Goll, Walter Kasten, George P. 
Miller, Gustave Pabst, John C. Partridge, 
Ludington Patton, L. J. Petit, Charles F. 
Pfister, H. O. Seymour, Clement C. Smith, 
Henry M. Thompson, Fred Vogel, Jr. 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF 
CHICAGO 


Net profits for the year 1919 for the 
First National Bank of Chicago amounted 
to $2,410,490.02, $1,600,000 was appropri- 
ated for the payment of a twelve per cent. 
dividend and a special four per cent. divi- 


——= —_ 


dend. A balance of $2,891,493.36 was car- 
ried forward. On January 2, 1920, the 
First National had total assets of $291,- 
189,645.28 and deposits of $223,736,788.84. 

The First Trust and Savings Bank, which 
is affiliated with the First National Bank, 
shows net profits for the year 1919 of 
$1,476,613.20. A twelve per cent. dividend 
of $600,000 was paid and $500,000 was 
transferred to surplus, leaving a balance to 
be carried forward of $771,720.52. On 
January 2, 1920, the total assets of the 
First Trust and Savings Bank were $95,- 
660,362.09. 


TRUST COMPANY CHARGES 


J. A. House, chairman of the executive 
committee of the trust company section 
of the American Bankers Association, and 
president of the Guardian Savings and 
Trust Company, Cleveland, Ohio, has sent 
to all members of the section copy of sched- 
ule of trust company charges as compiled 
by the committee on standardization of 
forms and charges. Under the resolution 
adopted at the St. Louis convention mem- 
bers are “requested to give the schedules 
careful study and trial and recommend to 
the committee such changes and modifica- 
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On the Earth there are 
1,750,000,000 People 


And no one person is 
an exact duplicate, men- 


tally or physically, 


of 


any other. 


We certainly don’t expect, then, in serving our 


2000 bank correspondents, to find any two alike in 


their desires and requirements. 


So our service is 


adjusted accordingly — individual service for in- 


dividual bankers. 


The National Bank of Commerce 





IN ST. LOUIS 





Capital, Surplus and Profits over $14,000,000.00 


tions as may seem advisable, to the end 
that the committee may make an additional 
or supplementary report at the next an- 
nual convention.” 

The booklets are being distributed from 
the office of the section in New York city, 
aud Chairman House has_ requested all 
members to address the secretary of the 
section at 5 Nassau street, New York city, 
in connection with suggested modifications 
or changes. 


NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE 
IN ST. LOUIS WINS $700,000 
SUIT 


The Missouri Supreme Court has affirmed 
a judgment for $700,000 against H. Clay 
Pierce, a local oil magnate, in favor of the 
National Bank of Commerce of St. Louis. 
The suit has been pending in court for 
more than five years, and the interest and 
costs aggregate about $50,000. 

The suit involved 10,000 shares of the 
capital stock of the Nashville Terminal 
Company, which the bank claimed as col- 
lateral security for a loan of $700,000 ad- 
vanced by the bank to the company. The 
bank contended that it had a lien on the 
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stock as security for 
amounting to $700,000. 

Mr. Pierce asserted that the stock had 
never been pledged to the bank, and that 
if it had been pledged more than five 
years had elapsed and the bank had legally 
forfeited its claim on the stock as security. 
Pierce had possession of the stock. 

The opinion by Judge Williams, con- 
curred in by the other judges, held that 
the stock had clearly been pledged to the 
bank and that it had never surrendered 
its lien. Commenting upon the decision of 
the court John G. Lonsdale, president of 
the bank, gave out the following statement 
to the press: 

“This suit against Mr. Pierce was prose- 
cuted in keeping with the policy of the 
bank, definitely announced four years ago— 
that, in behalf of our stockholders, persis- 
tent efforts would be made by the man- 
agement to collect through the courts all 
those sums considered justly due the bank, 
but which remain unpaid despite repeated 
requests for adjustment. Following this 
policy, the bank has already collected hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars, and has in 
course of collection hundreds of thousands 
more. 


promissory notes 

















Your Business In The Twin Cities 


And throughout the Northwest—A network of 
1900 Direct Correspondents means time saved in 
collecting your items on points in this prosperous 


agricultural community. 








FIRST & SECURITY NATIONAL BANK 


Capital and Surplus Ten Million Dollars 
MINNEAPOLIS 
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“It is needless to say that I am highly 
gratified that the policy pursued by this 
bank has found approval by the highest 
court in our state. It is a stimulant to 
its further pursuit, which must appeal to 
all as fair and just.” 


LIBERTY TRUST AND SAVINGS 
BANK 


At the annual stockholders’ meeting of 
the Liberty Trust and Savings Bank, Chi- 
cago, held January 6, 1920, the following 
directors were elected: 

Edward Morris, Benj. S. Mayer, Thorn- 
hill Broome, C. M. Macfarlane, L. H. Hey- 
mann, Charles Hollenbach, Walter M. 
Heymann, Adolph S. Helquist. 

At the annual directors’ meeting held 
January 8, 1920, the following officers were 
elected: 

Walter M. Heymann, president; Adolph 
S. Helquist, vice-president; Jacob Landon, 
cashier; Louis A. Breskin, W. G. Dooley, 
assistant cashiers. 

W. M. Heymann was reélected president. 
A. S. Helquist, iormerly cashier, was 
elected vice-president to take the place of 
Frank A. Alden, former vice-president, 
who was recently elected president of the 
Garfield Park State Bank. Jacob Landon, 
formerly assistant cashier, was _ elected 
cashier. Louis A. Breskin was reélected 
assistant cashier. W. G. Dooley, who is the 
manager of the real estate loan department, 
was elected assistant cashier. 


CITIZENS SAVINGS & TRUST CO. 
OF CLEVELAND 


Allard Smith, for five years general man- 
ager of the Cleveland Telephone Company, 
has been elected a vice-president of The 
Citizens Savings and Trust Company. He 
became active in the bank January 1, but 


remains on the directorate of the telephone 
company. 

Before going to Cleveland Mr. Smith 
was construction engineer for the Bell in- 
terests in the district embracing Ohio, 
Michigan, Indiana, Illinois and Wisconsin. 





ALLARD SMITH 


Vice-President Citizens Savings and Trust 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio 


He has been identified with the Bell com- 
pany since his graduation from the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin in 1898. 

Mr. Smith was head of the Industrial 
Division of the Cleveland Liberty Loan 
organization, and served as vice-chairman 
during the Victory Loan campaign. 
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THE ST. LOUIS CHAPTER AMERI- 
CAN INSTITUTE OF BANKING 


The St. Louis Chapter, after a period of 
war somnolence, has come to life. ‘The 
membership, which in 1918 had sunk to one 
hundred and thirteen, is now nearly eight 
hundred. 

Seven educational classes are being con- 
ducted in affiliation with Washington Uni- 
versity. The curriculum embraces, in ad- 
dition to the prescribed Institute subjects, 
a course in “public speaking and salesman- 
ship” and one in “credits.” Early in De- 
cember all classes, which up to that time 
had been well attended, were forced to 
discontinue on account of the coal short- 
age. Work was resumed, however, on 
January 5, and a plan has been adopted to 
make up for lost time. 

In view of the pronounced interest bank 
employees are taking in educational work, 
St. Louis Chapter should have a member- 
ship next year of twelve hundred or more. 


JOINS NEW BUSINESS DEPART- 
MENT OF FIRST NATIONAL 


E. A. Brooks of St. Louis, formerly 
Lieut.-Commander, U. S. Navy, in charge 
of the navy recruiting and demobilization 
work in St. Louis, has entered the employ 
of the First National Bank in St. Louis 
in connection with the new business depart- 
ment. 


GOVERNMENT ATTITUDE 
COMPETITION 


TOWARD 


Dr. W. F. Gephart, vice-president of the 
First National Bank in St. Louis, discussed 
“The Attitude of the Government Towards 
Competition, Monopoly and Codéperation,” 
before members of the American Economic 
Association in Chicago, at the annual 
meeting, December 31. He presided at a 
session devoted to the subject. 

Dr. Gephart said that the best a govern- 
ment can do towards competition, monopoly 
and coéperation in industrial society is to 
keep the law and its enforcement as nearly 
as possible in harmony with prevailing con- 
ditions and not attempt to give direction 
to that development leaving a large meas- 
ure of freedom for experimentation and 
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trial. He asserted that the complaint of 
the business interests of government inter- 
ference is not without justification both 
because of the uncertainty of the law and 
also because of its contrast with industrial 
development. 


NATIONAL-REPUBLIC INVESTMENT 
COMPANY 


The National Bank of the Republic of 
Chicago had announced the organization of 
the National-Republic Investment Com- 
pany with the following board of directors: 

Benjamin V. Becker, William T. Fenton, 
Watkin W. Kneath, Silas J. Llewellyn, 
John A. Lynch, Robert M. McKinney, 
Samuel C. Scotten, Oscar H. Swan, F. Ed- 
son White. 

The company will engage in the business 
of general corporate financing, underwrit- 
ing and the distribution of preferred stock 
issues; also in all other legitimate financ- 
ing. 

The management will be in the hands 
of Watkin W. Kneath, third vice-president 
of the bank, now in charge of its Bond 
and Investment Department. 


CLEVELAND FORMS AN 
ANCE BODY 


ACCEPT- 


The Bankers and Trade Acceptance 
Council of the Cleveland Chamber of Com- 
merce, affiliated with the American Ac- 
ceptance Council, was formally organized 
on December 8th, 1919, at a luncheon in 
the Chamber of Commerce Building at- 
tended by fifty or more representatives of 
banks and industrial firms. C. N. Osborne, 
of the M. A. Hanna Co., presided, and 
the speakers were Mr. Osborne, David C. 
Wills, chairman of the board of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Cleveland, and Robert H. 
Bean, executive secretary of the American 
Acceptance Council. 

Articles of association and by-laws were 
adopted and an executive board, composed 
as follows, was elected: C. N. Osborne, 
D. H. Hobson, of Cleveland Trust Co.; W. 
B. Fish, of Printz-Biederman Co.; F. J. 
Zurlinden, of Federal Reserve Bank of 
Cleveland; H. K. Dexter, of Firestone Tire 
& Rubber Co.; Clifford E. Pearse, of Betts 
Pearce Co., and A. B. Marshall, of First 
National Bank of Cleveland. 
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Western States 


Comprising North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Montana, 
Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico and Oklahoma 


























HIS is primarily an agricultural sec- 

tion, the production of livestock also be- 
ing a leading industry. Precious metals 
and valuable minerals and oil constitute 
important sources of wealth. As agricul- 
tural crops of nearly all kinds were at 
record figures of production and prices dur- 
ing the past year, the conditions throughout 
this territory as a whole are exceptionally 
prosperous. Manuf cturing being of sec- 
ondary importance, there has been but little 
industrial disturbance on account of strikes, 
except in the case of miners and street 
railway operatives in some localities. 

Colorado’s wheat acreage last year was 
much the largest ever reported, and the 
total production was 15,978,606 bushels com- 
pared with a previous high record of 13,- 
536,000 bushels in 1917. 

Kansas produced 146,109,102 bushels of 
wheat last year, surpassed only by the crop 
of 1914. As reported to “Bradstreet’s,” 
the State of Oklahoma produced crops of 
all kinds approximating $500,000,000 in 
value, and the oil fields of the state yield- 
ed a product valued at $200,000,000. The 
total production of the state in crops and 
minerals is estimated at close to $1,000,- 
000,000 in value. 

Merchants generally throughout this sec- 
tion report trade at unprecedented figures 
and the outlook for the early part of 1920 
pointing to continued activity. Although 
prices continue to rule high, demand for 
goods is brisk. 
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L. S. CRITCHELL TO BE PRESIDENT 
OF KANSAS CITY BANK 


The announcement is made that L. S. 
Critchell, assistant secretary of the Guar- 
anty Trust Company of New York, has 
accepted the presidency of the Continental 
National Bank of Kansas City, Missouri. 
This institution was organized in July, 
1919, with capital of $1,000,000 and sur- 
plus of $100,000. The new president ex- 
pects to enter upon the duties of his new 
office immediately. 

Mr. Critchell was born in the West in 


1881 and gained his first banking experience 
in 1898 with the Metropolitan National 
Bank of Chicago. Later he became a mem- 
ber of the staff of the Drovers National 
Bank of Chicago, and thereafter was con- 
nected with the Swift and Tilden interests, 
which controlled that bank and others, for 





L. S. CRITCHELL 


Newly elected President Continental National Bank. 
of Kansas City 


a number of years in various official capaci- 
ties, including positions as cashier of the 
St. Joseph Stock Yards Bank, treasurer of 
the St. Joseph Cattle Loan Company, vice- 
president of the Live Stock National Bank 
of Sioux City, Iowa, and cashier of the 
First National Bank, Sioux City. In the 
fall of 1912 Mr. Critchell came East and 
joined the forces of the Guaranty Trust 
Company. He had been an officer of that 
institution since April, 1915. As such, he 
has been engaged in general banking activi- 
ties and has devoted a portion of each year 
to the securing of new business throughout 
the country, thus gaining a large and valu- 
able acquaintance with banking and com- 
mercial interests generally. He has been 
particularly interested in the Middle West- 
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ern and Southwestern regions, where he has continue as the active head of the two 
acquired a knowledge and experience which _ banks. 

will be of particular value to him in his At the close of business December 31, 

new connection. 1919, The National Bank of Commerce 

showed total resources of $90,950,532.65 and 

COMMERCIAL STATE BANK, ABI- total resources of the Commerce Trust 

LENE, KANSAS Company were $49,162,355.54. Derosits 


of The National Bank of Commerce were 
$64,276,564.07 and deposits for the Com- 
merce Trust Company were $39,736,440.17. 


A change recently in the staff of the 
Commercial State Bank, Abilene, Kansas, 
makes C. D. Simmons cashier, and H. M. 
Howard, assistant cashier. The directors 
now are E. M. Funk, president; J. L. 
Kruger and H. B. Seelye, vice-presidents; 
F. W. Karl, J. G. Glatt, A. G. Whitehair 
and Cashier Simmons. The deposits of 
this bank are $175,000, the loans $200,000. 


MIDWEST NATIONAL BANK AND 
TRUST COMPANY OF KAN- 
SAS CITY 


The recent Clearing House report, show- 
ing the volume of clearings handled for 
the member banks as for December of this 
year in comparison with December of a 
year ago, finds the Midwest National Bank 


CHANGES IN COMMERCE BANKS 








At the annual meeting of the boards of 
the Commerce Banks of Kansas City, Mo. 
the National Bank of Commerce and the 
Commerce Trust Company, W. T. Kemper 
was re-elected chairman of both boards and 
J. W. Perry and W. S. McLucas_ were 
elected respectively presidents of the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce and the Com- 
merce Trust Company. Mr. Kemper wil: 
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and Trust Company of Kansas City, to have 
made a gain of 167 per cent, which is 
the highest percentage of gain upon the 
part of any member bank for the year. 

That bank also shows, for December 31, 
1919, a gain of 50 per cent in country de- 
posits and 130 per cent in city deposits 
over the showing of December 31, 1918. 

The institution is just a trifle over three 
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years old, and it will be remembered that 
its capital was raised to the one million 
dollar mark only July 1, last 


FEDERAL RESERVE BRANCH AT 
OKLAHOMA CITY 


The Federal Reserve Board has author- 
ized and directed the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Kansas City, to establish a branch 
office at Oklahoma City. The purpose of 
this is particularly, to expedite shipments 
of currency to and from member banks in 
the State of Oklahoma. Also to provide 
better facilities for intra-state clearing of 
checks. As set forth in the board’s pre- 
liminary statement of November 3, the dis- 
count facilities which have been accorded 
by the Federal Reserve Bank of Kansas 
City, are regarded as ample. 

The branch at Oklahoma City will be 
operated in accordance with the provisions 
of Section 3 of the Federal Reserve Act, 
under by-laws to be framed by the direc- 
tors of the Federal Reserve Bank of Kansas 
City and approved by the Federal Reserve 
Board. There are to be five directors, 
three to be appointed by the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Kansas City, and two by 
the Federal Reserve Board. The board 


has recommended to the Federal Bank of 
Kansas City that the by-laws assign as ter- 
ritory for the Oklahoma City branch that 
portion of the State of Oklahoma which is 
not included in the Eleventh Federal Re- 
serve District. 

An outline of the powers and functions 
to be exercised by the branch as recom- 
mended by the board is, as follows: 

The branch bank will receive deposits 
from member banks but will carry no de- 
posit accounts. All amounts received on 
deposit will be transmitted daily by tele- 
graph or otherwise, to the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Kansas City for credit to the ac- 
counts of the depositing banks, and each 
member bank in the territory assigned to 
the branch, wherever located, may, at its 
option, make remittances of currency and 
checks direct to the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Kansas City. The branch will carry no 
Government deposits, but will redeem 
Treasury certificates, pay Government 
checks, and will close out balances daily 
with the head office. 

The branch will carry no earning assets; 
applications for loans or discounts from 
member banks and offers for sale of mail 
transfers, bankers’ acceptances and bills 
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of exchange eligible for purchase by Feder- 
al Reserve Banks will be transmitted to 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Kansas City 
for final action. Immediate credit, how- 
ever, may be given in cases where it be- 
comes necessary for member banks to re- 
discount in order to meet clearing house 
debit balances, unexpected deficiencies in 
reserves, and any other case where quick 
arrangements are necessary, all actual re- 
discounting operations, however, to be made 
at the head office, interest being charged 
from the date the notes were received by 
the branch. 

In cases where notes are secured by 
United States obligations, the branch may, 
by authority of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Kansas City, hold the collateral and for- 
ward the notes to the parent bank with 
trust receipts showing the amount and na- 
ture of collateral held. Banks in the branch 
bank territory may deal directly with the 
parent bank. The principal functions to be 
exercised by the branch will be the clear- 
ing and collection of checks and the hand- 
ling of shipments of currency to and from 
member banks in its territory. A private 
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New Home of the Commercial National Bank, 
Bozeman, Mont. 


This new combination bank and office 
building now in course of erection will be 
centrally and conveniently located at the 
southeast corner of Main and Black streets. 
It will be of fireproof construction through- 
out, four stories in height, with a front- 
age on Main street of fifty-four feet and a 
depth of one hundred thirty-three feet. 

There will be fifty-eight offices arranged 
singly or en suite with up-to-date lighting 
and heating fixtures and equipment. 

All the offices will be outside rooms and 
will therefore have excellent natural light 
and ventilation. 

The banking room of the Commercial Na- 
tional Bank will occupy the entire front of 
the ground floor extending to a depth of 
one hundred feet. 

Tenants will find readily accessible first- 
class vaults, safe deposit boxes and bank- 
ing facilities without leaving the building. 





wire will be installed between Kansas City 
and Oklahoma City in order that the branch 
may telegraph daily to the parent bank 
the amounts of all items received for im- 
mediate credit or immediate debit to mem- 
bers or other Federal Reserve Banks, also 
amounts of currency deposited and the de- 
tails of other transactions. 

Under the plan adopted additional facil- 
ities are given without affecting the busi- 
ness of any member bank and without forc- 
ing collections into artificial channels. The 
board reserves the right to authorize the 
discontinuance of the branch at any time if 
its operation is found unsatisfactory. 




















Pacific States 


Comprising Washington, Oregon, California, Idaho, Utah, Nevada, 
Arizona and Alaska. 























EADING products of the Pacific States 

re gold, silver and various minerals, 
lumber, deciduous and citrus fruits, nuts 
and grains. The fisheries are also import- 
ant sources of wealth. Principal ports are: 
Seattle, Tacoma, Portland, San Francisco, 
Los Angeles and San Diego. . The chief 
inland city of this section is Salt Lake 
City. Having such a variety of valuable 
products, the states included in this region 
are, as a whole, less affected by the failure 
of a single crop or the depression in one 
line of industry than are some of the other 
sections where agriculture is almost the sole 
source of income to the people. 

In the northwest the lumber industry was 
exceptionally active in the past year, though 
restricted by a lack of railway transporta- 
tion. 

According to “Bradstreet’s” report, the 
Salmon pack of Puget Sound and Alaska 
was about thirty-five per cent short of the 
previous year, with prices from twenty to 
thirty per cent higher. The State of Wash- 
ington, according to the same authority, 
produced a commercial crop of apples 
amounting to 25,000 cars, the largest on 
record. Peach and pear crops were twenty- 
five per cent heavier than a year ago. 
The fruit producing district generally is 
reported in better condition than ever be- 
fore, enabling growers to liquidate mort- 
gages and other indebtedness. 

From the “Financial Letter” of the 
American National Bank of San Fran- 
cisco, it appears that in nearly all lines of 
activity, business is reported good in San 
Francisco and the other cities of California. 
The tide of Eastern travel is probably 
greater than in any previous year. Both 
wholesale and retail trade is excellent, col- 
lections are better than fair, and consider- 
able money is available for investment pur- 
poses. 

The closing months of 1919, compared 
with the same period of 1918, showed large 
gains in San Francisco bank clearing, in 
building construction values and real estate 
sales, 


JOHN CLAUSEN JOINS UNION 


TIONAL 


NA- 


The Chemical National Bank of New 
York, has announced the resignation of 
John Clausen formerly vice-president, who 
is to go to Seattle, Wash., in January to 
join the staff of the Union National Bank. 
Mr. Clausen will serve as a director and 
vice-president of this bank to develop their 
overseas business. 

John Clausen was born in 1876 and re- 
ceived his early education in Copenhagen, 
Denmark, coming to the United States in 
1892. He became a citizen of the United 
States in 1898 and served in the United 
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ESTABLISHED OVER HALF CENTURY 


Furs of Finest Quality 


IN THE 


Latest Fashions 


Embracing the very latest foreign models, together 
with many beautiful and original styles by our own 
designers, may now be seen in our showrooms. 


ALL THE 


Richest and Choicest Furs 
such as Russian Sable, Alaska Seal, Silver Fox, Chin- 


chilla, Black Fox, etc., are represented in our Coats, 
Wraps, Neckpieces and Muffs. 

Every article of our manufacture satisfies the eye 
with the quality of style, an element of the utmost im- 
portance to those who desire an air of distinction in 
their attire. 

Our stock includes every desirable fur, not only the 
costliest, but those of moderate price, equally stylish 
and fashionable. 


MEN’S FUR AND FUR LINED COATS 
CLOTH COATS WITH FUR COLLARS 


C. C. SHAYNE & CO. 


Manufacturers of 
STRICTLY RELIABLE FURS 
126 West 42nd Street New York 
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States Army during the Spanish-American 
War. Mr. Clausen’s banking career began 
in December, 1899, when he accepted a po- 
sition with the North American Trust Com- 
pany of New York, in the latter’s branch 
at Matanzaz, Cuba. This institution was 





JOHN CLAUSEN 


Vice-President and Director Union National Bank. 
Seattle, Wash. 


later absorbed by the Banco Nacional de 
Cuba, and he remained with them until 
April, 1905, during which period he occu- 
pied various positions with promotions from 
that of bookkeeper and cashier to branch- 
manager of their Matanzaz, Cardenas, 


Our new sixteen story building is now under construction, and will, upon com- 
pletion in 1920, be one of the finest banking institutions on the Pacific Coast. 
‘We recently increased our capital to One Million Dollars and our surplus to 


Our increase in deposits during the last two years is nearly $4,000,000.00. 


Banking institutions, corporations or individuals having business transactions in 
the Northwest, will find this bank equipped to render the most efficient service. 


Scandinavian American Bank 
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Manzanillo, Santiago de Cuba and Havana 
offices. 

In June, 1906, he accepted a position as 
assistant manager of The International 
Banking Corporation at their branch in 
Mexico City, remaining with that institu- 
tion until May 1, 1907, when he resigned to 
accept a position as manager of the Mexico 
City Banking Company, Mexico City, leav- 
ing them on January 1, 1910. 

On June 30, 1910, he took over the man- 
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agement of the foreign department of the 
Crocker National Bank of San Francisco. 
In March, 1917, he was elected vice-presi- 
dent by the board of directors of the 
Crocker National Bank, and continued his 
service with that institution until December, 
1918, when he joined The Chemical Na- 
tional Bank as vice-president. 

Mr. Clausen served as a member of the 
Committee of Fifteen appointed by the 
Commissioner of Education, Department of 
the Interior, to study the question of educa- 
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tional preparation for foreign service in 
secondary schools, colleges and universities 
of the United States and other nations. In 
October, 1918, he was appointed by the de- 
partment of the Interior as Special Collab- 
orator in the Bureau of Education to as- 
sist in the survey of business needs and 
school opportunities for training for for- 
eign service. 


BANK OF ITALY, SAN FRANCISCO 


The following appointments have been 
made in the Bank of Italy, San Francisco: 

W. W. Douglas and L. M. MacDonald, 
assistants to the president; J. C. Lipman, 
assistant secretary. 

Mr. Douglas has been connected with the 
bank for the past ten years, occupying first 
the position of manager, Market Street 
Branch, San Francisco, afterwards assist- 
ant cashier and assistant secretary. Mr. 
MacDonald first came to the Bank of Italy 
as manager of its Livermore Branch, and 
later manager of the Market Street Branch, 
San Francisco. Mr. Lipman has occupied 
the positions successively of teller, assist- 
ant cashier and assistant manager of the 
credit department. 

At the December meeting of the board 
of directors, the dividend on the Bank of 
Italy stock was increased from 7% per 
cent to 10 per cent per annum. 


MARWICK MITCHELL APPOINTS 
RESIDENT PARTNER 


The growth of the Pacific Coast business 
of Marwick Mitchell & Co., accountants and 
auditors, New York, now requires the con- 
tinuous attention of a resident partner 
Albert J. Watson, C. P. H. Mr. Watson 
was formerly manager of the firm’s office 
at Kansas City. He will hereafter make 
his headquarters at San Francisco. 
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HE 1919 field crops of the Dominion 

set a new record in values touching 
$1,452,787,900, which is the preliminary es- 
timate. This is $85,000,000 in excess of the 
1918 figures and $8,000,000 over the previous 
record in 1917. 

In trade the results during the year were 
satisfactory, and the final figures, both for 
the internal and external trade, will show 
a considerable increase over those for 1918. 
Railway earnings, bank clearings, bank de- 
posits and loans also reflect a period of 
prosperity. 

External trade will, for the calendar year, 
show an increase over that for 1918. The 
exports are estimated at $1,240,000,000 and 
the imports at $931,000,000. When it is 
considered that the high mark reached dur- 
ing the preceding year was maintained in 
spite of the loss of $200,000,000 worth of 
munitions shipments, through the ending of 
the war, and in the falling off of millions 
of dollars’ worth of other war exports— 
this is regarded as a satisfactory showing. 

The rate of international exchange was 
heavily against Canada during the latter 
part of the year, New York funds having 
been quoted as high as 11 per cent. The 
United States supplies eighty-nine per cent 
of Canada’s total imports, but takes out 
only 37 per cent of Canada’s exports. One 
sided as this statement is, the Dominion 
having a favorable trade balance of about 


$350,000,000 on the year’s operations, would 
have had no trouble in making settlement 
in the United States, were it not for Great 
Britain’s inability to make settlements with 
her. But these large balances against 
Canada are decreasing. During the fiscal 
year 1918-19, they were reduced $81,000,- 
000 and there is still a strong tendency in 
that direction. 

In finance Canada’s most notable achieve- 
ment of the year was the Third Victory 
Loan campaign which was oversubscribed 
some 100 per cent. All things considered, 
it was the most successful of the six loans 
floated in the Dominion during the war 
period; for while the amount subscribed 
was possibly $11,000,000 below that in 1918, 
it was raised on a taxable issue, whereas 
the others were non-taxable ones. Not a 
dollar of this huge sum was subscribed by 
the banks. 

The year 1919 established a record for 
investments of American capital in Canada. 
The best available information on the sub- 
ject shows a total increase of approximate- 
ly $320,000,000. Funding operations repre- 
sented $100,000,000, leaving the amount of 
new capital of about $200,000,000. Prob- 
ably about $210,000,000 of the total went 
into loans and securities of one kind or 
another. Investments in industrial concerns 
represent another $60,000,000. The total 
investment of American capital in the Do- 
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Condensed Statement as at 3lst, December 1919 










LIABILITIES 
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minion is now placed at approximately 
$1,600,000, as compared with somewhat over 
$600,000,000 in 1913. Of this possibly 
$325,000,000 is represented in industrial 
plants. 

& 


THE BANK OF TORONTO 


Net profits for the Bank of Toronto for 
the year ending November 29, 1919, were 
$1,011,359.09. Of this sum $600,000 was 
appropriated for dividends; $100,000 was 
reserved for Federal Tax; $25,000 was trans- 
ferred to Officers’ Pension Fund; $18,000 
was charged to Y. M. C. A., Navy League 
and other subscriptions, and $100,000 was 
written off bank premises. The sum of 
$793,983.03 was carried forward to next 


year. This bank has total assets of $109,- 
285,118.55. 
THE MOLSONS BANK, MONTREAL 


The following is a condensed statement 
of the report of The Molsons Bank, Mon- 
treal, of date September 30, 1919. 

Liabilities: Capital stock paid in, $4,000,- 
000; reserve fund, $5,000,000; notes in cir- 
culation, $7,015,344; due Dominion Gov- 
ernment $12,423,185; deposits bearing in- 
terest, $51,689,483; not bearing interest, 
$11,830,422; total $63,519,905; balance due 
banks and correspondents in the U. K. 
and foreign, $1,375,206. 

Assets: Coin and Dominion notes, $5,- 
855,108; deposit Central Gold Reserves, 
$2,500,000; checks on other banks, $4,346,- 
475; balances due from banks outside of 
Canada, $2,106,679; Dominion and _pro- 
vincial government securities, $13,562,072; 
Canadian Municipal and British, Foreign 
and Colonial public securities, $9,781,573; 
railway and other bonds and stocks, $1,054,- 
532; call and short loans, $7,618,187; other 
current loans and discounts, $43,848,428; 
bank premises, $2,525,000; total assets, $94,- 
513,102. 


The net profits for the year were $818,- . 


802. Dividends were paid from this to 
the amount of $470,000 and $200,000 was 
transferred to the Reserve Fund. The 
rate of dividend was increased to 12 per 
cent per annum, dating from Jan. 1, 1919. 
The increase of deposits shown for the year 
was upwards of $12,000,000. Branches and 
sub agencies were opened in Ontario and 
Quebec to the number of 19. This makes 
115 in the various provinces. The bank was 
incorporated in 1855; Wm. Molson MacPher- 
son is president and Edward C. Pratt, gen- 
eral manager. 





A Greater Service 





The term ‘publicity’ but hints at the 
greater service the Collins Staff of 
Specialists renders banks and bank 
patrons. 


Our many present-day Clients are 
familiar with the ever widening 
scope of this Educational Service 
and its Business Extension possibili- 
ties. But there is need. perhaps, to 
clarify the understanding of our 
Prospective Clients, who may see 
in the word ‘publicity’ limitations 
that do not exist. 


Hence, with no change other than 
more comprehensive scope, as care- 
fully prepared and individualized as 
ever, Collins Publicity Service will 
hereafter be known as 


The Collins Service 


Philadelphia 
Penna. 























Said Mr. Pratt at the annual meeting, 
addressing the shareholders: “The business 
of the bank during the last year was the 
largest in its history. It is due to the 
growth of the country. It was an abnormal 
growth due likewise to abnormal condi- 
tions. However, the affairs of the bank 
are in excellent shape and we look for- 
ward to at least as good a record during 
the coming year. 


ANOTHER SOUTH AMERICAN 
BRANCH 


The Royal Bank of Canada which has 
a New York Agency at 68 William St., an- 
nounces the opening of a branch at Mon- 
tevideo, Uruguay, with correspondents 
throughout that country. 


NEW BRANCH, BANK OF TORONTO 


The Bank of Toronto, Canada, has open- 
ed a branch in London, Ontario, under 
the management of G. St. John, of the in- 
spection staff of the bank. 





Banks Use the PHOTOSTAT 


(Reg. U.S. Pat. Off.) 


FOR COPYING 
With Speed Absolute Accuracy Low Cost 





In the Administrative Department— 
Reports, Ledger Pages, Signature Cards, Checks 


In the Business Information Department— 
Letters, Prospectuses, Charts, Graphs 


In the Foreign Exchange Department— 
Drafts, Acceptances, Bills of Lading, Shipping Lists 


In the Trust Department— 
Wills, Deeds, Trustee Accountings, Bonds, Inventories 


In the Legal Department— 
Contracts, Court Exhibits: Pages from Books 


Photostat Copies are accepted in lieu of originals 


These are characteristic 
reports: 


(1) “The really efficient 
way, we believe, is by 
the ’ Phostostat — the 
Photographic Copying 
Machine. 


(2) “Photographic cop- 
ies are in a class by 
themselves. ‘Ihere is 
no substitute for 
them—they are iden- 
tical in every respect 
with the original; 
they will hold in any 
court the same as 
though they were the 
original.” 


(3) “We have used the 
Photostat for Photo- 
graphic copying for 
over two years—it is 
very simple to oper- 
ate (an intelligent 
boy can learn in 
than a half day) and 
the speed with which 
it works is remark- 
able.” This Cut Shows a Photostat Installation 


The copies are made direct upon paper and in a few minutes 


are ready for use 


Manufactured by the Eastman Kodak Company exclusively for the 


Commercial Camera Company 


343 State Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
Chicago, New York City, Philadephia, Providence, Washington. 


Alfred Herbert, Ltd., Coventry, England, 
AGENCIES: Societe Anonyme Alfred Herbert, Paris, France 
- Societa Anonjma Italiana Alfred "Herbert, Milano, Italy, 
Graham Brothers, Stockholm, Sweden. 




















Diebold Safes and Vaults have stood 
the test of time 


DIEBOLD /AFE AND LOCK CO 
CANTON . OMIO. 








ROYAL BANK OF CANADA IN 1919 


The annual report of the Royal Bank of 
Canada for 1919, shows a gain in assets 
that year of more than $100,000,000. The 
total now is $553,647,000, of which total 
$273,909,000 liquid assets as compared with 
$224,982,000 the year before. Loans and 
discounts increased during the year from 
$119,185,000 to $143,250,500. The gain in 
deposits during the same time was $80,- 
000,000. Of the total deposits ($419,121,- 
000), some $259,465,000 bear interest as 
compared with $197,348,000 the year before. 
Deposits not bearing interest totalled $159,- 
656,000 as compared with $135,243,000 in 


1918, 
& 
Should Banks Charge for Credit 


Information 
‘THE following is taken from a re- 


cent number of the Credit Men’s 
Bulletin: 


The San Francisco association has pro- 
tested against the attitude of banks in cer- 
tain cities of California toward requests for 
credit information. Some of these banks in 
response to credit information are sending 
out the following notices: 

“We are returning herewith your request 
for credit information and wish to call your 
attention to the following resolution passed 
by the Blank Clearing House Association: 
‘Resolved that requests for credit informa- 
tion will have prompt attention provided 
same are accompanied by a fee of 25 cents 
in advance.’ Upon receipt of above fee we 
will furnish sueh information as we have, 
which we believe to be reliable, but for which 
we assume no liability whatsoever.” 

The San Francisco association takes the 
stand that this is uneconomic and indicates 
a complete lack of understanding of the 
credit system. That banks following such a 
rule are violating the principles of codépera- 
tion and failing to take account of their 
own dependence upon the experience of mer- 
cantile credit departments, which depart- 
ments never have attempted to charge banks 
for their information but have always fur- 
nished it freely and concisely. 























Ask Your Stationer for 


Bankers Linen. Bankers Linen Bond 


Made in Flat Papers, Typewriter Papers and Envelopes 


They are fully appreciated by the discriminating banker desiring high-grade 
serviceable paper for correspondence and typewriter purposes 


Manufactured by Southworth Company, Mittineague, Mass. 
SOLE AGENTS FOR NEW YORK 


F. W. ANDERSON & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


34 Beekman Street, New York 
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READY FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


Thirty Years of Banking Law 
The New Banking Law Journal 


DIGEST 


By JOHN E. BRADY, of the New York Bar 


A Digest of all the Decisions published in the Banking Law 
Journal, the only publication in the United States devoted 
exclusively to Banking Law, from its foundation in 1889 to 
March, 1919—thirty years. . 

The book is now ready for delivery and contains over 400 
pages. ll decisions correctly classified and indexed for 
easy and ready reference. It is easily the 


most useful and most valuable book ever 
produced for Banks. Every Banker in 
the United States can use it and get 
many times its cost from its pages 


An Encyclopedia of Banking Law 


The book contains more than 5,000 digests of banking decisions, 
placed under 125 main headings, aphabetically arranged, begin- 
ning with “* Acceptances ’’ and ending with ‘‘ Warehouse Receipts ”’ 





If you have it, you have all the law down to date, and the Banking 
Law Journal, with its Index Digest, will supply your future wants 


Price, $5.00 postpaid 


QF This book is not to be confused with the Digest of the Opinions of 
the General Counsel to be issued by the American Bankers Association, or 
with Harrison’s Bank Law and Taxation Digest, which is a digest of the 
state banking laws relating to negotiable instruments, holidays, days of 
grace, reserves, capitalization, organization of banks, etc. 





THE BANKERS PUBLISHING CO., 
253 Broadway, New York, U. 8S. A. 


Send us on approval one copy of ‘“‘ THIRTY YEARS OF 
BANKING LAW,” with bill for $5.00. We will either remit 
or return the book within five days. 


( Signed) 





